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PREFACE. 


In  offering  to  the  public  the  following  c<  Narrative”  of 
one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  in  the  annals  of  Ireland, 
the  Author  has  been  careful  to  select  the  most  accurate  and 
authentic  details  of  the  principal  marked  and  striking  in- 
cidents connected  therewith,  not  only  from  the  best  au- 
thors already  extant,  but  from  sources  which,  he  may  say, 
have  been  available  to  himself  alone.  He  has  been  an 
attentive  observer,  for  a series  of  years,  of  the  passing 
political  events  which  have  distracted  this  unhappy 
country,  and  he  can  trace  in  them  the  same  elements 
that,  in  their  explosion  of  1798,  spread  desolation 
throughout  the  land,  and  ruined  thousands  of  families, 
whose  descendants  have  not  since  recovered  the  shock, 
aor  have  the  families  of  the  chief  insurgents  who  suf- 
fered been  able,  as  yet,  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace.  These 
ire  the  unhappy  consequences  of  civil  war  in  any  country, 
and  which  leave  behind  them  regrets  and  rancorous  feel- 
ings which,  when  opportunities  offer,  burst  out  into  party 
spirit,  and  not  unfrequently  lead  to  the  same  unfortunate 
and  sanguinary  results.  And  we  here  assure  our  readers 
that,  were  England  engaged  in  war  with  continental  na- 
tions, as  at  the  above  period,  the  same  spirit  that  invoked 
the  fiends  who  enacted  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  Wexford 
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Bridge,  Scullabogue  Barn,  Vinegar  Hill,  &c.,  would  be 
again  at  work,  and  follow  the  blood-thirsty  example  of 
the  monsters  in  human  shape  that  went  before  them. 

Of  this  we  have  authentic  evidence  in  the  pains  taken  by 
O’Connell  and  his  rebel  myrmidons  to  inculcate  a spirit 
of  hatred  and  persecution  of  everything  English,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  everything  Protestant.  The  Repeal 
organs  have  not  disguised  the  fact,  that  the  now  well- 
organised  Popish  Repealers  are  only  waiting  the  hour  of 
England’s  embarrassment  to  strike  a decisive  blow,  and,  j 
if  possible,  make,  as  they  say,  Ireland 

“Great,  glorious,  and  free;” 

that  is,  establish  Popish  ascendancy,  and  hand  over  all 
who  dissent  from  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  In- 
quisition. One  of  the  great  objects,  therefore,  of  the 

Author  of  this  work  is,  to  set  before  the  Protestants  of 

♦ 

the  empire  the  persecutions  they  may  expect,  should  they, 
in  their  supineness,  suffer  Popery  to  obtain  that  further 
increase  of  political  power  in  this  country  that  would 
facilitate  her  intolerant  and  unconstitutional  designs.  Let 
them  look  at  the  use  Romanists  have  made  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them  by  the  legislature,  when  enlarging 
their  political  privileges.  They  have  violated  the  most 
sacred  bonds  imposed  on  them,  particularly  the  Parlia- 
mentary test,  framed  for  them  in  1829,  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  prevent  them  using  the  power  then  vested  in 
them  to  weaken  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
They  took  the  test,  and,  in  a short  time  after,  voted  for 
the  abolition  of  ten  of  our  Protestant  Bishoprics ; for 
the  curtailment  of  the  tithes  of  the  clergy ; for  the  abo- 
lition of  church  rates  and  parish  cess ; and,  where  they 
could  effect  it,  for  the  curtailment  or  total  abolition  of 
the  salaries  of  organists,  parish  clerks,  and  sextons  ; yet, 
when  Emancipation  was  granted,  they  were  supposed — and 
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Popish  members  of  Parliament  were  sworn — not  to  use  the 
power  intrusted  to  them  to  weaken  the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  Church  Establishment.  O Popery ! thou 
art  a bitter  draught,  and  stultified  indeed  must  that  man 
be  who  can  swallow  thee. 

But  another  great  object  of  the  Author  in  these  pages 
is,  to  inculcate  in  the  Protestant  mind  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion principles  of  loyalty  towards  the  Altar,  the  Throne, 
and  the  Constitution.  For  this  purpose,  and  by  way  of 
stimulus,  he  has  set  forth  in  their  proper  light  the  glorious 
exploits  of  their  ancestors  in  crushing  sedition,  and  stem- 
ming the  torrent  of  rebellion.  He  has  dwelt  on  the  gal- 
lant achievements  of  the  brave  yeomanry  of  Ireland, 
whose  Spartan  heroism,  on  many  occasions,  when  a handful 
was  opposed  to  thousands,  has  scarcely  a parallel  in  history. 
He  has  given  an  original  history  of  the  Orange  Institu- 
tion, not  only  from  its  first  formation,  and  of  its  noble 
bearing  and  exploits  throughout  the  rebellion,  but  of  its 
progress  “ through  good  report  and  evil  report,”  down  to 
the  present  time,  which  will  be  found  most  interesting, 
and  in  which  important  facts  and  original  documents  are 
given,  which  have  never  been  before  published.  We  re- 
commend this  portion  of  our  work  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  our  readers,  and  will  say  to  those  of  them 
whose  loyalty  may  be  wavering,  “go  thou  and  do  likewise.’* 
Join  the  ranks  of  this  noble  Institution,  where  your  prin- 
ciples of  loyalty  will  be  cherished  and  improved,  and  where 
you  will  find  a rallying-post  and  tower  of  strength  in 
the  day  and  hour  of  danger. 

We  have  little  else  to  say  in  commendation  of  our  little 
work.  We  will  let  it  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits. 
It  cost  us  some  labour  to  prevent  it  being  elaborate  in  its 
details,  and  to  bring  it  into  that  compass,  and  cheap  form, 
so  as  to  secure  it  a ready  sale  and  wide  circulation  amongst 
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the  genuine  Protestants  of  the  empire — particularly  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  which  it  was  the  author’s  chief 
object  to  benefit.  For  many  of  the  details,  we  are  indebted 
to  “ Sir  Richard  Musgrave’s  History  of  the  Rebellion,55 
and  to  the  “ Narrative  of  the  Rev.  George  Taylor.’5  And 
our  earnest  prayer  is,  that  the  God  of  all  grace  will  grant 
His  blessing  on  our  efforts,  the  great  aim  of  which  is  to 
inculcate  loyalty,  and  induce,  if  possible,  our  fellow-sub- 
jects to  “ fear  God  and  honour  the  Queen.55 
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At  a time  like  the  present,  the  Author  conceives  a work 
of  this  kind  imperatively  called  for ; and,  in  compliance 
with  various  solicitations,  has,  for  some  time,  been  gather- 
ing information  from  numerous  authentic  sources  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  design.  The  subjects*  which  will,  in 
the  course  of  the  work,  come  under  consideration,  shall  be 
handled  dispassionately,  fearlessly,  and  truthfully.  But, 
though  truth  shall  fully  characterise  these  pages,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  enemies  will  find  fault,  and  even  deny  the 
best  corroborated  statements.  This  has  ever  been  a 
characteristic  of  Popery  in  all  lands,  but  most  particularly 
in  this  country.  No  matter,  however  : we  have  our  work 
to  perform,  and  it  shall  be  done  in  the  fear  of  God ; and, 
hoping  that  the  following  pages  may  tend  to  open  the 
eyes  of  Protestants,  and  lead  them  forward  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  we  commence  our  “ Narrative  — 

Early  in  the  year  1759,  a great  spirit  of  insurgency 
appeared  through  many  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 
Thousands  of  well-armed  Romanists  bound  themselves  to- 
gether, by  oaths,  to  continue  their  nocturnal  depredations 
until  all  their  grievances  were  redressed.  They  were 
dressed  in  white  uniforms,  and  were  denominated  “ The 
White  Boys/’  The  pretext  of  complaint  appeared  to  be 
the  enclosure  of  commons,  the  enormous  fees  of  the  priests, 
and  the  extortion  of  tithe -collectors.  The  true  motive 
which  actuated  the  White  Boys  appears  from  the  sworn 
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testimony  of  Matthias  O’Brien,  a Popish  priest,  that  their 
sole  end  and  purpose  was  “ to  raise  in  this  country  a spirit 
of  sedition  and  dissatisfaction  against  the  King,  and  give 
confidence  to  any  foreign  power  that  might  wish  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.” 

Though  the  White  Boys  were  checked  for  a time,  in 
1762,  by  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  yet  the  spirit  of  re- 
bellion was  organised,  matured,  and  carried  on,  under  vari- 
ous pretences. 

In  1798,  the  clearest  testimony  came  before  the  various 
Courts  of  Judicature  through  Ireland,  that  a deep-rooted 
conspiracy  was  laid  in  this  country.  Numerous  cases  were 
tried,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  8,100  men, 
fully  organised  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity.  The  trial  of 
Henry  and  John  Shears,  at  the  Commission  held  there, 
July  12,  1798,  for  high  treason,*  has  exhibited  some  of  the 
leading  springs  which  laid  our  country  prostrate  for  a 
time  under  the  blood-thirsty  tyrants  of  Rome. 

In  accordance  with  all  that  had  been  elicited  at  these 
Courts,  the  following  proclamation,  fixing  the  real  nature 
of  the  conspiracy,  was  widely  circulated  through  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  : — 

“ PROCLAMATION  ! 

u Irishmen  ! your  country  is  free,  and  you  are  about  to 
be  avenged.  That  vile  Government  which  has  so  long 
and  so  cruelly  oppressed  you  is  no  more ! Some  of  its 
most  atrocious  monsters  have  already  paid  the  forfeit  of 
their  lives,  and  the  rest  are  in  our  hands.  The  national 
flag — the  sacred  green — is  at  this  moment  flying  over  the 
ruins  of  despotism  ; and  that  capital  which,  a few  hours 
past,  had  witnessed  the  debauchery,  the  plots  and  crimes 
of  your  tyrants,  is  now  the  citadel  of  triumphant  patriotism 
and  virtue  ! Arise,  the  united  sons  of  Ireland : arise,  like 
a great  and  powerful  people,  determined  to  live  free,  or 
die  ! Arm  yourselves  by  every  means  in  your  power,  and 
rush  like  lions  on  your  foes.  Consider,  that  for  every 
enemy  you  disarm,  you  arm  a friend,  and  thus  become 
doubly  powerful.  In  the  cause  of  liberty,  inaction  is 

* These  brothers  were  found  guilty,  and  executed,  July  14, 
1798. 
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cowardice,  and  the  coward  shall  forfeit  the  property  he 
has  not  the  courage  to  protect.  Let  his  arms  be  seized, 
and  transferred  to  those  gallant  spirits  who  want  and  will 
use  them.  Yes,  Irishmen  ! we  swear  by  the  Eternal 
Justice,  in  whose  cause  we  fight,  that  the  brave  patriot 
who  survives  the  present  glorious  struggle,  and  the  family 
of  him  who  has  fallen,  or  shall  fall  hereafter  in  it,  shall 
receive  from  the  hands  of  a grateful  nation  an  ample 
recompense  out  of  that  property  which  the  crimes  of  our 
enemies  have  forfeited  into  our  hands,  and  his  name  shall 
be  inscribed  on  the  great  national  record  of  Irish  revolu' 
tion,  as  a glorious  example  to  posterity ; but  we  likewise 
swear  to  punish  robbers  with  death  and  infamy.  We  also 
swear,  that  we  will  never  sheath  the  sword  until  every 
being  in  the  country  is  restored  to  those  equal  rights 
which  the  God  of  nature  has  given  to  all  meij — until  an 
order  of  things  shall  be  established  in  which  no  superiority 
shall  be  acknowledged  among  the  citizens  of  Erin  but 
that  of  virtue  and  talent. 

66  Rouse  all  the  energies  of  your  souls ; heed  not  the 
glare  of  a hired  soldiery  or  aristocratic  yeomanry  ; they 
cannot  stand  the  vigorous  shock  of  freemen ; their  trap- 
pings and  arms  shall  soon  be  yours,  and  the  detested  Go- 
vernment of  England,  to  which  wre  vow  eternal  hatred, 
shall  learn  that  the  treasures  it  exhausts  on  its  accoutered 
slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  butchering  Irishmen,  shall  but 
farther  enable  us  to  turn  their  swords  on  its  devoted  head. 

“ Many  of  the  military  feel  the  love  of  liberty  glow 
within  their  breasts,  and  have  already  joined  the  national 
standard.  Receive,  with  open  arms,  such  as  shall  follow 
so  glorious  an  example  ; they  can  render  signal  service  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  shall  be  rewarded  according  to 
their  deserts.*  But,  for  the  wretch  who  turns  his  sword 
against  his  native  country,  let  the  national  vengeance  be 
visited  on  him — let  him  find  no  quarter.  Attack  them,  by 
day  and  by  night,  in  every  direction.  Avail  yourselves  of 
the  natural  advantages  of  your  country,  which  are  innu- 
merable, and  with  which  you  are  better  acquainted  than 
they  are.  When  you  cannot  attack  them  in  fair  force, 
constantly  harass  their  rear  and  flanks,  cut  off  their  pro* 

* Similar  expressions  have  lately  been  used  by  O’Connell. 
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visions  and  magazines,  and  prevent  them,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  uniting  their  forces.  Let  whatever  moment 
you  cannot  devote  to  fighting  for  your  country  be  passed 
in  learning  how  to  fight  for  it,  or  preparing  the  means  of 
war  ; for  war,  war  alone,  must  occupy  every  mind  and 
every  hand  in  Ireland,  until  its  soil  be  purged  of  all  its 
enemies. 

u Vengeance  ! Irishmen  ! vengeance  on  your  oppres- 
sors ! Remember  what  thousands  of  your  dearest  friends 
have  perished  by  their  merciless  orders  ! Remember  their 
burnings,  their  rackings,  their  torturings,  their  military 
massacres,  and  their  legal  murders — remember  Orr ! ” 

How  far  this  proclamation  was  acted  upon,  it  is  now 
our  duty  to  detail.  The  reader  will  here  perceive  the 
animus  of  the  rebellion,  as  there  can  be  no  question  but 
the  proclamation  is  a sanguinary  incentive  to  every  species 
of  massacre  and  aggression  on  Protestant  life  and  pro- 
perty, together  with  a loud  call  for  the  overthrow  of : all 
the  Protestant  Institutions  of  Britain.  It  speak's  of 
Political  Liberty,  while  Romish  Ascendancy  breathes 
throughout  every  line  of  the  intolerant  document. 

The  accession  of  the  noble  House  of  Brunswick  pro- 
duced a glorious  era  in  Irish  affairs ; but  most  particu- 
larly, in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  famous  Volun- 
teers, having  appeared  in  arms,  caused  a great  sensation 
in  favour  of  Ireland  ; and  in  1792,  the  Penal  Laws  were 
nearly  abolished,  and  Papists  were  allowed  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  could  properly  be 
restored.  This  kindness  on  the  part  of  Government  was 
viewed  by  the  Romanists  as  the  effect  merely  of  fear  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  determined  to  try  their  strength 
against  the  heretics  of  this  country,  who,  they  knew,  were 
favourable  to  the  King  and  loyal  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
The  plans  laid  for  the  destruction  of  our  glorious  Con- 
stitution being  fully  developed,  by  the  arrest  of  thirteen 
French  delegates  in  Dublin,  enabled  the  Protestants  in 
that  part  of  Ireland  to  prepare  against  the  worst. 

We  must  view  the  hand  of  an  Overruling  Providence 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  plot ; for,  though  the  con- 
spiracy was  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  men 
of  great  natural  powers,  aided  by  the  promises  of  assist- 
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ance  from  France,  we  cannot  much  wonder  that  a pros- 
pect such  as  appeared,  would  tend  to  lead  many  astray. 
That  awful  demon  of  society,  Infidelity,  which  had  spread 
its  ravages  over  the  Continent,  had  its  work  well  performed 
in  Ireland ; in  fact,  it  was  fashionable  in  those  days 
amongst  the  disaffected,  to  be  called  an  Infidel.*  Many 
of  the  Dissenters  in  the  province  of  Ulster  felt  the  do- 
minion of  Infidelity ; and,  as  a necessary  consequence, 
denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The  next  step  was  Re- 
publicanism, under  the  garb  of  reformation  of  abuses  ; 
until  they  found  themselves  sunk  in  the  vortex  of  what 
their  formerly  honest  hearts  would  have  shuddered  at — a 
Protestant  massacre  ! 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of 
the  various  engagements  as  they  occurred : — 

NAAS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  May,  two  letters  were  re- 
ceived by  the  officers  who  commanded  the  troops  here, 
slating  that  the  rebels  intended  to  attack  Naas  that  day. 
Every  precaution  was  used,  the  guards  were  doubled,  and 
the  place  put  in  a state  of  defence.  The  insurgents, 
however  did  not  make  their  appearance  till  the  day  fol- 
lowing. Major  Wardell  had  been  informed  by  a dragoon 
who  had  just  arrived,  that  a body  of  pikemen  were  ap- 
proaching the  town,  upon  which  he  ordered  the  drummers 
to  beat  to  arms.  Soon  after  this,  three  thousand  rebels 
advanced  quietly  through  the  towrn,  till  they  came  opposite 
the  gaol,  where  they  were  met  by  a detachment  of  the 
Armagh  Militia,  one  piece  of  cannon,  and  a party  of  the 
ancient  Britons  ; but,  owing  to  the  impetuous  disposition 
of  a company  of  soldiers,  wTho,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  captain,  whom  the  rebels  had  killed,  charged  the 
enemy — which  precipitancy  prevented  the  cannon  from 
playing  for  some  time  on  the  insurgents.  Thirty  rebels 
fell  in  the  streets  alone  on  that  day,  and  the  total  number 
slain  in  the  general  engagement,  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred. Their  next  attack  was  upon  the  town  of 

PROSPEROUS, 

In  which  they  proved  more  successful  than  on  the  former 
occasion.  On  the  20th  of  May,  Captain  Swayne,  with  a 
B 2 
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company  of  tlie  City  of  Cork  Regiment  arrived  there. 
They,  with  a party  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  garrisoned 
the  town.  The  military  were  almost  immediately  inform- 
ed, that  the  insurgents  had  declared  their  intention  of 
surrendering  their  arms,  and  were  only  deterred  from 
doing  so,  they  said,  by  fear  of  the  sentinels.  On  hearing 
this,  Captain  Swayne  and  others  in  command,  kindly  or- 
dered their  men  to  treat  them  with  less  severity,  which 
orders  being  obeyed,  only  gave  the  rebels  full  opportunity 
for  carrying  out  their  treacherous  designs.  They  com- 
menced their  attack  about  two  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  by  surprising  and  killing  the  two  sentinels. 
The  rest  of  the  soldiers,  thinking  themselves  safe,  had  re- 
tired to  bed.  The  rebels  then  entered  the  barrack ; and, 
before  the  inmates  were  apprised  of  their  danger,  the 
merciless  villians  had  succeeded  in  murdering  Captain 
Swayne.  Some  of  the  men  belonging  to  his  party,  hear- 
ing the  report  of  fire-arms,  sallied  forth  and  succeeded  in 
killing  three  of  the  murderers.  A vast  number  of  rebels 
surrounded  the  house,  when  a fierce  conflict  ensued  be- 
tween the  assailants  and  the  inhabitants,  the  latter  firing 
from  the  windows.  The  rebels,  believing  it  impossible  to 
vanquish  th £ loyalists  in  fair  combat,  set  fire  to  a large 
quantity  of  straw,  which  was  stowed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
premises.  This  soon  had  the  effect  of  stifling  the  soldiers, 
who  were  obliged  to  leap  from  the  windows  upon  the  pikes 
of  their  antagonists.  The  whole  barracks  being  now  in 
a state  of  conflagration,  the  remainder  of  its  inhabitants 
rushed  forth  as  the  only  means  of  escape,  but  were  met 
by  the  pikes  of  the  ferocious  band,  who  allowed  but  few  to 
escape  with  their  lives. 

The  rebels,  immediately  after  their  victory  at  Prospe- 
rous, surrounded  the  house  of  Mr.  Brewer,  an  English 
gentleman,  noted  for  his  benevolence  and  humanity ; 
broke  his  windows,  and  were  in  the  act  of  bursting  in  the 
door,  when  the  unsuspecting  gentleman  ordered  it  to  be 
opened  for  them,  believing  that  no  man  could  be  base 
enough  to  do  him  injury.  Upon  which  the  mob  entered, 
and  a ruffian  of  the  name  of  Toban  rushed  into  his  apart- 
ment and  instantly  assassinated  him.  Another,  on  coming 
up,  exclaimed — “ You  have  murdered  the  good  man  who 
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kept  us  all  from  starving  to  which  the  murderer  replied 
— “ What  he  had  is  now  in  our  own  hands,  and  we  have 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  being  kind  again.”  Immediately 
after  this,  the  rebels  marched  towards  Clane,  being  in- 
formed that  a reinforcement  was  required.  As  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  route  they  attacked  various  houses,  mur- 
dering their  inhabitants  in  the  most  brutal  manner.  The 
number  of  soldiers  killed  during  the  attack  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Of  the  Cork  Regiment,  one  captain,  two  sergeants, 
one  drummer,  and  twenty-three  privates.  Of  the  An- 
cient Britons,  nine  privates. 

CLANE. 

This  garrison  consisted  of  a company  of  the  Armagh 
Militia,  commanded  by  Captain  Jephson,  and  forty  of  the 
Clane  Yeoman  Cavalry.  On  the  24th  of  May,  the  main 
body  of  the  rebels  stole  into  the  town,  about  two  o’clock. 
The  trumpeter,  hearing  some  noise  in  the  street,  sounded 
the  “ turn  out  the  whole upon  which  Captain  Jephson’s 
company,  who  w^ere  billeted  through  the  village,  accoutered 
themselves  and  sallied  forth  in  single  combat ; but  they 
soon  formed  themselves  and  made  a noble  stand,  finally 
repulsing  the  rebels.  Captain  Griffith  of  the  Clane  corps 
received  an  express  of  the  recent  carnage  at  Prosperous, 
and  the  attack  of  Clane.  He  soon  got  to  the  scene  of 
action  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  rebels  pursued 
by  the  loyalists.  The  Captain  had  scarcely  a moment  to 
draw  up  his  little  band,  when  the  rebels  from  Prosperous, 
some  of  them  clad  in  the  uniform  of  the  plundered 
Britons,  made  a desperate  charge  into  the  town,  but  were 
soon  repulsed  by  the  bravery  of  the  troops.  About  ten  of 
the  loyalists  were  killed  in  the  engagement. 

BALLYMORE  EUSTACE. 

This  place  being  noted  for  harbouring  rebellious  prin- 
ciples, and  having  an  immense  quantity  of  arms, 
Captain  Beevor  was  sent  there  with  detachments  of  the 
9th  Dragoons.  Antrim,  Tyrone,  and  Armagh  Militia, 
in  order  to  disarm  the  populace.  On  the  morning  of 
the  23d  of  May,  four  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen 
brought  in  fifty  rebels  who  gave  up  their  arms,  and  re- 
ceived protections.  The  Captain,  owing  to  the  appear- 
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ance  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  disaffected,  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  keep  so  large  a garrison  there ; and, 
therefore,  sent  away  a hundred  and  fifty  of  his  detach- 
ments, leaving  himself  with  only  forty  men.  About  the 
hour  of  one  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  he  was 
awakened  by  the  cry  of  a person,  that  the  rebels  were 
determined  to  be  revenged  on  him.  Two  men  immedi- 
ately rushed  into  his  bed-chamber,  one  armed  with  a pis- 
tol, and  the  other  with  a pike.  The  former  fired  at  the 
Captain  but  missed  him ; on  which  he  seized  a pistol 
which  lay  on  the  table,  and  shot  the  leader  through  the 
body.  The  other  rebel,  seeing  the  Captain  reach  for 
another  pistol,  caught  him  round  the  waist  and  carried 
him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs — a scuffle  ensued,  in  which 
the  rebel  was  shot.  The  remainder  of  the  troops  now 
began  to  assemble,  when  a hot  contest  ensued,  in  which 
fifty  of  the  rebels  fell. 

KILDARE. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  a vast  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants surrendered  their  arms,  and  took  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, thereby  obtaining  protections.  General  Wilford 
on  leaving  Kildare  ordered  an  innholder  of  the  name  of 
Cooper  to  collect  his  baggage  and  lodge  it  in  the  guard- 
house. He  also  sent  orders  to  Captain  Winter  and  a party 
of  the  9th  Dragoons,  at  Monastereven,  to  follow  him  a 
little  way  into  the  country,  where  he  met  a party  of  rebels, 
headed  by  James  Dougherty,  whom  they  attacked  and 
defeated  prior  to  Captain  Winter’s  appearance.  During 
this  engagement,  the  Popish  inhabitants  of  Kildare,  as  a 
signal  of  general  attack,  rang  the  market  bell,  when 
about  two  thousand  rebels,  led  on  by  Roger  Megary, 
marched  into  town,  and  seized  all  upon  whom  they  could 
lay  hands,  including  the  pikes  and  fire-arms  which  they 
had  surrendered  a few  days  before.  About  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  they  marched  for  Monastereven  mustering 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  and  killing  such  Protes- 
tants as  came  in  their  way. 

MONASTEREVEN. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  an  express  arrived  here,  that  the 
rebels  were  advancing  in  great  numbers.  A column  ap~ 
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proaclied  the  town,  by  the  canal,  but  was  repulsed  by 
Lieutenant  Baggot,  and  the  company  under  his  command ; 
on  which  the  rebels  retreated,  intending  to  attack  the 
town  in  another  quarter.  The  second  column  of  the  in- 
surgents advanced,  and  were  likewise  defeated  by  the 
cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Haysted.  A serious  action 
took  place  in  the  main  street,  the  rebels  contesting  every 
inch  of  ground.  In  this  engagement  they  lost  to  the 
amount  of  seventy,  whilst  that  of  the  loyalists  only 
amounted  to  five  yeomen,  and  nine  horses. 

May  24th,  the  house  of  Mr.  Darragh,  of  Eagle  Hill, 
was  attacked  by  a numerous  body  of  rebels  from  Knock  - 
alin  Hill,  but  was  defended  by  Mr.  Dalton,  his  brother- 
in-law,  two  other  friends,  and  four  soldiers.  The  assail- 
ants availed  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  which  the 
Papist  servants  of  the  house  could  afford,  but  were  bravely 
repulsed  by  the  inmates,  who  killed  about  thirty  of  the 
gang.  On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Dalton  found  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  lying  near  the  house,  and  on 
searching  his  pockets,  found  Captain  Svvayne's  protection, 
. which  had  been  granted  on  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  giving  up  his  arms.  This  wretch  lived  close  to 
Eagle  Hill,  and  had  been  brought  through  a malignant 
fever,  owing  to  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Darragh.  He  kept 
a school,  and  had  a rosary  celebrated  every  night  in  his 
house.  How  mighty  pious  ! 

RATHANGAN. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  in  a state  of  insur- 
rection, which  fully  developed  itself  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  May,  by  the  appearance  of  great  bodies  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sallins  and  Rathangan.  Various  skir- 
mishes took  place  between  the  picquets  of  the  loyalists  and 
the  rebels,  in  which  several  lost  their  lives ; but,  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  an  immense  concourse  of  the  insur- 
gents entered  the  town,  and  surrounded  the  house  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  which  contained  some  of  his  workmen  who  were 
Papists,  and  three  Protestant  young  men.  They  broke 
the  window- shutters,  and  thrust  through  the  openings 
burning  straw ; they  also  set  fire  to  the  door  and  windows 
of  the  under- ground  offices.  Mr.  Spencer  opened  a win- 
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dow,  and  told  them  quietly  that  they  should  have  his  arms. 
He  came  down  stairs  and  opened  the  door,  on  which  a 
ruffian  of  the  name  of  Doorley  approached  him,  using  the 
most  opprobrious  language.  Mr.  Spencer  asked  him  what 
he  had  ever  done  to  offend  him  ? when  the  other  replied 
— “ You  would  not  give  me  a protection  against  the 
soldiers.”  Mr.  Spencer  assured  him  that  he  would  have 
done  so  had  he  applied  to  him ; but,  perceiving  them 
growing  turbulent,  he  retired  into  the  house,  and  was 
pursued,  murdered,  and  mangled  in  the  most  savage  man- 
ner. After  the  perpetration  of  this  diabolical  act,  they 
massacred  George  Moore,  James  his  son,  and  John  Hea- 
slip,  his  son-in-law — the  three  Protestants  that  were  in  the 
house.  The  labourers  joined  the  mob  and  were  not  in- 
jured. The  first  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Spence’s  corps,  a Mr. 
Moore,  who  had  served  in  the  King’s  service,  had  gathered 
about  fifteen  of  the  yeoman  infantry,  together  with  a few 
of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  and  retreated  into  the  house  of 
Mr.  Niell,  a Quaker.  The  rebels  attacked  the  house  and 
asked  him  to  surrender  his  arms,  asserting  that  he  should 
not  be  injured.  For  some  time  he  refused  compliance ; 
but,  owing  to  the  entreaties  of  the  females  in  the  house, 
acceeded  to  the  terms  which  had  been  delusively  offered. 
But  these  amiable  females  found,  alas ! that  they  had  been 
deceived,  for  the  insurgents  murdered  every  Protestant 
they  could  find  on  the  premises,  leading  them  into  the 
street  and  butchering  them  with  fiendish  exultation.  They 
led  Mr.  Moore  about  the  streets,  mocked  and  insulted  him. 
His  wife,  who  had  been  confined  a few  days  previously, 
was  removed  to  the  house  of  Captain  Grattan,  and 
having  conducted  him  opposite  to  it,  the  rebels  determined 
to  murder  him  there  ; but  some  of  the  savages,  possessed  of 
more  feeling  than  the  rest,  objected,  and  led  him  to  an- 
other part  of  the  town,  and  shot  him.  On  the  whole, 
they  murdered  nineteen  Protestants  in  this  small  village. 
The  following  expressions  are  related  to  have  been  used 
by  them,  by  persons  of  undoubted  veracity  : — “ We  have 
got  rid  of  our  friends  and  have  sent  their  souls  jumping 
to  hell : we  have  at  last  got  what  we  had  a right  to — our 
own  country  to  ourselves.”*  A detachment  of  the  7th 
* Ireland  for  the  Irish. — O’Connell. 
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Dragoon  Guards,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Mahon,  and  some  Yeoman  Cavalry  from  Tullamore, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  town  on  Monday,  the  28th 
of  May.  Having  divided  the  squadron  into  two  parts, 
intending  to  surround  the  rebels,  one  -party  passed 
through  the  town  without  molestation,  and,  having  joined 
the  other,  were  returning,  when  they  received  a tremen- 
dous  fire  of  musketry  from  the  windows,  killing  three 
and  wounding  eleven.  The  horse  of  Lieutenant  Malone 
was  shot  under  him  in  the  street,  upon  which  he  became 
their  prisoner.  The  remainder  of  the  troops  were  obliged 
to  retreat  towards  Monastereven.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  the  City  of  Cork  Militia  under  Colonel  Long- 
ford, with  a detachment  of  dragoons,  and  two  field-pieces, 
approached  Rathangan.  The  rebels  showed  the  utmost 
consternation ; some  were  for  giving  battle,  others  for 
vacating  the  town.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Longford  re- 
ceived from  the  rebels,  by  express,  a letter,  stating  that 
they  would  instantly  put  Mr.  Malone  to  death,  if  the 
troops  did  not  retire  ; but  he,  disregarding  their  menace, 
advanced  precipitately  after  -having  fired  some  cannon 
shot  at  the  town,  dislodging  the  rebels,  and  putting  them 
to  flight.  Such  was  their  confusion,  that  Mr.  Malone 
received  no  injury.  About  sixty  of  the  rebels  were  shot 
on  this  day,  by  the  army,  in  the  town  of  Rathangan. 

KILCULLEN. 

In  consequence  of  having  surrendered  pikes  and  mus- 
kets to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand,  to  General  Dun- 
das,  and  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  the  rebels  in  this 
district  were  looked  upon  by  the  civil  magistrates  as  hav- 
ing renounced  rebellion. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Robert  Douglas  came  into  Kilcullen,  and  informed  the 
garrison  that  the  rebels  had  assembled  at  Gilltown  the 
preceding  night,  and  that  they  intended  to  attack  the 
town.  Patroles  were  therefore  sent  to  all  the  avenues 
leading  to  it.  Two  expresses  were  sent  to  Ballymore 
Eustace,  to  apprise  the  garrison  there  of  the  intended 
rising,  but  were  met  by  five  hundred  pikemen,  who 
knocked  one  off  his  horse;  but  the  other  returned  to  the 
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town  without  delivering  his  express,  crying  out — u To 
arras  \” 

The  towm,  however,  remained  quiet  till  seven  o’clock 
on  the  following  morning,  when  forty  of  the  cavalry,  and 
the  Romneys,  and  twenty-two  of  the  Suffolk  Fencibles 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  Old  Kilcullen,  where  the 
rebels  were  assembled.  Three  hundred  of  their  number 
were  entrenched  in  the  vicinity  of  the  churchyard,-  being 
well  secured  against  an  attack.  The  cavalry  were  imme- 
diately ordered  to  charge  ; but,  owing  to  the  advantageous 
ground  of  the  enemy,  were  repulsed  three  times  with  loss. 
With  the  utmost  difficulty  Captains  Cook  and  Erskine 
prevailed  upon  the  troops  to  charge  the  enemy  again,  in 
which  engagement  the  former  officer  advanced  some  yards 
before  them;  but,  his  horse  being  shot,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and,  while  in  this  situation,  that  brave  officer  be- 
came the  victim  of  the  merciless  pikemen.  Erskine  also, 
and  twenty^two  privates,  met  a like  fate.  In  the  space 
of  ten  minutes,  a well-directed  volley  from  the  Suffolk 
Fencibles,  commanded  by  Captain  Beale,  dispersed  the 
rebels.  The  troops  under  -General  Dundas,  having  been 
defeated  at  Old  Kilcullen,  made  good  their  retreat  to 
Kilcullen  Bridge,  which  movement  prevented  the  rebels 
from  attacking  that  place ; but  they  continued  their 
march,  and  halted  between  Kilcullen  and  Naas,  intending 
to  cut  off  General  Dundas  and  his  forces  from  further  re- 
treat ; but  the  general,  not  being  deterred,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  thirty  Suffolk  Fencibles  and  ten  cavalry, 
and,  after  firing  a few  rounds,  and  charging  the  enemy, 
took  possession  of  their  posts.  There  were  three  hundred 
rebels  slain  in  this  engagement.  The  following  day  the 
General  abandoned  Kilcullen,  determining  to  concentrate 
his  forces  as  near  the  metropolis  as  possible,  believing  that 
the  enemy  had  laid  their  plans  to  attack  it.  After  which 
event  the  most  shocking  barbarities  were  practised. 
There  were  six  rebel  encampments  in  the  county  Kildare 
— one  at  Knockallin,  one  at  Barnhill,  one  at  Hodgestown, 
one  at  Hortland,  one  at  Redgap,  and  one  at  Timahoe — 
the  whole  of  which,  it  is  said,  contained  sixteen  thousand 
rebels.  A deputation  from  Knockallin  and  Barnhill  was 
dispatched  to  General  Dundas,  stating  that  they  would 
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surrender  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  homes,  provided 
his  prisoners  were  liberated,  witli  which  terms  he  refused 
to  comply.  They  then  offered  to  surrender  uncondition- 
ally, but  the  General  still  refused  to  grant  them  protec- 
tion without  the  sanction  of  Government.  After  this, 
numbers  of  them  repaired  to  the  county  Wexford,  in 
order  to  join  their  fellow  traitors.  The  insurrection 
having  put  on  a more  determined  aspect,  General  Duff 
left  the  city  of  Limerick  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men, 
consisting  of  fifty  of  Lord  Roden’s  Fencibles,  two  hun- 
dred of  the  city  of  Dublin  Militia,  and  two  small  guns. 
Having  reached  Kildare  in  forty-eight  hours,  they  found 
the  rebels  posted  in  a fort ; and,  placing  his  army  in 
battle  array,  Sir  James  Duff  sent  a sergeant  to  the  rebel 
camp  to  desire  that  they  would  surrender  their  arms  ; 
but  they  wantonly  fired  on  his  troops,  killing  one  and 
wounding  three-  This  caused  the  military  to  return  the 
fire  and  charge  the  rebels,  of  whom  in  a short  time  four 
hundred  lay  either  dead  or  dying.  There  existed  great 
disaffection  in  the  various  corps  of  yeomen  in  this  county. 
The  Castledermot  Corps  had  but  five  men  who  were 
not  implicated  in  the  rebellion.  The  Slievmarigue  also 
were  disaffected,  but  modestly  gave  up  their  arms.  The 
corps  of  Captain  Gerard  Fitzgerald  acquitted  themselves 
nobly  during  the  insurrection  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Another  corps  in  this  district,  commanded  by  Captain 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  of  Geraldine,  near  Athy,  were  pub- 
licly disarmed  in  the  Market  Square,  and  their  com- 
mander committed  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  a prisoner,  for 
some  time.  The  whole  of  the  Rathangan  Corps  joined 
the  rebels,, and  the  North  Naas  Corps  could  muster  but 
sixteen  upon  whom  they  could  depend.  The  Clane  Corps 
also  presented  a sad  spectacle  of  disaffection,  being  able 
to  muster  but  twenty-four  on  the  24th  of  May.* 

CARLOW. 

As  in  other  places,  the  stopping  of  the  mail  coaches 
upon  the  line  from  Dublin  to  Carlow  was  made  the  signal 
for  the  rising  of  the  rebels  in  this  town  ; and,  consequently 

* Be  it  remembered  that  these  corps  were  composed  of  Roman 
Catholics. 
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on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  May,  the  insurgents  en- 
tered the  town  to  the  number  of  five  thousand.  They 
marched  in  from  Hacketston,  Grange,  Rathvilly,  Tullow, 
Borris,and  Leighlin,  headed  by  James  Roche,  a farmer, 
and  were  joined  by  most  of  the  Popish  inhabitants  and 
other  persons  who  arrived  in  the  town  secretly  the  pre- 
ceding day  and  night.  They  advanced  in  a body  through 
Tullow  Street,  till  they  reached  the  Potatoe  Marker, 
where  they  were  repulsed  by  the  sentinels  who  were  sta- 
tioned in  that  locality,  and  some  loyal  Protestants  who 
had  joined  them  ; they,  by  a well  directed  fire,  defeated 
them,  and  drove  them  towards  the  gaol.  Here  they  met 
with  the  same  spirit  in  the  other  sentinels,  who  bravely 
stopped  them  in  their  progress,  and  drove  them  towards 
the  Court-house,  where  they  received  some  shots  from 
the  houses  of  the  loyal  Protestants.  Thinking  them- 
selves surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  they  threw  down  their 
arms,  and,  in  the  greatest  consternation,  attempted  to 
make  their  escape  by  the  road  through  which  they  had 
entered  ; but,  fearing  to  meet  the  military,  multitudes 
of  them  took  refuge  in  the  houses  of  their  asso- 
ciates, which  were  set  fire  to  by  the  soldiers,  in  order  to 
force  the  miscreants  from  their  retreats.  Some  rushed 
through  the  flames  and  were  shot ; others  remained  until 
they  were  consumed  ; and  such  as  got  off  through  the 
streets,  were  pursued  and  killed  by  the  soldiers  and 
yeomen.  It  is  generally  believed  that  seven  hundred  of 
the  unfortunate  wretches  perished  on  this  day,  and  were 
buried  in  a gravel  pit  at  Graigue,  known  by  the  name  of 
Croppy  Hole. 

It  is  a remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  insur- 
rection at  Carlow,  that  not  one  of  the  loyalists  perished, 
owing  to  the  order  that  prevailed.  There  were  about 
two  hundred  troops  in  the  town,  who  were  posted  in  the 
following  order  : — twelve  men  at  Graigue  Bridge,  twelve 
on  the  Dublin  road,  and  the  remainder  at  the  various  en- 
trances to  the  town.  The  parties  thus  stationed  had  re- 
ceived strict  orders  to  allow  the  rebels  to  enter  unmolest- 
ed, which  they  did,  with  the  exception  of  the  sentinel  at 
the  Collector’s  house,  who,  when  he  saw  the  insurgents 
marching  up  Tullow  Street,  and  shouting,  “ the  town  is 
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Our  own,”  fired  upon  them,  when,  in  a moment,  his  body 
was  perforated  with  pike  wounds,  of  which  he  afterwards 
recovered.  Owing  to  the  wise  management  of  the  officers 
commanding,  in  stationing  the  loyalists  and  dragoons  in 
so  many  places,  the  rebels  thought  there  must  be  a great 
force  in  the  town,  they  being  met  at  every  quarter,  as 
they  fled  ; to  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  is  owing 
the  security  of  life  that  prevailed  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write  ;for,  had  the  rebels  fought,  they  could  have  car- 
ried the  few  troops  in  their  arms,  and  thrown  them  into 
the  Barrow. 

The  “ Boys”  from  the  Queen’s  County  intended  to 
have  met  their  brethren  of  the  other  counties  in  Carlow, 
but  were  prevented  from  so  doing,  by  being  informed 
that  there  were  two  cannons  placed  upon  the  bridge  that 
divided  the  two  counties  ; they,  therefore,  attacked  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  John  Whitty,  a Protestant  Clergyman, 
near  Arles ; but  in  this  attempt  they  were  also  defeated 
by  the  rev.  gentleman  and  his  domestics.  This  con- 
flict continued  from  three,  until  six  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
when  the  ammunition  of  Mr.  W.  being  expended,  he 
sent  backward  to  a neighbour  to  borrow  more.  One  of 
the  messengers  was  killed,  and  the  other  left  for  dead, 
but  subsequently  recovered ; the  rebels,  however,  not 
being  apprised  of  the  fact  of  the  want  of  ammunition  on 
the  part  of  the  little  garrison,  fled.  The  rev.  gentleman’s 
gallantry  on  this  occasion  was  astonishing,  which  the 
following  fact  proves.  He  held  the  last  charge  in  his 
gun,  until  he  saw  a ruffian  bring  a lighted  torch,  and  set 
fire  to  the  hall-door,  upon  which  he  jumped  through  the 
parlour  window,  and  shot  the  rebel.  This  act  of  bravery 
turned  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents  from  their  purpose, 
for  they  immediately  took  flight.  Soon  after,  the  rebels 
attacked  the  Charter  School  of  Castlecarbery,  in  greafc 
numbers,  breaking  the  windows,  and  firing  hundreds  of 
shot  through  it,  but  were  repulsed,  and  lost  upwards  of 
twenty  of  their  men  in  the  engagement;  but,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  they  again  repeated  the  attack,  and  burned  the 
Institution  to  the  ground.  These,  and  like  outrages, 
having  been  represented  to  the  Irish  Government,  by 
Lieutenant  Tyrrell,  Lord  Castlereagh  recommended  the 
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raising  of  supplementaries,  whom  he  would  supply  with 
arms,  &c.,  as  he  could  not  possibly  allow  a diminution 
of  the  forces  in  Dublin.  Soon,  however,  after  this  con- 
sultation, General  Champagne  proceeded  to  Edenderry, 
with  the  following  forces  : — a detachment  of  the  Limerick 
Militia;  the  Collestown  Yeomen  Cavalry;  the  Canal 
Legion  ; the  Clonard  Cavalry,  and  the  Ballina  Cavalry. 
The  enemy  were  numerous,  and  were  posted  very  ad- 
vantageously, but  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  troops, 
under  their  respective  officers,  made  up  for  the  paucity 
of  their  numbers.  The  camp  of  the  insurgents  was  soon 
taken’;  and  they,  finding  themselves  vanquished,  fled. 
Another  successful  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  loyalists, 
took  place  on  the  following  day  at  Kilgreny. 

KILCOCK 

A party  of  the  rebels  having  encamped  at  Timahoe, 
sent  a delagate  to  Sir  Fenton  Aylmer,  wffio  was  stationed 
at  Kilcock,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  their  intention  to 
surrender  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  respective  homes, 
and  also,  to  request  that  he  would  go  to  their  camp.  He, 
agreeably  to  their  desire,  having  gone  there,  on  their 
strong  assurance  of  returning  to  their  allegiance,  endea- 
voured to  obtain  an  amnesty  for  them,  from  Lord  Cam- 
den, but  such  was  their  treachery  at  this  interview,  that  his 
friend  who  accompanied  him,  perceived  two  of  the  rebels 
steal  behind  a hedge,  and  present  their  muskets  at  him  ; 
they  were  prevented  firing,  however,  by  some  one  of  the 
leaders  ; and,  notwithstanding  all  their  pacific  demonstra- 
tions, they  treacherously  made  an  attack  on  the  General’s 
position  at  Kilcock,  with  the  whole  force  from  Timahoe, 
on  the  Monday  following,  vociferating,  that  all  they 
wanted  was  the  bloody  Sir  Fenton  Aylmer,  and  his 
Orange  crew.  The  rebels,  after  entering  the  town,  search- 
ed*every  recess  and  chimney  in  the  inn,  for  him  and  his 
officers,  but  he  had  retired,  and  joined  a small  corps  of 
yeomanry,  commanded  by  Captain  Jones,  about  a mile 
from  the  town,  where  he  determined  to  give  them  battle. 
He  took  up  his  ground  upon  Sir  Percy  Gethins’  lawn ; 
but  to  his  mortification,  found  that  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic yeomen  had  deserted  him,  leaving  him  only  fonrteen 
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Protestants.  The  rebels  took  one  of  these  Protestants 
who  had  ventured  too  far  towards  their  position  ; his 
name  was  Nicholas  Newenham  ; and,  having  made  him 
dig  his  own  grave,  and  tortured  him  for  five  days,  during 
which  they  led  him  at  stated  hours  to  the  brink  thereof, 
to  say  his  prayers.  But  one,  more  humane  than  the  rest, 
put  an  end  to  his  suffering,  by  shooting  him  through  the 
head.  About  a month  after,  as  Sir  Aylmer  was  coming 
to  Kilcock,  with  fourteen  dragoons,  he  was  wav-laid 
near  Clane,  and  had  a narrow  escape  of  his  life,  as  the 
hedges  were  lined  with  rebels,  who,  having  prematurely 
fired  on  one  of  the  videtts,  the  remainder  of  the  party 
were  saved. 

MAYNOOTH. 

From  the  supposed  sanctity  of  this  place,  it  was  thought 
that  the  rebels  would  not  attack  it ; but,  on  the  10th 
June,  it  was  entered  by  a band  of  insurgents  of  about 
five  hundred,  headed  by  William  Aylmer.  The  yeo- 
manry being  but  few,  and  some  of  them  disaffected,  made 
but  little  resistance.  An  attack  was  made  on  a Mr. 
Bruce  and  his  family.  He  was  an  English  gentleman,  and, 
with  his  sons,  belonged  to  the  Cartown  Yeomanry.  The 
family  fled  to  Lexlip,  and  escaped,  all  but  one  son,  who 
was  inhumanly  butchered.  Very  little  interest  attaches 
to  this  attack  on  Maynooth,  as  we  believe  it  was  a mere 
show,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Romish  districts  were 
also  the  subjects  of  attack. 

OVIOTSTOWX. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Irvine  who  commanded  the  garrison 
at  Trim,  having  received  intelligence  that  a numerous 
body  of  rebels  were  assembled  at  Oviotstown,  near 
Kilcock,  marched  to  meet  them  with  a considerable 
force  of  regular  troops  and  yeomanry.  The  gallant 
Colonel  attacked  and  defeated  the  rebels— two  hundred 
of  them  having  been  slain.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
King's  troops  was  but  trifling  ; but  in  the  conflict,  ( apt. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  was  killed,  and  Coionel  Irvine  wound- 
ed. William  Aylmer,  who  had  been  a Lieutenant  in  the 
Kildare  Militia,  was  the  leader  of  the  rebels  in  this  action, 
c 2 
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DUBLIN. 

During  these  skirmishes  in  the  Provinces,  Dublin,  of 
course,  continued  in  a considerable  state  of  ferment, 
owing  to  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  success  of  the 
King’s  troops  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  dissaffected 
inhabitants  still  giving  proofs  that  they  hoped  to  succeed 
in  a general  insurrection.  On  the  29th  May,  the  yeo- 
manry were  ordered  to  do  duty  at  Dolphin's  Barn,  an 
outskirt  of  the  city,  when  a Romanist  named  Ray- 
mond, a disaffected  yeoman,  divulged  the  secret  of  an  in- 
tended simultaneous  attack  on  the  city — a portion  of  the 
plan  of  which  was  to  murder  the  ofticers  and  Protes- 
tants of  the  yeomanry,  and  to  deliver  up  the  bridge  to  the 
assailants.  They  were  then  to  proceed  to  the  battery  in 
the  Park,  to  inform  the  guard  that  they  had  been  defeat- 
ed ; to  ask  admittance,  and,  being  let  in,  to  murder  the 
guard,  to  take  possession  of  the  battery  and  ammunition, 
and  to  turn  it  to  their  own  use.  A Protestant,  however, 
of  the  name  of  Jemmys,  who  had  been  a United  Irish- 
man, discovered  the  plot  to  Lieutenant  Maturin,  who, 
having  communicated  it  to  government,  Raymond  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  hanged. 

Committees  were  frequently  discovered  in  deliberation  ; 
blacksmiths  were  detected  in  the  act  of  making  pikes,  and 
sentinels  were  frequently  fired  at  on  their  posts.  There 
was  a constant  communication  kept  up  between  the  rebels 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  country,  which  was  proved  by 
the  interception- of  letters.  On  the  25th  of  May,  a de- 
tachment of  the  Merchants'  Corps  were  sent  to  escort  four 
waggons  of  ammunition  to  Naas,  and  on  their  return 
next  morning,  were  fired  on  by  the  rebels,  out  of  a wood 
near  Johnstown.  They  gallantly  returned  the  fire,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way ; but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  a large  body  of  rebels  were  concealed  in  the  wood, 
intending  to  draw  the  yeomanry  into  an  ambush.  On 
the  27th  of  May,  a party  of  the  same  corps  were  ordered 
on  a like  service,  when  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
party  was  a Colonel  in  the  rebel  service,  and  had  made 
many  false  pretenses  to  deliver  the  corps  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebels.  He  also  acknowledged  that  he  was  to  have 
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headed  a large  party  on  the  23d  May,  in  an  attack  upon 
Newgate.  The  government  were  apprised  that  the 
general  rising  was  to  take  place  throughout  the  city,  and 
ail  over*  the  kingdom,  on  the  23d  ; but  by  timely  pre- 
caution the  city  was  saved ; while,  in  the  southern 
counties  particularly,  the  rising  did  take  place.  On  the 
30th,  seven  men  were  detected  chalking  the  houses  of* 
the  loyalists,  and  acknowledged  that  they  belonged  to  a 
committee  of  fifteen  employed  on  that  service.  As  an 
insurrection  was  expected  every  night,  the  Lord  Mayor 
issued  the  following  caution  : — 

u Mansion  House. 
“A  CAUTION, 

“ LEST  THE  INNOCENT  SHOULD  SUFFEB  FOR  THE  GUILTY. 

“ The  Lord  Mayor  requests  his  fellow-citizens  to  keep 
within  their  houses  as  much  as  possibly  they  can,  suitable 
to  their  convenience,  after  sunset,  in  this  time  of  peril,  as 
the  streets  should  be  kept  as  clear  as  possible,  should 
any  tumult  or  rising  to  support  rebellion  be  attempted,  in 
order  that  the  troops  and  artillery  may  act  with  full  effect, 
in  case  of  any  disturbance.” 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  servant  discovered  to  his  lordship 
a conspiracy  amongst  the  servants  of  the  city  to  murder 
their  masters.  To  cover  the  iniquity  of  the  conspirators, 
an  address,  purporting  to  be  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  was  presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  the  30th  May,  wherein  they  expressed 
their  attachment  to  his  Majesty’s  person  and  government ; 
but  regretted  that  many  of  the  lower  classes  of  their 
communion  were  engaged  in  unlawful  associations  and 
practices.  The  address  was  signed  by  four  noblemen, 
some  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  some  respectable 
merchants,  and  by  twenty-eight  titular  Bishops.  Had 
these  Bishops  and  their  clergy  apprised  the  Government 
of  the  commencement  of  the  conspiracy  in  1798,  as  it 
was  well  known  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  con- 
fession-boxes, it  would  have  saved  much  bloodshed,  and 
all  the  unhappy  consequences  that  followed.  Indeed,  in 
those  counties  in  Ireland  where  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
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the  lower  classes  of  people,  some  days  previous  to  it,  resort- 
ed to  the  confession-boxes  of  their  priests.  The  roads 
leading  to  the  metropolis  were  so  much  obstructed  by 
the  rebels,  that  no  mail  coach  arrived  there  from  the  24th 
of  May  to  the  31st,  when  the  gallant  and  spirited  Sir 
James  Duff  struck  terror  into  the  insurgents  by  defeating 
them  at  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  by  which  a free  inter- 
course was  opened  with  the  South.  The  disaffected, 
being  disappointed  of  an  insurrection  in  the  city,  joined 
the  rebel  encampments  in  the  country  in  great  numbers. 
On  the  12th  and  13th  June,  a great  many  servants,  me- 
chanics, and  other  persons,  suddenly  disappeared  from 
Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  a like  circumstance 
took  place  when  the  rebels  were  about  to  make  any  great 
effort  in  Wexford,  Wicklow,  or  Kildare.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  insurrection  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
acted  most  magnanimously,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  loyalists  throughout  the  kingdom. 

TARA. 

Tara  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Dublin  ; and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May,  the  officers  of  the  Navan 
Cavalry  wrote  a letter  to  the  commandant  of  Kells,  re- 
questing that  he  would  send  them  such  troops  as  he  could 
spare,  for  their  protection,  as  the  rebels  had  planted  the 
tree  of  liberty  at  Dunshaughlin.  Captain  Molioy,  who 
commanded  there,  having  received  the  intelligence,  march- 
ed the  yeomen  cavalry,  and  infantry  of  that  town,  to 
relieve  them.  It  was  then  determined,  that  the  Kells 
Cavalry,  with  a detachment  of  the  Navan  troop,  should 
proceed  towards  Dunshaughlin,  where  they  found  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  a state  of  insurrection.  Being  join- 
ed by  other  reinforcements  of  yeomanry,  and  the  Ray 
Fencibles,  they  proceeded  towards  Tara  Hill,  where  they 
discovered  the  rebels  strongly  posted,  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand  in  number,  and  the  country  people  flocking 
to  them  from  every  quarter.  The  King’s  troops,  including 
the  yeomanry,  might  have  amounted  to  about  four 
hundred.  As  soon  as  the  rebels  perceived  them,  they  put 
their  hats  on  the  tops  of  their  pikes,  and  sent  forth  some 
dreadful  yells,  as  if  bidding  defiance.  They  then  began  to 
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advance,  firing  at  the  same  time,  but  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner. The  infantry  advanced  with  the  greatest  coolness  to 
meet  them,  and  did  not  fire  a shot  until  within  fifty  yards 
of  them.  The  cavalry  filed  to  the  right  and  left,  to  prevent 
the  infantry  being  out-flanked,  which  the  rebels  had  en- 
deavoured to  do.  The  insurgents  made  three  desperate 
onsets,  and  in  the  last,  laid  hold  of  the  cannon  ; but  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  gun,  having  laid  the  match  to 
it  before  they  could  completely  surround  it,  prostrated 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  assailants,  and  dispersed  the  remain- 
der The  rebels  were  at  length  routed,  and  fled  in  ail 
directions,  having  lost  about  four  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Three  hundred  horses,  their  baggage,  ammuni- 
tion, arms,  &c.,  were  all  taken  ; but  it  was  much  to  be  la- 
mented, that  the  brave  Ray  Fencibles  lost  twenty-six 
men,  and  the  Upper  Kells  Infantry  had  one  killed  and 
five  wounded.  On  the  4th  June,  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  conspiracy 
died  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  of  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived, when  resisting  those  appointed  to  take  him 
prisoner. 

COUNTY  WICKLOW. 

The  first  seeds  of  disaffection  seen  in  the  county  were 
by  a party  of  party  of  Defenders , who  had  been  hunted 
out  of  the  County  Louth,  in  1792,  and  were  employed  as 
labourers  in  the  mines  of  Wicklow.  A loyal  Papist  who 
was  tenant  to  Captain  King,  of  Rathdrum,  informed  his 
landlord  that  he  had  been  pressed  by  his  neighbour  to 
take  the  United  Irishman’s  oath,  and  that  if  he  delayed 
or  refused,  he  and  his  family  would  be  destroyed.  This 
man  being  satisfied  that  Papists,  under  priestly  influence, 
did  not  consider  the  oath  of  allegiance  binding,  proposed 
to  Captain  King  to  administer  the  following  test  oath  to 
the  Croneyhane  Corp  of  Yeomanry,  and  assured  him  that 
numbers  of  them,  who  were  disaffected,  would  refuse  to 

take  it  : — I do  in  the  presence  of  my  neighbours, 

solemnly  swear  by  the  contents  of  this  book,  containing 
the  holy  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  I have  not  joined,  nor, 
in  any  manner,  entered  into  any  society  or  association  of 
persons  styling  themselves  United  Irishmen,  or  any  other 
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seditious  society  or  association  whatsoever,  or  taken  any 
oath  to  keep  the  secrets  of  any  such  society;  and  that  I 
wiil  not  join,  nor  enter  into  any  such  society,  or  take 
any  oath  to  the  prejudice  of  his  Majesty,  King  George 
III.,  or  contrary  to  the  existing  laws  or  constitution  of 
this  Kingdom  of  Ireland  ; and  all  this  I swear  freely  and 
voluntarily,  without  any  mental  evasion  or  secret  reserva- 
tion whatsoever — So  help  me  God.”  The  fact  turned 
out  as  predicted-^  forty-four  of  the  corps,  who  were  deeply 
disaffected,  refused  to  take  the  oath,  because  the  priest 
had  pronounced  it  blasphemous.  In  consequence  of  hav- 
ing refused  to  do  so,  they  were  disarmed,  and  their  ac- 
coutrements given  to  loyalists.  Throughout  the  various 
counties  in  Ireland  the  test  proved  successful,  as  far  as 
proving  the  strength  of  the  loyalists.  There  has  not 
transpired  a single  instance  in  which  any  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  County  Wicklow  were  disaffected  towards  the  go- 
vernment. 

Part  of  the  Arklow  Corps  quartered  at  Gorey,  during 
their  patrol,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  May,  met  a wounded 
rebel,  whose  life  they  promised  to  spare  if  he  would  dis- 
close what  he  knew  of  the  United  business.  He  there- 
fore confessed,  before  many  respectable  witnesses,  “That 
he  had  been  sworn  by  his  priest,  to  rise  against  the 
government,  and  to  kill  all  heretics.”  A vast  number  of 
the  rebels  enlisted  in  the  King’s  troops  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  in  order  to  get  arms  and  discipline  to  assist  the 
insurgents,  which  was  fully  known  by  the  desertionhf 
twenty-two  of  the  King’s  County  Militia,  on  the  21st 
of  September.  On  the  13th  May,  the  Magistrates,  for 
some  miles  round  Baltinglass,  published  exhortations, 
principally  intended  for  the  lower  classes,  recommending 
them  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  make  confession  of 
their  guilt,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  obtain 
protections.  This  appeared  to  have  the  desired  effect, 
for  vast  numbers  of  the  deluded  creatures  poured  into 
town  and  did  as  they  were  advised  ; but,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  May,  those  very  men  were  found  re-arined, 
and  in  open  insurrection. 

The  corps  of  Captain  Saunders  of  Saunder’s  Grove, 
was  deeply  tinted  with  disaffection  ; but  this  gentleman, 
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with  great  and  uniform  steadiness,  tried,  and  had  them 
punished  ; in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a conspiracy 
to  murder  him,  which  happily  proved  abortive.  The 
rebels  having  assembled  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five 
hundred,  near  Stradford-upon-Slaney,  entered  that  town, 
determined  to  pillage  it.  While  they  were  proceeding 
thither,  they  were  met  by  Lieutenant  Macauley,  and 
thirty  of  the  Antrim  Militia,  and  Cornet  Love,  with 
twenty  of  the  9th  Dragoons,  who  attacked  them  in  good 
order.  The  insurgents  were  also  attacked,  at  the  same 
instant,  by  Captain  Stradford,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  with  twenty  of  his  corps.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  Their  leader,  on  this  occasion, 
escaped  to  Baltinglass,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
garrison  there,  in  order  to  betray  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  men  ; but  happily  was  not  able  to  accomplish  his 
purpose. 

In  the  district  of  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy,  there 
were  great  demonstrations  of  insurrection  existing  for  a 
length  of  time.  Reports  were  circulated  through  the 
country,  that  the  Orangemen  were  going  to  murder  the 
“ Poor  Romans and  were  sworn  to  “ wade  knee- 
deep  in  their  blood/’  These  reports  were  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  kindling  an  unextinguishahle  hatred  in 
the  Roman  Catholics  against  the  Protestants,  the  sad 
effects  of  which  soon  appeared  in  the  massacres  of  Wick- 
low, M exford,  Carlow,  Meath,  Dublin,  and  Kildare. 
Things  remained  in  this  state  till  the  spring  of  1798,  when 
the  resolutions  of  the  County  Wicklow  Committee  were 
obtained,  which  fully  shewed  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy. 
A proclamation  was  issued  at  this  time  by  the  orders  of 
government,  dated  1 1th  May,  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
the  rebels  pardon,  upon  condition  of  their  giving  up  their 
arms,  and  returning  to  their  duty ; but  this  not  having 
the  desired  effect,  the  gentlemen  of  the  district  ordered 
the  yeomen  to  garrison  at  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  a party  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  and 
twenty  of  the  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy  Cavalry,  under 
Lieutenant  Edwards  and  Lieutenant  Archer,  proceeded 
to  Roundwood,  and  continued  their  march  by  the  Devil’s 
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Glynn,  supposing  the  rebels  had  encamped  in  either  place. 
While  the  troops  were  pursuing  their  route,  they  were  in- 
formed by  express  that  the  rebels  were  burning  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hugo,  at  Drummeeny,  upon  which  they  set  off  at 
full  speed,  and  happily  arrived  in  time  to  save  it.  The  in- 
surgents continued  to  burn  the  houses  of  the  Protestants 
and  commit  other  depredations  both  by  day  and  night, 
which  led  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Mount  Kennedy 
to  expect  a regular  attack.  Their  expectations  were  soon 
realized  ; for,  on  the  30th  May,  the  rebels,  amounting  to 
1000,  entered  the  town,  shouting  and  huzzaing  for  Napper 
Tandy,  burning  the  stables  of  the  troops,  and  firing 
through  the  windows  of  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  were  soon  attacked  by  the  small  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  forty  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  twenty  of  the  Antrim 
Militia,  forty  of  the  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy  Cavalry, 
and  forty  dismounted  men,  who  had  only  received  their 
arms  on  the  preceeding  day*  We  have  been  told  by  an 
eye-witness,  that  nothing  could  surpass  the  valour  that 
pervaded  this  small  force  in  repelling  so  violent  and  sud- 
den an  attack.  In  its  commencement,  three  of  their  offi- 
cers were  killed,  and  several  of  the  men  ; but,  under  all 
these  disadvantages  and  discouragements,  the  loyalists 
kept  close  together,  and  fought  with  such  precision,  that 
the  rebels,  after  an  hour’s  conflict,  fled  in  all  directions. 
The  bravery  and  discipline  of  Lieutenaut  Ferguson,  and 
his  detachment  of  the  Antrim  Militia,  was  highly  merito- 
rious. 

The  following  circumstance  may  enable  the  reader  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  terrific  state  in  which  this  county 
was  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out.  Captain  Bearman, 
who  commanded  the  Coolgraney  Corps,  was  at  Arklow 
when  that  event  took  place ; and,  though  his  house  was 
but  five  miles  distant,  he  did  not  venture  to  go  to  it,  nor 
could  he  learn  what  was  going  forward  there  for  three 
weeks,  so  completely  was  all  communication  cut  off.  For 
some  months  after  the  rebellion  was  said  to  be  extinguish- 
ed in  this  county,  the  rebels  continued  to  commit  the 
most  shocking  atrocities,  plundering  and  burning  the 
houses  of  the  Protestants,  and  murdering  their  inmates. 
In  the  parish  of  Donoughmore  twenty-two  of  the  princi- 
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pal  loyalist’s  houses  were  burned,  and  above  a hundred 
of  them  fled  for  protection  to  Tullow.  This  desolating 
spirit  was  very  much  encouraged  by  the  conduct  of  the 
general  officers,  who  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  various 
magistrates  in  this  district ; which  refusal  caused  the 
insurgents  to  continue  their  ravages,  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  punishment.  Two  yeomen,  patrolling  near  the 
Meeting  of  the  Watersx  saw  a well-dressed  man  on  a 
horse,  covered  with  foam  and  sweat  from  severe  riding ; 
they  seized  him,  and  demanded  who  he  was,  and 
whence  he  came.  He  answered,  that  he  was  riding  about 
for  pleasure,  and  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  country.  They 
conducted  him  to  Ratbdrum,  where  he  was  examined  by 
the  commanding  officer,  but  would  not  give  any  satisfac- 
tory account  of  himself.  Captain  Gifford  having  gotten 
a brief  history  of  him  from  a recruiting  officer,  told  the 
gentleman  that  he  knew  that  he  was  a priest,  named 
Martin,  from  Drogheda;  that  he  was  acting  as  a spy,  and 
that,  unless  he  made  a full  confession,  he  should  be  put  to 
death.  At  first  the  priest  began  to  trifle,  but  perceiving 
that  the  captain  knew  more  of  him  than  he  imagined, 
made  the  following  statements,  which  he  confirmed  bv 
oath : — 

“ That  his  name  was  Martin  ; that  he  had  been  a friar 
of  Drogheda,  and  that  he  recently  officiated  at  Dunboyne  ; 
that  he  was  early  a United  Irishman,  and  very  active  in 
the  cause  ; that  he  preached  up  the  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants at  Dunboyne,  which  afterwards  took  place  there  ; 
that  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Father  Ledwicb, 
parish  priest  of  Rathfarnham,  whose  nephew  and  Wade 
he  excited  to  rebellion,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  both  hanged  on  the  Queen’s  Bridge.  That  he  was 
now  come  down  to  promote  the  cause,  and  was  in  search 
of  Byrne  and  Holt,  who  were  at  the  head  of  a large 
body  of  rebels,  in  the  mountains  between  Rathdrum  and 
Hacketstown  ; that  he  had  slept  on  the  preceding  night 
at  the  house  of  a priest  at  Roundwood  ; that  there  was  a 
club  of  traitors  sitting  at  that  tim^e  in  Dublin,  and  another 
in  Drogheda  ; that  a large  sum  of  money  had  been  levied 
on  the  Roman  Catholics  in  general,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
every  person  paying  according  to  his  wealth,  some  a 
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hundred  pounds  and  some  a shilling  ; that  the  money  so 
raised  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  to  reward  their  friends,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.” 

These  statements  have  frequently  been  denied,  particu- 
larly of  late ; but  whoever  looks  through  the  page  of 
history,  will  find  that  the  facts  preceding  those  events, 
which  we  have  related,  and  the  subsequent  transactions, 
oannot  but  see  the  antichristian  spirit  which  actuated  the 
sacerdotal  generals,  who  led  their  dupes  into  the  vortex 
of  worse  than  savage  cruelty,  giving  them  absolution  for 
the  breach  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  setting  them 
the  most  brutal  examples.  If  they  were  infallible  in 
those  days,  how  can  they  now  forget  that  they  must  be 
actuated  by  the  same  ex-cathedra  principles  still ; for  even 
now  the  clergy  of  the  Romish  Church  exonerate  their 
flocks  from  the  performance  of  any  obligation,  which  they 
may  make,  to  any  but  the  sons  of  Rome ; therefore,  they 
can  give  no  security  to  any  government,  Turk,  Jew,  or 
Pagan,  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  contract  into  which 
they  enter.  We  are  now  going  to  enter  upon  an  account 
of  the  insurrection  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  shall  do 
so,  hoping  that  our  brother  Protestants  will  read  the  facts 
which  we  are  about  to  narrate  in  a spirit  of  temperance, 
and  lay  those  truths  to  heart,  in  order  that  they  may  never 
again  be  caused  to  err  by  the  pitiful  grimaces  of  a faction, 
or  the  “ heart-rending”  cries  of  “ Freedom  for  Ireland/’ 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1797,  the  existence  of 
private  meetings  was  discovered  in  the  county  Wexford, 
and  a rumour  set  afloat,  as  in  other  places,  that  the  Orange- 
men were  to  rise  and  murder  their  Catholic  neighbours. 
The  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the  county,  being 
alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  used  the  most  unwearied 
exertions  to  suppress  the  tumults  which  had  arisen.  At 
the  commencement  of  1798,  it  was  observed  that  the 
Romanists  were  constant  in  their  attendance  at  the 
various  chapels  in  the  county,  having  received  strict  injunc- 
tions not  to  act  without  the  approbation  of  their  leaders  ; 
which  could  be  had,  of  course,  at  the  chapel  every  day. 
About  this  time,  several  persons  were  apprehended  on  the 
informations  of  a man  named  Cooper,  for  being  sworn 
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United  Irishmen,  and  were  lodged  in  the  county  gaol  of 
Wexford.  Various  blacksmiths  were  charged  with  manu- 
facturing pikes — one  in  particular  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so  for  twelve  months.  Owing  to  these  circum- 
stances, the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  much 
alarmed,  and  therefore  caused  meetings  to  be  held  in 
Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  and  Gorey,  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  the  most  efficacious  means  of  stopping  the  awful 
torrent  by  which  they  were  threatened.  Soon  after 
these  meetings,  the  Earl  of  Mountnorris,  accompanied 
by  some  gentlemen,  rode  through  the  country  to  the 
various  chapels,  at  the  time  the  congregations  were  assem- 
bled, and  expostulated  with  them  on  the  foolishness  of 
their  proceedings.  He  urged  upon  them  the  propriety 
of  surrendering  their  arms,  and  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. In  consequence  of  this,  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  headed  by  their  priests,  assembled,  and  took 
the  oath,  which  was  as  follows 

“ I do  hereby  declare  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists,  and  as  I hope 
to  be  saved  through  the  merits  of  my  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  that  I will  be  true  and  faithful  to  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  and  to  the  succession  of  his  family  to  the 
throne ; that  I will  support  and  maintain  the  Constitution,  as  by 
law  established;  that  1 am  not  a United  Irishman,  and  that  L 
never  will  take  the  United  Irishman’s  oath  ; that  I am  bound,  by 
every  obligation,  human  and  divine,  to  give  every  information 
in  my  power  to  prevent  tumult  and  disorder ; that  I will  neither 
aid  nor  assist  the  enemies  of  my  King  or  my  country,  and  that 
I will  give  up  all  sorts  of  arms  in  my  possession  : all  the  above 
I voluntarily  swear — So  help  me  God  and  Redeemer  !” 

This  oath  and  the  following  certificate  were  printed, 
and  given  to  each  person  who  was  sworn  ; — 

“ The  above  oath  was  taken  on  this  19th  day  of  January,  1798, 
before  me,  by  A.  B.,  of  Bally canow  parish. 

‘c  Mountnorris.’'’ 

Immediately  after  these  transactions,  a general  meet- 
ing of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  parish  was  held  in  the 
chapel  of  Ballycanow,  when  the  following  declarations 
of  loyalty  were  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  forwarded  to 
the  Earl  of  Camden,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  : — 

“ May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

“ We,  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
Ballycanow,  this  day  assembled  in  the  chapel,  holding  in  abhor- 
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rence  the  barbarous  outrages  lately  committed,  and  seditious 
conspiracies  now  existing  in  this  kingdom,  by  traitors  and  rebels, 
styling  themselves  United  Irishmen,  think  it  incumbent  on  us, 
thus  publicly,  to  avow  and  declare  our  unalterable  attachment 
and  loyalty  to  our  most  revered  Sovereign  King  George  III,  and 
our  determined  resolution  to  support  and  maintain  his  rights  and 
our  happy  Constitution.  And  we  do  further  pledge  ourselves  to 
co-operate  with  our  Protestant  brethren  of  this  kingdom,  in 
opposing,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  any  foreign  or  domestic 
enemy,  who  may  dare  to  invade  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  or  dis- 
turb the  peace  or  tranquillity  of  this  country.” 

This  declaration  was  signed  by  Priest  Murphy  and 
fourteen  Roman  Catholics  of  his  parish,  and  was  laid 
before  his  Excellency  by  Lord  Mountnorris,  who  received 
the  following  reply  : — 

“ Dublin  Castle , 16/^  April , 1798. 

“ My  Lord, — I have  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  commands  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
address,  which  was  presented  to  his  Excellency  by  your  lordship, 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Bally canow. 

(<  His  Excellency  commands  me  to  express  to  your  lordship  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  has  received  your  address,  and  his 
entire  reliance  on  the  loyalty  and  zeal  manifested  by  the  persons 
who  have  subscribed  to  it. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

“ Castlereagh.” 

By  these  means,  the  rebels  in  this  county  so  covered 
themselves  from  suspicion,  that  the  unsuspecting  Protes- 
tants lulled  themselves  into  fatal  security  ; and  the  govern- 
ment, too,  imagined  that  all  was  safe,  owing  to  the 
apparent  contrition  which  seemed  to  characterize  the 
demeanour  of  the  poor  deluded  people.  No  means,  there- 
fore, were  resorted  to,  in  this  unhappy  county,  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  The  troops  were  nearly  all  drawn 
off,  leaving  only  three  hundred  of  the  North  Cork 
Militia  to  garrison  the  town. 

An  order  from  government  having  arrived  to  the  pro- 
per authorities,  for  the  arrest  of  B.  B.  Harvey,  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  of  Newpark,  and  John  Colclough,  they  were 
secured  and  sent  prisoners  to  Wexford  gaol  ; upon  which 
the  robe  of  hypocrisy  was  laid  aside,  and  the  . lighted 
torch  of  rebellion  was  to  be  quenched  in  the  blood  of 
Protestants. 

The  night  upon  which  this  circumstance  took  place, 
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Father  John  M urphy,  priest  of  Boolanogue  was  the  first  to 
march  out  and  proclaim,  that  “the  hour  of  liberty  had 
arrived.*’  He  assembled  his  flock,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
conflict.  They  were  met  by  Lieutenant  Bookey  and 
twenty  of  the  Camolin  Cavalry,  whom  they  attacked,  kill- 
ing the  lieutenant,  and  routing  the  remainder.  Being 
filled  with  pleasure  at  their  recent  good  fortune,  the  in- 
surgents pursued  their  route  to  the  residence  of  Lieut. 
Bookey,  whom  they  had  killed  a few  minutes  before, 
and  found  the  doors  shut,  and  two  Protestants  stationed 
at  the  windows,  well  armed.  They  demanded  an  en- 
trance, but  were  answered  by  a discharge  of  two  guns 
from  the  house,  which  killed  two  of  the  party.  The 
assailants  now  grew  outrageous,  surrounded  the  house,  and 
fired  several  shots  through  the  windows,  and  at  last  burst 
open  the  door.  When  they  entered,  they  lighted  candles, 
and  were  proceeding  up  stairs,  when  another  discharge 
from  the  inmates  killed  two  more.  Finding  any  further 
attempts  useless,  they  then  set  fire  to  the  house,  but  were 
obliged  soon  to  retire,  owing  to  the  daylight  appearing ; 
which  circumstance  enabled  the  brave  men  to  escape  who 
so  nobly  defended  themselves.  Part  of  the  Camolin 
Cavalry,  while  scouring  the  opposite  side  of  the  country, 
were  joined  by  the  Enniscorthy  Corps,  Captain  Richards  ; 
the  Heathfield  Cavalry,  Captain  John  Grogan ; together 
with  the  Scarawalsh  Infantry,  Captain  Cornock  ; and,  pro- 
ceeding towards  Lieutenant  Bookey’s  house,  they  saw  him 
and  John  Donovan,  one  of  his  privates,  dead  on  the 
road,  their  bodies  being  mangled  in  a shocking  manner. 
May  the  memory  of  these  gallant  men  be  dear  to  every 
lover  of  loyalty ! 

On  the  following  day,  about  five  hundred  rebels  as- 
sembled between  Newtownbarry  and  Ferns,  and  attacked 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Dawson  of  Charles  Fort,  within  two 
miles  of  the  latter  place.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  the  Rev,  Francis  Turner,  of  Ballingale,  rector 
of  Edeermine,  a gentleman  of  excellent  character.  He 
had  but  just  baptised  a child,  when  the  rebels  surrounded 
the  house  with  their  usual  yells,  and  immediataly  set  the 
out-offices  on  fire.  Mr.  Turner,  looking  out  at  the  win- 
dow, inquired  what  they  wanted  ? on  which  they  desired 
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him  to  surrender  his  arms;  he  refused  to  comply,  and 
desired  them  to  depart.  Persisting  in  their  demand,  he 
again  replied,  that  he  would  never  surrender  his  arms  but 
with  his  life  ; on  which  they  fired  through  the  windows. 
Six  or  seven  Protestants,  who  had  fled  to  Mr.  Turner’s 
house  for  safety,  now  determined  to  defend  themselves 
to  the  last ; and,  for  a considerable  time,  they  made  a most 
gallant  resistance  by  incessantly  firing  out  upon  the  rebels, 
who  now,  exasperated  to  the  most  extravagant  fury, 
roared  like  beasts  of  prey.  At  length,  Matthew  Bulger, 
James  Meagher,  Denis  Carty,  and  another  noted  villain, 
with  the  greatest  deliberation,  waited  till  Mr.  Turner 
came  to  the  window  to  discharge  his  piece  : the  four 
levelled  together,  and  blew  off  the  side  of  his  face.  The 
other  persons  within,  seeing  him  fall,  ceased  firing,  and, 
in  the  excess  of  their  grief,  neglected  to  defend  themselves 
further.  At  this  time,  Michael  Keough,  Mr.  Turner’s 
own  proctor, — a man  that  had  always  received  from  the 
family  the  most  distinguished  marks  of  real  esteem,  and 
was  raised  by  them  from  poverty  to  a comfortable  living, — 
burst  through  the  back  window,  and  being  followed  by 
two  others,  set  the  study  on  fire  ; while  those  without  cut 
down  the  hall-door,  forced  an  entrance,  and  rushed  up 
stairs,  where  they  found  the  unfortunate  gentleman  sense- 
less, and  covered  with  blood.  They  treated  him  with  the 
most  savage  brutality ; left  him  mangled  to  pieces  ; mur- 
dered nine  of  his  Protestant  neighbours — two  of  whom 
were  the  sponsors,  and  one  the  father  of  the  infant  just 
baptised — and  then  set  fire  to  the  house.  The  body  of 
Mr.  Turner  was  consumed,  and  nothing  of  him  was  found 
afterwards  but  his  bones. 

The  rebels  stationed  on  the  hill  of  Oulard,  now  filled 
the  town  of  Wexford  with  indescribable  consternation. 
It  was  therefore  resolved  to  send  out  a detachment  of  the 
military  to  reconnoitre  and  disperse  them,  with  the  vain 
hope  that,  as  formerly,  twenty  disciplined  men  would  put 
hundreds  to  flight ; but  now  they  were  sworn,  and  headed 
by  their  priests,  who  were  determined  to  fight  hard.  The 
detachment  consisted  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Foote,  with 
Major  Lombard,  Captain  Decourcy  (brother  to  Lord 
Kinsale),  Lieutenant  Barry,  Lieutenant  D.  Williams, 
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Lieutenant  Ware,  an  ensign,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  with  the  Yeomen  Cavalry 
of  Colonel  Le  Hunte. 

When  the  rebels  perceived  the  approach  of  the  army, 
they  lay  in  ambush  in  the  ditches.  The  troops  advanced 
to  engage  the  body  on  the  side  of  the  hill ; but,  after 
firing  a few  rounds,  they  incautiously  charged  them,  when 
they  were  instantly  surrounded  by  the  whole  rebel  force, 
and  cut  to  pieces.  How  shall  we  attempt  to  describe  the 
situation  of  Wexford,  when  the  news  arrived  of  this 
dreadful  event  ? 

The  rebels  having  plundered  the  soldiers  of  all  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  proceeded  to  Corragrewa  Hill, 
where  they  continued  to  augment  their  forces,  and  finally 
determined  to  attack  Enniscorthy. 

The  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Court  own,  retreated  to 
Arklow,  hearing  the  rebels  were  too  numerous  to  contend 
with,  and  wishing  to  concentrate  their  whole  force. 
When  they  reached  Arklow,  the  soldiers  were  quartered 
in  the  barracks,  and  the  yeomen  and  their  families  re- 
ceived into  private  houses.  Many  of  the  country  people 
took  up  their  abode  in  barns  and  out-offices.  Though 
deserted  by  the  army,  Gorey  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  brave  and  resolute  John  H.  Go  wan,  Esq.,  Captain  of 
the  Wingfield  Cavalry,  and  a few  of  the  Tinahely  Yeomen 
Infantry.  The  yeomanry  in  Arklow  were  dissatis- 
fied because  they  were  not  permitted  to  return  and  assist 
Captain  Go  wan  ; but,  on  Tuesday  the  29  th  of  May,  an 
order  arrived  for  them  to  march  for  Gorey,  where  they 
arrived  that  night,  with  twenty-five  North  Cork,  twenty- 
five  Antrim,  and  twenty  Gorey  Infantry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Elliott,  of  the  Antrim  Militia. 

In  the  meantime  the  Oulard  rebels  approached  Ennis- 
corthy, and  having  summoned  the  town  without  effect, 
they  marched  to  Eallyorial  Hill,  heard  mass  from  the 
celebrated  Priest  Murphy  of  Boolanogue,  and  then  pro  - 
ceeded to  attack 

ENNISCORTHY, 

which  place  was  defended  by  three  hundred  men,  including 
the  yeomanry.  The  rebels,  after  hearing  mass  celebrated 
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bj  father  Murphy,  at  Bally  orial  Hill,  advanced,  in  number 
about  five  thousand,  and  commenced  firing  upon  the  troops, 
killing  two  of  the  officers,  and  wounding  two  more. 
The  yeomen  returned  the  fire  with  great  effect,  whilst  the 
insurgents  continued  to  advance  and  extend  their  wings,  in- 
tending to  surround  them  ; but  the  gallant  corps  continued 
unceasing  in  their  exertions,  till,  finally,  they  were  vic- 
torious. It  should  be  here  noticed,  that  a company  of  the 
North  Cork  kept  possession  of  the  bridge  against  about 
two  thousand  of  the  enemy  for  four  hours.  During  this 
engagement,  the  yeomen  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
never  exceeded,  and  seldom  equalled.  Of  the  loyalists, 
eighty-eight  were  killed;  of  the  rebels,  about  six  hundred. 
When  the  action  at  Enniscorthy  had  thus  terminated,  the 
loyalists  immediately  vacated  it.  Owing  to  the  houses 
being  set  on  fire  during  the  action  by  the  Popish  party, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  proceed  to  Wexford  town, 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  at  great  risk — the  rebels 
having  large  encampments  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

After  Enniscorthy  had  been  vacated  by  many  of 
the  loyalists,  the  most  savage  cruelties  were  practised 
upon  those  who  remained.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th 
May,  twenty  members  of  the  Established  Church  were 
murdered  in  front  of  the  rebel  line ; and  those  found  in 
the  suburbs  were  kept  prisoners  in  an  old  wind-mill,  situ- 
ate on  the  top  of  Vinegar  Hill.  The  camp  stationed  upon 
this  hill  was  addressed  every  day,  in  sections,  by  twenty 
priests. 

The  most  revolting  acts  were  committed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vinegar  Hill,  owing  to  the  commands  of  the 
villanous  priests,  Roche  and  Murphy,  a few  of  which  we 
shall  introduce  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

BORRIS. 

The  princely  mansion  of  Mr.  Kavanagh,  situate  in  this 
town,  was  next  the  subject  of  attack,  owing  to  the  activity 
and  loyalty  of  that  gentleman.  He,  however,  seeing  the 
excited  state  of  the  country,  had  used  his  influence  in 
augmenting  his  corps.  On  the  24th  of  May,  Captain 
Kavanagh,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  proceeded  through  the 
district,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  four  blacksmiths  who 
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were  in  the  act  of  making  pikes.  On  the  same  night, 
his  house  was  attacked  by  a body  of  rebels,  and  was  bravely 
defended  by  his  gallant  corps,  who  repulsed  them,  but  not 
until  the  ruffians  had  broken  the  lower  windows  of  the 
house,  and  carried  off  the  blacksmiths  who  were  confined 
in  it.  It  is  believed  that  fifty  of  the  insurgents  lost  their 
lives  on  this  occasion.  By  the  active  exertions  of  the 
yeomanry  corps  of  this  neighbourhood,  the  country  in  a 
few  days  was  pretty  well  cleared  of  the  most  daring  and 
treacherous  of  the  rebel  band,  who  joined  their  associates 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  they  committed  the 
most  dreadful  cruelties.  The  garrison  at  Borris  was  at 
this  time  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a party  of  the  9th 
Dragoons,  and  a few  of  the  Donegall  Militia,  who  were 
allowed  to  remain  unmolested  until  the  12th  of  June, 
though  surrounded  by  the  rebel  camps.  On  the  11th,  Sir 
Charles  Asgill,  by  concerted  movements  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  surrounded  the  camp  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  district  of  the  Roar,  and  succeeded  in  shooting  a 
great  number  of  the  insurgents.  The  events  of  this  day 
had  lulled  the  garrison  of  Borris  into  a security  which 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  them ; for,  on  the  following  day, 
they  received  the  intelligence  that  multitudes  of  the  rebels 
were  advancing  towards  the  town.  Their  forces  at  this 
period  were  greatly  weakened  by  the  absence  of  all  their 
officers  but  one,  who  were  engaged  with  several  of  their 
men  in  various  duties  in  the  adjacent  country.  The 
rapid  movements  of  the  enemy  allowed  no  time  for  calling 
men  in  ; for,  in  a few  hours  after  the  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach, they  entered  the  town,  and  set  fire  to  all  the 
houses.  They  next  attacked  the  Mansion-House  by  at- 
tempting to  batter  it,  but  met  with  gallant  resistance 
by  the  few  noble  fellows  who  defended  it.  The  insur- 
gents were  commanded  by  Priest  Kearns,  a noted  leader, 
who  was  subsequently  hanged  at  Edenderry.  Twelve 
rebels  lost  their  lives  in  this  engagement,  and  several 
wounded ; only  one  of  the  Donegall  Militia  wras  killed, 
and  two  wounded.  One  of  the  rebels  who  was  wounded, 
and  could  not  retreat,  proved  to  be  a tenant  of  Mr.  Kava- 
nagh’s,  wholived  close  to  his  house,  and  to  whom  he  had 
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been  very  kind.  This  wretch,  on  being  asked  why  he 
embarked  in  this  enterprise,  confessed  that  he  was  induced 
to  do  so  by  a promise  of  obtaining  a portion  of  the  Borris 
estate. 

The  garrison  of  Wexford  was  composed  of  two  hundred 
of  the  Donegall  Militia,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxwell,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  North  Cork, 
the  Heathfield,  and  Enniscorthy  Cavalry,  Captain  Ogle’s 
Infantry,  the  Enniscorthy  Infantry,  and  the  Wexford 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Doctor  Jacob,  and  the  Scarra- 
walsh,  the  Wexford,  and  Taghmon  Cavalry.  As  a re- 
inforcement to  the  garrison,  a detachment  of  the  Meath 
Regiment  and  four  officers,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Adams,  and  one  corporal  and  seventeen  gunners 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  with  two  howitzers,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Birch,  marched  from  Duncannon  Fort, 
for  Wexford,  on  Tuesday,  29th  May. 

The  first  night  the  troops  arrived  at  Taghmon,  they 
expected  to  be  reinforced  by  eighty  of  the  30th,  and  four 
companies  of  the  Meath  Regiments.  Though  these  troops 
did  not  arrive  in  time  to  join  them,  the  Meath  detachment 
set  out  on  their  march  two  hours  before  day,  having  been 
encouraged  by  the  country  people  to  do  so,  who  gave  them 
the  most  solemn  assurances  that  they  would  not  be  molest- 
ed on  their  march ; though,  in  doing  so,  they  had  no  other 
design  but  to  expose  them  to  a numerous  body  of  rebels 
who  lay  in  ambush  for  them.  When  they  arrived  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  Wexford,  having  seen  twelve  men  on 
an  eminence  near  the  road,  they  prepared  for  action ; but 
after  some  time,  not  perceiving  an  enemy,  they  renewed 
their  march  unmolested,  till  they  came  to  the  mountain  of 
Forth,  where  they  were  immediately  surrounded  by  a great 
body  of  rebels,  who  raised  a white  flag,  and  soon  after 
began  a severe  fire,  accompanied  by  the  most  dreadul  yells. 

The  militia,  panic-struck  by  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  betook  themselves  to  flight ; 
in  consequence  of  which  eighty-nine  of  the  privates,  and 
three  officers,  including  Captain  Adams,  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  entire  of  the  howitzers  and  ammunition  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels. 
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This  victory  inspired  the  insurgents  with  boldness  ; but 
nothing  contributed  so  much  to  this,  as  the  fanaticism 
which  the  priests  kindled  in  the  ignorant  multitude, 
by  assuring  them  in  their  sermons,  that  it  was  the 
will  of  God  to  root  out  heresy — which  was  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  the  fact,  that  the  balls  of  the  Orangemen 
could  not  enter  the  body  of  a priest. 

A detachment,  consisting  of  eighty  of  the  13th  Regi- 
ment, and  a party  of  the  Meath,  under  Major-General 
Faucett,  marched  from  Duncannon  Fort  to  Taghmon ; but, 
on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  their  friends,  they  returned.  As 
soon  as  Lieutenant*  Colonel  Maxwell  was  informed  of  that 
event,  he  marched  out  with  two  hundred  of  the  Donegall 
Regiment,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeomen 
cavalry,  to  support  the  13th  Regiment,  who  were  expected 
that  morning  at  Wexford.  When  he  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  Forth  Mountain,  near  the  place  where  the  detach- 
ment of  the  Meath  was  cut  to  pieces,  he  was  attacked 
by  a host  of  rebels,  who  poured  a very  heavy  fire  into  the 
ranks  of  the  loyalists.  The  rebels  used  the  howitzers 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Meath  with  severe  effect, 
and  drove  a number  of  horses  through  their  ranks,  which 
had,  in  some  measure,  the  effect  they  wished.  Great  con- 
fusion was  caused  among  our  troops  by  the  position  of  the 
dragoons,  who  were  pent  up  in  a narrow  road,  where  they 
could  not  form  or  render  any  possible  service,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  found 
it  necessary  to  retreat  to  Wexford.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Watson  and  fifteen  privates  lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion. 

On  Monday  the  28th  May,  the  military  and  loyal  in- 
habitants of  Wexford  began  to  put  it  in  a state  of  de- 
fence, by  forming  barriers  at  the  different  avenues  lead- 
ing to  it,  through  which  no  person  was  allowed  to  go, 
without  a pass  obtained  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
town,  or  one  of  the  officers  on  guard.  On  Tuesday,  29th 
May,  a detachment  of  the  Donegall  Regiment  and  some 
yeomen  marched  in.  On  Wednesday  the  30th,  the  drums 
beat  to  arms,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  a detachment 
of  the  Meath  Regiment  had  been  cut  off,  at  which  the 
people  became  greatly  excited,  and  the  consternation  was 
much  increased  by  the  following  circumstance  : — A body 
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of  rebels  set  fire  to  the  remote  end  of  the  Wooden  Bridge, 
and  their  design  in  destroying  it  was  to  prevent  the  gar- 
rison from  receiving  a reinforcement  of  troops  when  it 
would  be  attacked  by  the  rebel  army  encamped  on  the 
mountain  of  Forth.  The  amount  of  the  rebel  force  on 
the  Three-rock  mountain  was  about  10,000  ; and,  embol- 
dened by  their  late  successes,  they  determined  on  attack- 
ing the  town,  when  Lieutenant- Colonel  Maxwell,  think- 
ing his  force  insufficient  to  compete  with  them,  determined 
on  vacating.  Many  of  the  soldiers  who  composed  the 
garrison  were  disgusted  by  the  repeated  advantages  ob- 
tained by  the  rebels,  and  some  of  them  became  mutinous, 
and  refused  to  do  duty. 

Bagnal  Harvey,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 
authorities  before  taking  a public  part  as  a leader,  on 
finding  the  town  evacuated,  consulted  Gladwin,  the  gaoler, 
what  line  of  conduct  he  would  pursue,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  both  should  steal  out  of  town,  go  to  Duncannon  Fort, 
and  surrender  themselves  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
King’s  troops  there ; but,  unfortunately  for  Harvey,  the 
notorious  Mrs.  Dixon  entering  the  prison  at  the  moment, 
he  related  to  her  what  Gladwin  had  said,  on  which  she 
declared  that,  as  he  had  begun  the  United  business  with 
them,  he  must  go  through  with  it,  which  induced  him  to 
take  the  side  of  rebellion. 

Bagnal  Harvey  was  of  an  ancient  Protestant  family  of 
county  Wexford,  in  which  he  inherited  an  estate  of  about 
£2,000  per  annum.  His  residence  was  Bargy  Castle,  and 
he  had  improved  the  paternal  property  by  economy  and 
industry.  But,  unfortunately,  like  many  even  of  the  better 
classes  of  the  period,  his  political  opinions  were  founded 
on  principles  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  which  generally 
end  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  cherish  them,  in  the 
subversion  of  all  social  order,  the  degradation  of  great- 
ness, and  the  plunder  of  wealth ; but  while,  unlike  the 
lower  orders  professing  like  principles,  he  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  for  his  object  a rise  from  obscurity  and 
poverty  to  consideration  and  wealth,  from  a moderate  re- 
former he  became  an  inveterate  anarchist  and  a rebel. 
Mr.  Harvey  had  been  committed  to  Wexford  gaol,  on  the 
information  of  one  Anthony  Perry,  by  the  Gorey  magis- 
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trates,  and  from  the  above  little  incident  of  Mrs.  Dixon’s 
visit,  became  the  principal  leader  and  general  of  the  rebel.: 
of  the  South  of  Ireland,  which  crime  he  expiated  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  on  the  scene  of  blood  on 
Wexford  Bridge,  when  his  head,  as  a traitor,  was  stuck  on 
the  Court-house. 

The  evacuation  of  Wexford  took  place  on  the  30th  oE 
May,  and  the  event  threw  the  Protestants  and  loyal  in- 
habitants into  great  consternation,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  exultation  and  threats  of  the  Papists.  Part  of  the 
garrison  had  marched  out  of  the  town  irregularly,  when 
some  of  the  North  Cork  at  one  of  the  barriers  exclaimed, 
“ What ! the  yeomanry  and  loyalists  who  fought  with  us 
at  Enniscorthy  are  retreating,  and  some  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  town  have  united  with  the  rebels  ; we  won’t  stay 
here  to  be  sacrificed.”  A portion  of  the  garrison,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Snow,  marched  through  the 
rebel  host  for  several  miles  towards  Dun  cannon  Fort, 
and  were  only  saved  from  annihilation  by  the  following 
judicious  conduct  of  Captain  Snow: — Mr.  John  Colclough, 
of  Ballyteigue,  who  had  been  taken  up  and  imprisoned 
with  Mr.  Harvey,  having  been  liberated  on  bail,  met  with 
this  detachment  of  the  King’s  troops,  when  Captain  Snow 
very  wisely  took  him  into  custody  as  a hostage  ; and,  by 
Mr.  C.  standing  up  in  his  phaeton,  and  waving  his  hat, 
the  rebels  were  prevented  from  attacking  this  little  band, 
who  would  have  been  an  easy  prey  to  any  of  the  vast 
masses  tha,t  appeared  at  intervals  as  they  passed  along. 
Mr.  Colclough  accompanied  them  to  the  river  Sear,  all 
the  time  assuring  the  Captain  he  was  a loyal  subject, 
and  was  on  his  way  home  to  Ballyteigue ; but  next  day  Mrs. 
Colclough  entered  Wexford  (then  in  possession  of  the 
rebels)  in  her  phaeton,  decorated  with  green  trappings. 
About  six  miles  from  Duncannon  the  soldiers  were  fired 
on,  and  fled  to  Taylor’s  Bridge,  where  they  were  exposed 
to  a heavy  fire,  and  many  persons  were  killed,  amongst 
them  two  women,  one  a soldier’s  wife,  and  the  other  a 
wTell-dressed  and  beautiful  girl,  the  daughter  of  an  Ennis- 
corthy loyalist.  About  fifty  of  the  North  Cork  Tvere 
taken  prisoners,  and  two  women  who  were  with  them 
were  most  barbarously  perforated  with  pikes,  buried  in 
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a potato  field,  and  slightly  covered  with  sods.  One  of  them, 
however,  recovered,  was  taken  to  Waterford,  and,  although 
having  various  wounds  in  different  parts  of  her  body,  was 
restored  to  health. 

The  retreat  of  the  King’s  troops  from  Wexford  was 
performed  during  a dark  night ; and,  in  the  course  of  a 
march  of  eighteen  hours,  through  a country  in  a state  of 
insurrection,  they  did  not  get  the  slightest  refreshment. 

Confident  of  success  from  recent  victories,  the  rebels 
of  Wexford  divided  themselves  into  three  divisions.  One, 
under  Bagnal  Harvey  and  Father  Philip  Roche,  was  to 
attack  New  Ross.  Another,  under  Father  Kearns,  Cap- 
tains Doyle  and  Redmond,  marched  to  Vinegar  Hill,  from 
which  they  were  to  proceed  to  take  Newtownbarry.  The 
third,  commanded  by  Perry,  Fathers  Michael  and  John 
Murphy,  was  destined  to  attack  Gorey ; and,  should  they 
take  it,  march  to  Dublin.  By  taking  Newtownbarry 
they  would  have  commanded  the  river  Slaney,  having 
previously  taken  Enniscorthy  and  Wexford,  situated  on  it, 
besides  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  harbour  of  the 
latter. 

Government,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  in- 
tended attack  of  Newtownbarry,  Colonel  Lestrange  was 
sent  to  defend  it,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  regular 
troops,  yeomanry,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  For  some  days 
previous,  the  inhabitants  had  been  in  expectation  of  an 
attack  from  the  rebels  encamped  on  Vinegar  Hill ; and,  on 
the  evening  of  31st  May,  they  were  suddenly  alarmed  by 
the  arrival  of  a young  woman  in  the  town,  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  crying  out,  “ Here  they  are/'  She 
had  been  a prisoner  on  Vinegar  Hill,  where  she  had  wit- 
nessed her  two  brothers  put  to  death,  with  extreme  tor- 
ture. In  the  frenzy  of  grief,  she  seized  and  mounted  a 
horse,  and  made  her  escape,  although  closely  pursued. 

Next  day  Colonel  Lestrange  went  out  with  a party  to 
reconnoitre,  when  he  perceived  the  rebels  advancing  in 
great  force,  and  so  concealed  by  a thick  wood,  that  he 
suddenly  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  retreating  to  the  town.  Soon  after,  the  enemy 
began  to  advance  in  two  large  columns,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  river.  As  they  approached,  they  communicated 
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with  each  other,  by  loud  shouts,  which  served  as  signals 
to  announce  the  moment  of  attack. 

About  three  o’clock  the  rebels  fired  some  round  and 
cannister  shot  into  the  town,  and  as  Colonel  Lestrange 
perceived  the  design  on  their  part  to  surround  his  small 
force,  he  resolved  to  abandon  it,  and  to  take  up  a position 
on  a rising  ground  which  commanded  the  town,  and  thus 
strengthen  his  position  by  concentrating  his  little  force. 
But  the  rebels,  thinking  that  the  King’s  troops  intimidated 
by  their  numbers  had  fled,  rushed  into  the  town,  and 
proceeded  to  plunder  and  burn  it.  The  yeomen,  how- 
ever, enraged  at  seeing  their  families  and  property  in 
such  imminent  danger,  applied  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack, 
saying  they  would  conquer  or  die ; and  their  solicitation 
was  granted.  They  immediately  advanced  into  the  town, 
which  was  full  of  rebels,  and  attacked  them  with  a heavy 
fire  of  grape  shot  and  musketry,  which  routed  them  so 
completely  that  they  fled  in  every  direction.  The  num- 
ber killed  was  about  four  hundred,  and  amongst  them  two 
priests,  who  were  dressed  in  their  vestments.  This  defeat 
was  peculiarly  mortifying  to  the  rebels,  as  it  was  said  that 
the  whole  force  from  Vinegar  Hill  was  at  the  attack  in 
Newtownbarry.  The  rebels  from  the  camp  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Forth  marched  towards  Gorey  on  the  30th  May, 
but  were  met  by  Captain  White,  with  small  detachments 
of  the  Antrim  and  North  Cork  Regiments,  and  a few  of 
the  Gorey  and  Camolin  Cavalry.  After  sustaining  the 
fire  of  the  infantry  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
rebels  fled,  on  which  the  cavalry  charged  and  killed  two' 
hundred  of  them. 

The  Government  had  intelligence  that  another  attack 
was  meditated  on  Gorey,  when  General  Loftus  was  ordered 
to  proceed  from  Dublin  to  Rathdrum,  in  the  county  Wick- 
low, the  29th  May,  with  two  hundred  of  the  Dunbarton 
Fencible  Infantry,  and  fifty  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards, 
who,  on  the  following  day,  cleared  the  woods  of  Donane, 
and  the  Devil’s  Glynn,  of  the  banditti  that  had  attacked 
Newtown-Mount-Kennedy. 

General  Loftus,  after  having  made  such  arrangements 
as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  would  admit,  for  the 
defence  of  Wicklow  and  Rathdrum,  proceeded  to  Arklow, 
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agreeably  to  orders  received  from  General  Lake,  who  had 
been  informed  by  letter,  that  General  Eustace  and  Colonel 
Walpole  would  join  him  with  some  troops,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operating  with  him.  On  the  evening  of  the 
2d  of  June,  General  Loftus  having  been  informed  that 
Colonel  Walpole  was  actually  arrived  at  Carnew,  sent  an 
express  to  him,  with  orders  to  join  him  next  morning  at 
Gorey.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walpole  was  sent  from 
Dublin  with  orders  to  join  General  Loftus  with  what 
troops  he  could  procure  from  General  Dundas,  at  Naas, 
Kilcullen,  and  Baltinglass,  and  marched  eight  hundred 
men  obtained  from  him,  with  two  six  pounders  and  a 
howitzer,  by  Baltinglass  and  Tinahely  to  Carnew.  His 
orders  were  to  march  the  troops  to  Gorey,  and  leave 
them  under  the  command  of  General  Loftus.  When 
Colonel  Scott’s  detachment,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
Fencible  Infantry,  fifty  Dragoons,  one  hundred  of  the 
Antrim  Regiment,  and  two  curricle  guns,  were  moving 
from  Arklow,  General  Loftus  received  a letter  from 
Colonel  Walpole  stating  that  he  thought  Carnew  a much 
better  place  to  attack  the  rebels  posted  on  Ballymore 
Hill  than  Gorey  ; that  his  force  was  able  to  beat  the 
whole  rebel  army  ; and  that,  therefore,  he  would  not 
move  his  troops  from  Carnew,  but  that  he  would  meet 
General  Loftus  at  Wicklow.  The  General  having  con- 
sulted with  Colonel  Scott  and  Captain  Ormsby,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  must  have  meant  Arklow.  Colonel  Scott, 
therefore,  moved  forward  with  his  detachment  towards 
Gorey.  General  Loftus  having  sent  an  express  to 
Colonel  Walpole  to  meet  him  at  that  town,  leaving  Ark- 
low in  charge  of  the  yeomen.  General  Loftus  received 
a second  letter  from  Colonel  W alpole  excusing  himself 
for  not  coming,  and  saying  that  he  had  received  the  best 
information  concerning  the  rebels,  and  had  reconnoitred 
them  himself ; however,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
June,  Colonel  Walpole  arrived  at  Gorey  with  part  of 
his  troops  ; for,  notwithstanding  the  peremptory  orders 
to  bring  the  whole  of  them,  he  left  two  companies  of 
infantry  at  Carnew.  Colonel  Walpole  said  he  had 
obtained  orders  from  government  to  collect  the  troops  he 
had  under  his  command,  and  to  proceed  to  the  county  of 
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Wexford  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  of  General 
Eustace,  who,  he  said,  was  in  the  front  of  Gorey,  to- 
wards Wexford  ; hut  General  Johnson,  finding  himself  in 
a critical  situation  at  Ross,  detained  General  Eustace 
there  to  assist  him. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  June, 
Colonel  Walpole  was  to  inarch  with  the  main  body  of  the 
troops  towards  Ballymore,  where  he  was  to  have  been 
joined  by  one  hundred  men  that  he  had  left  at  Carnew, 
and  to  wait  for  further  orders.  Lord  Ancrum  was  di- 
rected to  march  from  Newtownbarry  with  his  small  force, 
and  to  take  post  at  Scarawalsh  Bridge,  there  to  observe 
the  motions  of  the  enemy  on  Vinegar  Hill.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Scott,  with  his  force,  was  directed  to  take  a 
southern  direction,  and  also  to  reconnoitre  the  rebels. 
Captain  Macmanus,  and  other  commanders,  were  also  dis- 
patched for  similar  purposes ; but  all  to  concentrate 
at  one  point  at  a given  signal.  General  Loftus  desired 
Colonel  Walpole  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution 
towards  the  rebel  camp,  while  he  himself  marched  in  the 
same  direction  on  another  line  of  road,  parallel  with  that 
taken  by  Colonel  Walpole,  but  united  by  a cross-road 
which  afforded  an  easy  communication.  On  advancing 
to  the  cross-roads  near  Clough,  some  rebels  appeared, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  appearance  of  rebels 
in  front,  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  Ballymore 
Hill. 

Colonel  Walpole,  actuated  by  the  vain  glory  of  arro- 
gating exclusively  to  himself  the  merit  of  defeating  the 
rebels,  quittedhis  very  advantageous  position,  and  marched 
a little  beyond  Clough,  where  the  road  was  deep  and 
narrow,  and  afforded  ample  concealment  for  the  rebels, 
who,  on  seeing  the  troops  advance,  formed  an  ambuscade, 
towards  which  Colonel  Walpole  advanced  in  a most  ir- 
regular manner,  when  the  rebels  suddenly  rose  from  their 
concealment,  and  directed  a tremendous  fire  on  the  troops, 
who  were  put  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  great  num- 
bers of  them  fell,  being  unable  to  form  for  their  de- 
fence. Colonel  Walpole,  who  made  himself  conspicuous, 
being  dressed  in  full  uniform,  fell  in  the  first  onset. 

Colonel  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne  advanced,  however,  at 
e 2 
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the  moment,  and,  after  sustaining  the  attack  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  fell  in  the  conflict,  when  his 
detachment  retreated  in  great  confusion,  and,  had  not 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Cape,  of  the  Antrim  Militia,  happily 
come  up  at  the  moment,  the  whole  would  have  been  cut 
to  pieces. 

The  column  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Gorey,  and  when 
they  arrived  there,  most  of  the  windows  of  the  town  were 
occupied  by  the  rebels,  who  kept  up  a heavy  fire,  and 
killed  many  of  the  troops.  In  this  action,  Captains  Stark, 
Duncan,  Armstrong,  &c.,  were  badly  wounded,  and  were 
obliged  to  be  carried  back  to  Wicklow.  Above  one 
thousand  and  seventy  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
Gorey  fled  towards  Arklow  and  Wicklow,  carrying  their 
wives  and  children.  They  remained  in  booths  and  tents 
near  Wicklow  for  a month,  without  any  means  of  sub- 
sistence but  what  they  received  from  charitable  contribu- 
tions. 

Had  the  rebel  army  taken  advantage  of  their  victories 
and  proceeded  to  Arklow  and  Wicklow,  these  towns 
must  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  when  they  would  pro- 
bably have  marched  to,  and  attacked,  the  metropolis  ; but 
they  stopped  five  days  in  Gorey,  committing  every  species 
of  excess  and  enormity.  The  Protestant  church  they 
completely  dismantled,  and  pillaged  the  houses  of  the 
Protestants,  and  murdered  many  of  their  inmates. 

Our  readers  may  judge  of  the  blood-thirsty  disposition 
of  these  monsters  in  human  shape  from  the  fact,  that  a 
drummer  of  the  Antrim  Militia,  taken  prisoner,  having, 
in  a spirit  of  loyalty,  broke  the  heads  of  his  drum,  and 
refused  to  act  for  them,  was  rushed  on,  and  butchered  in 
the  most  inhuman  manner.  Hig  loyalty  should  have  ex- 
cited a generous  feeling  of  admiration,  even  in  an  enemy; 
and  therefore,  we  thus  briefly  notice  the  incident.  In  this 
action,  a priest  fired  at  Captain  Duncan,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  and  wounded  him ; but  the  gallant  captain 
fired  in  return,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  In  these 
skirmishes  round  Gorey,  the  Artillery,  where  they  could 
act,  nobly  distinguished  themselves ; but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  they  were  exclusively  Protestants.* 

* From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  up  to  about  1793, 
none  but  Protestants  were  admitted  into  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery. 
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BATTLE  OF  ROSS. 

In  consequence  of  the  encampment  at  Carrigbyrne,  the 
army  was  drawn  together  from  different  quarters,  and 
concentrated  in  the  town  of  Ross  ; and,  on  the  4th  June, 
they  moved  from  their  camp  to  Corbet  Hill,  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  Ross.  They  marched  in 
columns  of  parishes  and  baronies,  each  distinguished  by  a 
particular  standard  ; and,  on  their  way,  stopped  at  a 
chapel,  where  mass  was  said  at  the  head  of  each  column, 
and  abundance  of  holy  water  sprinkled  on  their  arms  and 
banners.  The  garrison  of  Ross  consisted  of  about  twelve 
hundred  effective  men,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeomen, 
all  under  the  command  of  General  Johnson,  and  con- 
tinued under  arms  all  the  night.  About  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  one  of  the  sentinels  at  an 
out-post,  shot  a man  who  was  galloping  towards  him 
with  a white  flag.  On  searching  him,  a proposition  was 
found,  signed  by  the  rebel  general,  B.  Harvey,  calling  on 
General  Johnson  to  surrender  the  town.  Previous  to 
this,  Harvey  had  been  invested  with  the  sole  command 
of  the  rebel  force.  About  five  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th,  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  rebels 
approached  the  town  with  terrific  yells,  having  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  besides  swivels.  Priests,  in  their  vestments, 
were  seen  going  through  the  ranks,  animating  the  men, 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing  to  a state  of  enthusiasm 
which  nothing  but  fanaticism  could  inspire.  About  one 
fourth  of  them  had  muskets,  and  the  remainder  were 
armed  with  pikes.  The  attack  commenced  at  the  out- 
posts, which  the  rebels  succeeded  in  carrying.  At  the 
Three  Bullet  GateXhey  made  a formidable  attack,  taking 
one  gun,  and  immediately  turned  it  on  the  troops.  At 
this  moment  the  cavalry  advanced  briskly  on  them,  when 
they  fled  precipitately,  and  posted  themselves  behind  some 
ditches,  from  whence  they  commenced  a galling  fire.  The 
troops  lost,  in  this  encounter,  one  officer  and  twenty-four 
privates.  The  rebels,  in  great  numbers,  having  entered 
the  town  at  this  point,  set  fire  to  the  houses,  while  some 
of  them  pushed  towards  the  bridge.  General  Johnson 
perceiving  this,  planted  guns  at  the  several  cross  lanes ; 
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but  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rebels  that,  though 
whoie  ranks  of  them  was  seen  to  fall,  their  places  were 
instantly  filled  by  others,  who  rushed  on  the  troops  with 
renovated  ardour.  One  rebel,  emboldened  by  fanaticism 
and  drunkenness,  advanced  before  his  comrades,  seized  a 
gun,  crammed  his  hat  and  wig  into  it,  and  cried  out,- 
“ come  on  boys,  her  mouth  is  stopped/’  At  the  instant 
the  gunner  laid  the  match  to  the  gun?  and  blew  the  un- 
fortunate savage  to  atoms. 

The  conflict  now  became  general  in  all  parts  of  the 
town ; and  the  troops,  overpowered  and  terrified  by  the 
immense  body  of  rebels  that  entered  by  the  Three  Bullet 
Gate,  fled  over  the  bridge  to  the  Kilkenny  side  of  the 
river.  The  gallant  Johnson  followed  them — rallied  and 
brought  them  back,  by  which  the  rebels  within  the  town 
were  completely  subdued.  A formidable  body  of  rebels 
now  advanced,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  to  hang 
in  a balance;  but  it  was  soon  turned  by  the  steady  fire 
of  the  troops,  who  repulsed  the  rebels  with  great  slaughter. 
The  enemy  now  began  to  fly  in  all  directions,  and  left 
dead  two  thousand  six  hundred,  besides  numbers  whom 
they  carried  off  in  cars. 

The  loss  of  the  King’s  troops  was  one  colonel,  one 
ensign,  four  sergeants,  three  drummers,  eighty-one 
rank  and  file,  and  fifty-four  horses  killed,  and  seventy-two 
rank  and  file  wounded.  Lord  Mountjoy,  colonel  of  the 
Dublin  Regiment,  fell  in  the  first  onset,  at  the  Three 
Bullet  Gate. 

Mr.  Michael  M‘Cormick,  an  inhabitant  of  New  Ross, 
fought  gallantly  on  this  memorable  day,  having  on  his 
head  a brazen  helmet.  He  was  formerly  a quarter- 
master in  the  5th  Dragoons  ; his  valour  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded— he  rallied  the  men  over  and  over  during  the  en- 
gagement. Wherever  a soldier  attempted  to  shelter  him- 
self from  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  would  surely 
find  him  out,  and  drive  him  into  the  action  again — he  was 
everywhere,  and  his  conduct  was  truly  praise-worthy. 
Before  the  battle  began,  all  the  inhabitants  fled  over  the 
bridge,  into  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  except  Mr.  M‘Cor- 
mick’s  wife,  who  staid  in  town,  and  was  employed 
during  the  whole  battle  mixing  wine  and  water  for  the 
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soldiers,  which  must  have  proved  truly  grateful  to  men 
debilitated  in  the  extreme,  not  only  by  hard  fighting,  but 
also  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  of  the  burning  houses 
by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

SCULLABOGUE. 

On  the  morning  of  the  action  at  Ross,  between  the 
hours  of  five  and  six  o’clock,  one  of  the  rebels  that  had 
fled  from  the  battle  came  galloping  to  Scullabogue  House, 
where  three  hundred  insurgents  were  guarding  the  poor 
Protestants  who  had  been  made  prisoners.  When  he 
came  within  hearing,  he  shouted,  “ destroy  the  prisoners  ! 
destroy  the  prisoners  ! our  friends  are  cut  off  at  Ross  I” 
John  Murphy,  who  was  captain  of  the  rebel  guard,  told 
him,  that  it  should  not  be  done  without  written  orders 
from  the  general.  About  an  hour  after,  another  messen- 
ger arrived,  proclaiming,  “ our  friends  are  all  destroyed, 
murder  all  the  prisoners  I”  Murphy  made  him  the  same 
answer.  About  ten  o'clock,  a third  express  came  run- 
ning on  foot,  crying,  “ the  priest  has  sent  orders  to  put 
all  the  prisoners  to  death." 

Immediately  the  rebel  guards  stripped  off  their  coats, 
and  prepared  for  murdering  the  prisoners,  as  deliberately 
as  if  going  to  their  daily  employment.  After  saying 
their  usual  prayers,  crossing  and  blessing  themselves,  they 
formed  two  divisions  ; one  party  to  massacre  those  in  the 
dwelling-house,  the  other,  all  that  were  confined  in  the 
barn.  The  first  party  hauled  out  thirty-seven  from  the 
dwelling-house,  and  were  employed  shooting  them,  while 
the  other  division  surrounded  the  barn  in  the  most  out- 
rageous manner,  placed  ladders  against  the  walls  to  stand 
on,  and  set  it  on  fire  in  every  direction.  The  unfortunate 
Protestants  within,  entreated,  with  the  most  lamentable 
cries,  for  mercy,  and  pressing  forward  to  the  back  door, 
caught  hold  of  it,  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  out. 
The  rebels,  however,  crowding  to  that  quarter,  cut  and 
mangled  their  hands  in  such  a dreadful  manner,  that  for 
some  time  they  were  prevented.  At  length  the  weight 
of  the  people  behind,  pressing  upon  their  mangled  friends 
in  the  front,  made  the  door  give  way  ; but  the  merciless 
rebels,  as  the  poor  Protestants  rushed  out,  thrust  them 
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in  again  with  their  pikes,  while  others  were  busy  in  tying 
bundles  of  straw,  and  forcing  them  into  the  barn  to  in- 
crease the  fire  and  the  pains  of  those  innocent  sufferers. 
During  the  horrid  scene,  some  of  the  rebels  were  loading 
and  firing  in  upon  them,  while  others  were  wantonly 
piercing  their  burning  bodies  through  with  their  pikes. 
This  was  a mercy,  though  not  intended  as  such,  as  it  put 
a speedy  period  to  their  miseries  ; or,  if  it  was  so  intend- 
ed, it  only  confirms  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  ‘‘the 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel/’ 

There  was  a woman  in  the  barn,  who  had  been  wife  to 
one  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  who  was  killed  at  Oulard 
Hill ; finding  no  way  to  escape  the  flames,  she  thought,  if 
possible,  to  save  her  child.  She  accordingly  wrapped  her 
cloak  about  the  infant,  and  threw  it  out  of  the  barn  ; but 
one  of  the  sanguinary  pike-men  thrust  his  weapon  through 
the  helpless  babe,  and,  giving  a great  shout,  cried  “ d — n 
you,  you  little  heretic,  get  in  there!”  and  instantly  flung 
it  into  the  fire.  Another  child,  about  two  years  old, 
(whose  parents  had  been  either  shot  or  burned,)  crept 
unperceived  under  the  corner  of  the  door,  and  lay  outside 
the  house,  close  to  the  wall : when  the  confusion  had  in 
some  degree  abated,  the  child  was  discovered  ; and  a 
rebel  thrusting  it  through,  it  gave  a violent  shriek,  and 
expired  in  dreadful  convulsions.  After  they  had  finished 
their  bloody  business  at  the  barn,  they  hastened  to  the 
dwelling-house,  to  make  the  tragedy  more  complete. 
Dead  bodies  were  already  strewed  round  the  lawn  before 
the  hall-door;  others  were  on  their  knees  crying  for 
mercy,  but  in  vain ; humanity  had  fled  the  place,  and 
mercy  was  not  known.  Of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
prisoners,  thirty-seven  were  shot,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  burned  to  death,  and  only  three,  viz.— Richard 

Grandy,  Loftus  Frizzel,  and Lett,  were  suffered  to 

live.  Among  those  unhappy  victims,  were  twenty  women 
and  children.  These  facts  have  been  sworn  to. 

Bagnal  Harvey,  though  deluded  by  absurd  political 
speculations,  expressed  the  greatest  horror  at  the  inhuman 
massacre,  for  which  he  was  deposed,  and  the  cruel  savage, 
Father  Philip  Roche,  was  elected  in  his  stead  ; Father 
Edward  Roche,  who  had  commanded  at  Wexford,  being 
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made  Commander-in-Chief.  The  former  denounced  the 
very  Protestants  who  served  in  the  rebel  ranks  ; on  which, 
Bagnal  Harvey  expressed,  that  he  had  seen  too  late  that 
it  was  a religious  war,  and  wished  to  make  his  escape. 

The  next  memorable  action  thaL  took  place  during 
the  rebellion,  was 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ARKLOW. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  about  eleven  o’clock,  in- 
telligence was  brought  that  the  enemy  were  at  hand. 
The  garrison  instantly  turned  out,  and  a cavalry  patrol 
advanced  two  miles  towards  Coolgraney,  where  they  saw 
at  some  distance  a mounted  patrol  of  the  enemy,  which 
immediately  retired.  It  happened  very  fortunately  that 
a detachment  of  the  Durham  Fencibles,  amounting  to 
three  hundred,  arrived  about  one  o’clock  that  day,  with- 
out whose  assistance  the  little  garrison  would  not  have 
been  able  to  withstand  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  The  King’s  troops  were  disposed  as  follows  : — 
A part  of  the  Antrim,  with  some  supplementary  yeomen, 
were  destined  for  the  defence  of  the  Barrack ; another 
detachment  of  the  same  corps  was  posted  at  another  end 
of  the  town,  when  the  main  line,  with  the  Durham  Regi- 
ment on  the  right,  were  formed  in  a circular  position, 
which  gave  some  advantage  in  point  of  ground.  The 
Suffolk  Fencibles  and  the  Tyrone  Light  Company,  with 
some  of  the  yeomen,  lined  the  hedges  leading  to  the 
town ; a small  party  was  posted  in  the  church-yard,  and 
another  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town.  The  main  object 
of  the  rebels  was  to  outflank  our  little  garrison  with 
their  superiority  of  numbers,  which  was  prevented  by 
the  excellent  disposition  of  General  Needham.  The 
rebels  first  appeared  in  a circular  line,  from  the  Gorey  to 
the  sea-side  road  ; they  put  their  hats  on  their  pikes  and 
gave  most  dreadful  yells.  Their  numbers  vrere  estimated 
at  25,000.  Under  the  influence  of  intoxication  and  fa- 
naticism they  were  led  on  by  their  priests.  Their  front 
rank  was  composed  of  those  who  had  fire-arms,  and  were 
covered  in  the  rear  by  pikemen.  Each  company  had  a 
green  flag  or  colour,  w ith  a yellow  harp  in  the  centre. 
During  the  engagement,  the  rebels  frequently  repeated 
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their  dreadful  yells,  which  heightened  the  terrific  appear- 

B"  The  ‘SbeE*  ^Sanding  their  most  desperat* 
efflu,  were  unabi. 

at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  the  attack  was  supp 

"l^th  of  Prieyst  Murphy  of  Ballycanow,  the  rebel  army 
death  ot  Priest  iviurpny  . . an  irreaUlar  man- 

began  to  ra'‘'a‘  ‘0";'1Sj,  l,,|S  of  dead  and  wounded. 

S 2K2* *.“**>  •»“  b“" ~ ,h“- 

sand  killed,  and  great  numbers  wounded  p0. 

Owing  to  the  disaffection  ^/""d  who  showed 
pish  inhabitants  of  the  own  . saJ,wuinary  man- 

their  rebellious  principles  in  rebeis  encamped  on 

ner,  and  the  enormous  ar  y before  stated, 

Vinegar  Hill.  I. *•  V? 
to  vacate  the  town  , t ’ This  m0Vement  on  the 

part* of  ^tbe  ^ 2J£ 

STe^;"  i-  - — 

consternation. 

SANGUINARY  OCCURRENCES  IN  THU  TOWN  OF  WEXFORD- 

-r  , , 0(1,1,  May  when  the  rebels  got 

From  Wednesday,  30th  May,  JuQe  when  they 

possession  of  the  town,  t was  beyond  any- 

were  expelled  from  it,  the  ex  on  the  former  day, 

thing  that  could  possib  y e c<?”c®1V  de(^  b Edward  Roche, 
when  the  rebels  approached  l it,  ^ when  they 

they  knelt  down,  and  PraYe  streets  they  uttered  the 
entered  and  passed  through  the^ti  . their 

most  dreadful  Ye^s>  an  ■.i  committee  of  seven, 

work  of  plunder.  They  they  divided 

of  which  B.  Harvey  was  chosen  president , y 
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the  town  into  wards,  and  placed  an  armed  company  over 
each,  appointing  General  Keough  governor.  All  the 
Protestants  were  immediately  committed  to  prison,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  who  affected  to  be  well-disposed 
towards  the  rebel  cause  ; but,  on  the  day  they  entered  the 
town,  they  massacred  Thomas  Sparrow,  a man  named 
Fadden,  and  two  other  Protestant  inhabitants.  The 
treatment  of  a party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who 
embarked  in  a large  sloop,  belonging  to  the  bloody 
Thomas  Dixon,  will  show  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  the 
rebel  sailors  to  their  passengers.  After  having  exacted  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  he  refused  to  put  to  sea  until 
the  vessel  was  lightened,  as  he  said  she  was  heavily 
laden  with  coals;  and,  as  a further  excuse  for  delay,  he 
said  he  must  go  on  shore  to  know  what  signal  to  hoist. 
He  went  on  shore,  and  returned  with  two  boats  full  of 
men,  who  immediately  deprived  the  passengers  of  their 
arms.  He  then  returned  to  the  town,  when  the  sailors  of 
the  sloop  informed  the  passengers  that  they  were  prisoners, 
and  that  their  captain  (Dixon)  had  obtained  command  of 
the  barrack;  happily,  a number  of  these  Protestants 
escaped  to  the  house  of  a Mr.  Kellet,  of  Clonard,  within  a 
mile  of  the  sea,  whose  wife,  being  a Papist,  had  such 
influence  as  to  save  their  lives.  Mr.  Grogan,  of  Johnstown 
Castle,  near  Wexford,  was  now  compelled  to  become 
commissary  to  the  rebel  army.  This  unfortunate  gentle- 
man, who  was  afterwards  hanged,  was  possessed  of  an 
estate  of  £8,000  a year,  and  was  induced  to  this  false  step 
by  one  Connor,  a schoolmaster.  It  is  said  that,  instead 
of  disloyalty,  he  fell  a sacrifice  to  his  credulity,  by  his 
avarice  and  want  of  firmness.  A vast  number  of  Pro- 
testants having  been  confined  to  loathsome  dungeons  in 
a common  gaol,  represented  their  miserable  condition  to 
General  Keough,  who  visited,  and  ordered  them  to  a 
more  airy  part  of  the  prison  ; but  the  spirit  of  the  rebels 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the  sentinel  on 
duty  struck  them  in  a rude  manner;  on  which  General 
Keough  said,  “do  you  know  who  placed  you  here?”  to 
which  the  ruffian  replied,  in  an  angry  tone,  “ it  was  the 
people.” 

On  Wednesday  the  7th  of  June,  a number  of  respectable 
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gentlemen  were  committed  to  a prison-ship,  and,  on  their 
way  to  the  quay,  were  surrounded  by  a number  of  pike* 
men,  who  were  only  restrained  from  murdering  them  by 
some  humane  leaders.  From  the  sufferings  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  board  a large  sloop,  called  the  “ Lovely  Kitty/’ 
(many  of  them  ladies  of  rank  and  fortune,)  one  may  form 
some  idea  of  what  the  Protestant  fugitives  suffered  from 
the  savage  spirit  of  the  rebel  sailors.  Having  embarked 
at  three  o’clock,  on  the  30th  May,  they  sailed  as  far  as 
the  bar,  where  the  sailors  cast  anchor;  in  the  evening 
they  were  surrounded  by  a number  of  boats,  the  crews 
of  which  boarded  the  vessel,  and  were  most  ferocious  in 
their  conduct.  Mrs.  Gill,  one  of  the  passengers,  imagin- 
ing that  they  were  on  the  point  of  murdering  her  husband, 
threw  herself  overboard,  and  floated  to  some  distance 
from  the  vessel;  but,  having  been  saved  and  brought  on 
deck,  she  wildly  exclaimed,  “ Ah  ! why  did  you  bring  me 
back  to  scenes  of  misery/’ 

A Mr.  Stringer,  who  had  escaped  from  Enniscorthy, 
having  said  that  that  town  had  been  burned  by  the  rebels, 
the  sailors  exclaimed  “ over  with  him,”  and  instantly 
threw  him  overboard.  He  was,  however,  saved  ; but  his 
wife,  a beautiful  young  woman,  who  was  witness  to  the 
appalling  scene,  became  insane.  Some  of  the  females  on 
board,  dreading  that  they  would  be  treated  with  brutal 
violence,  resolved  on  drowning  themselves,  as  the  sailors 
often  declared  they  would  exterminate  all  Orangemen 
and  Orangewomen.  When  this  party  from  the  “ Lovely 
Kitty”  were  forced  back  to  the  quay  of  Wexford,  the  first 
object  they  beheld  on  their  landing  was  the  naked  body 
of  Mr.  John  Boyd,  which  lay  bleeding  on  the  beach,  dis- 
figured with  many  a ghastly  wound.  When  he  was 
assassinated,  a number  of  rebel  women  exclaimed, 
“ Well  done,  boys!  serve  all  the  heretics  so.”  He  was 
for  about  twenty  hours  in  great  agony,  until  a rebel  lad, 
of  about  fourteen  years  old,  shot  him.  On  the  same  day 
they  murdered  Mr.  Sparrow,  a yeoman  of  Enniscorthy, 
and  dragged  his  naked  body  through  the  streets.  The 
celebrated  Priest  Curran  took  upon  him  to  protect  some 
gentlemen,  provided  they  would  swear  that  they  had 
never  taken  the  Orangeman’s  oath.  What  was  said  to 
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be  the  form  lay  on  a table,  and  was  infamously  sanguinary, 
containing  an  obligation  to  extirpate  Roman  Catholics.* 
One  gentleman  offered  to  take  the  oath,  but  Father  Cur- 
ran refused  to  administer  it,  and  said  : — “ We  know  you 
too  well,  to  regard  what  you  would  swear  in  that  way.” 
This  gentleman  was  an  active  magistrate  and  a yeoman. 

On  the  2d  June,  the  mob  were  constantly  talking  in  the 
streets  of  punishing  Protestants.  Colonel  Le  Hunt,  and 
many  others,  went  to  the  chapel  and  renounced  their 
religion,  were  christened,  and  then  marched  in  procession 
through  the  streets. 

On  the  3d,  they  made  three  Protestants  shoot  a man 
in  the  bull-ring.  On  same  day,  Trinity  Sunday,  a ser- 
mon was  preached  in  the  chapel,  to  a large  congregation, 
by  Father  Roche.  He  inveighed  against  the  errors  of 
Protestantism  ; and,  after  the  sermon,  Father  Broe  pro- 
ceeded to  christen  the  Protestants.  On  the  same  day,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  a Papist,  was  shot  in 
Fountain  Square,  for  having  prosecuted  a priest,  an 
United  Irishman.  Mr.  M.  Robson  and  Messrs.  Pigott 
and  Julien,  belonging  to  the  Excise,  (Protestants,)  were 
compelled  to  shoot  him.  As  soon  as  the  victim  fell, 
the  bloody  Thomas  Dixon,  drew  his  sword,  ran  it  through 
his  body,  and  having  held  it  up  to  public  view,  covered 
with  blood,  exclaimed — “ Behold  the  blood  of  a traitor  !” 
and  then  ordered  the  pikemen  to  plunge  their  pikes  into 
the  body.  On  Monday  morning  the  4th  June,  another 
man  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  a Papist,  was  shot,  for  giving  ** 
information  against  the  rebels — three  Protestants  being  his 
executioners — when  Traine,  who  commanded  the  party, 
had  the  following  conversation  with  a Mr.  Jackson  : — 

“ Mr.  Jackson,  I believe  you  know  what  we  want  of  you.*' 
He  answered — “ Yes,  I suppose  I am  going  to  die.’*  He 
then  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  go  see  his  wife  and  child.  Traine  then  in- 
formed him  that  he  should  not,  as  he  was  appointed  to 
shoot  a man  that  evening  at  six  o’clock,  adding  that,  he 
supposed,  Jackson  could  have  no  objection,  as  the  culprit 
was  a Roman  Catholic.  Jackson  said  that  he  had  an 

* There  never  was  such  an  obligation  connected  with  the 
Orange  Institution C.  L.  S. 
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objection  to  commit  murder  ; when  Traine  replied,  ‘‘  that 
if  he  would  do  his  business  properly,  he  (Jackson  himself) 
might  get  leave  to  live  a few  days  longer  ; and,  if  he 
could  get  a few  orange  ribbons  to  tie  round  his  neck  at 
the  execution,  it  would  have  a pretty  appearance.  The 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  man  took  place  amidst 
solemn  pomp. 

Protestants  were  frequently  taken  out  of  the  Wexford 
prisons,  and  conveyed  to  the  different  camps,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  Vinegar  Hill,  to  be  executed  there.  This  was 
done  whenever  they  were  at  a loss  to  supply  the  sacrifice 
of  Protestant  victims,  which  was  daily  made  as  a regale 
to  the  rebels  on  parade,  On  the  above  day,  four  prisoners 
were  taken  from  Wexford  by  the  rebel  guard,  towards 
Vinegar  Hill,  for  the  purpose  of  execution,  but  despatched 
them  at  a place  called  Lacken,  fearing  their  friends  at 
Enniscorthy  would  interfere  to  preserve  them.  They 
threw  them  into  one  grave,  and  covered  them  lightly  with 
sods.  They  were  all,  except  one,  half-alive  when  buried, 
and  groaned  and  struggled  a great  deal  while  the  rebels 
were  interring  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  June, 
four  Protestants  were  conveyed  from  the  gaol  of  Wexford 
to  Vinegar  Hill,  and  shot  there. 

The  Dixon  that  we  have  before  mentioned,  and  his 
wife,  were  two  inhuman  monsters,  who  were  incessantly 
endeavouring  to  incite  the  people  to  acts  of  violence  and 
bloodshed.  Dixon  had  been  bred  to  the  sea,  and  had 
considerable  influence  amongst  the  sailors,  whom  he  fre- 
quently instigated  to  commit  carnage  and  plunder,  by 
which  he  gained  the  appellation  of  bloody  Job  Dixon  ; 
and  his  wife  was  no  less  sanguinary  than  himself.  These 
monsters,  whose  thirst  for  Protestants’  blood  was  insatiable, 
contrived  the  following  device  to  incite  the  rabble  to 
assassinate  Mr.  Le  Hunt,  of  Artramont.  They  repaired 
to  his  seat,  about  two  miles  from  Wexford,  and  at  their 
return,  proclaimed  in  the  streets,  that  there  was  an  apart- 
ment there  furnished  with  orange  colours,  in  which  plots 
and  conspiracies  had  been  formed  by  Orangemen,  for  the 
destruction  of  Roman  Catholics.  By  such  tortuous  and 
malignant  suggestions,  he  wound  the  populace  to  such  a 
pitch  of  frenzy,  that  they  flew  to  Mr.  Le  Hunt’s  lodgings. 
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and  dragged  him  to  gaol,  where  Dixon  informed  him  that 
he  had  but  fifteen  minutes  to  live.  He  was  only  saved  by 
the  timely  interference  of  B.  Harvey.  Lord  Kingsborough 
too,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  at  Wexford,  owing 
to  the  following  circumstances : — The  head  quarters  of 
the  North  Cork  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  colone!,was 
at  Wexford ; and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he 
resolved  to  join  them.  From  Dublin  to  Arklow  he  travelled 
by  land ; but  as  the  roads  were  infested  by  a rebellious 
banditti,  he  took  a boat  there  manned  by  sailors  of 
approved  fidelity.  Having  stopped  at  Courtown,  on  the 
coast,  to  get  some  refreshment,  it  is  believed  that  some 
disaffected  persons  there  conveyed  intelligence  of  his 
lordship’s  intention  to  the  rebels  at  Wexford.  At  Rally  - 
nascar,  about  four  miles  from  the  harbour’s  mouth,  they 
perceived  a number  of  armed  men  on  an  eminence,  from 
whence,  one  of  them  having  fired  a musket,  the  ball 
passed  over  their  heads.  When  they  arrived  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  they  were  met  by  a vessel  sailing  fast  before 
the  wind,  the  passengers  in  which  they  took  for  women ; 
but,  when  they  closed  each  other,  fifty  rebels,  variously 
armed,  started  up,  and  threatened  to  shoot  them  if  they 
did  not  surrender,  at  the  same  time  hoisting  a green 
flag,  and  succeeded  in  making  prisoners  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  Captain  O’Hea,  Lieutenant  Bourke,  and  the 
boat’s  crew.  For  two  days  after  their  arrival  in  Wexford, 
his  lordship  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  General  Keough. 
He  was  then  removed  to  an  inferior  kind  of  inn,  thence 
to  the  prison-ship,  where  he  remained  but  eight  hours, 
having  been  afterwards  lodged  in  a private  house,  and 
a guard  placed  over  him.  Keough  asked  him  how  he 
thought  government  would  treat  him  and  his  party  if 
they  had  them  in  their  power  ? Lord  Kingsborough  re- 
plied, “that  they  would  hang  every  one  of  them;”  on 
which  Keough  observed,  “We  know  that  we  fight  with 
halters  round  our  necks.”  The  day  of  his  lordship’s 
arrival,  Bagnal  Harvey  set  out  for  the  camp  at  Carrig- 
byrne,  where  the  rebel  army  that  attacked  Ross  was 
stationed.  Keough  told  Lord  Kingsborough,  “that  he 
would  allow  him  to  write  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  secretary,  but  said,  “ he  expected  he  would 
f 2 
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inform  him  how  well  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were 
treated;’’  and  he  added,  “ that  he  expected  his  friends 
Messrs.  Shears,  Bond,  Emmett,  Jackson,  M‘Cann,  &c., 
would  receive  similar  treatment.’’  He  informed  Lord 
Kingsborough,  that  the  members  of  the  Irish  Union  had 
no  confidence  in  the  opposition  party  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, because  they  considered  them  as  insincere,  and  that 
they  had  propounded  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Reform 
of  Parliament,  merely  to  promote  their  own  ambitious 
designs. 

Mrs.  Snowe,  the  wife  of  Captain  Snowe,  of  the  North 
Cork  Regiment,  who  saw  Lord  Kingsborough  shortly 
after  his  capture,  relates,  that  he  asked  her,  “ whether 
she  thought  the  rebel  chieftains  would  have  him  put  to 
death  ?”  She  said,  “ she  was  sure  they  would  not,  because 
they  regarded  him  as  a very  good  hostage,  should  they 
enter  into  any  stipulations  for  their  own  safety  ; and  that, 
by  preserving  his  life,  they  might  conciliate  him,  and 
obtain  his  influence  and  interest  to  secure  their  own 
and  to  such  motives,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  must  impute 
the  safety  of  Lord  Kingsborough. 

Having  before  mentioned  the  occurences  which  pre- 
ceded and  occasioned  the  evacuation  of  Wexford ; we 
shall  now  relate  that  event,  and  the  shocking  massacre  of 
Protestants  which  took  place,  and  which  has  cast  such  an 
indelible  stain  on  that  county,  that  every  Irishman  who 
feels  for  the  honour  of  his  country  should  wish  that  its 
very  name  was  erased  from  the  map  of  Ireland. 

From  the  sanguinary  spirit  wtiich  the  rebels  exhibited 
on  all  occasions  during  the  rebellion,  towards  their  Pro- 
testant brethren,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
they  meant  to  extirpate  them,  as  soon  as  they  had  ob- 
tained a decided  superiority  over  the  government;  and 
their  leaders  never  failed  to  practise  every  artifice  they 
could  devise,  to  make  them  believe  they  were  in  a fair 
way  of  obtaining  it ; but,  when  their  delusions  were  re- 
moved, and  they  saw  a numerous  and  well-appointed 
army  march  into  the  county  of  W exford,  they  were  deeply 
mortified,  and  determined  to  indulge  their  fanatical  hatred 
against  Protestants,  by  murdering  such  of  them  as  were 
their  prisoners. 
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Joseph  Gladwin,  the  gaoler  of  Wexford,  an  Englishman, 
and  reputed  a man  of  veracity  and  humanity,  has  declared, 
that  Thomas  Dixon  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  Protestant 
prisoners  at  once,  by  setting  fire  to  the  gaol.  But  Gladwin 
said,  ‘ 6 that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish  it,  as  the 
floors  in  every  story  were  arched.”  He  then  resolved  upon 
burning  them  in  the  street ; the  gaoler,  upon  hearing  this, 
slipped  backwards,  and  related  the  infamous  design  of 
Dixon  to  Bagnal  Harvey,  who  was  greatly  shocked  at  it, 
and  said,  “he  did  not  think  that  matters  would  ever  have 
proceeded  to  that  frightful  excess,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  how  soon  it  might  be  his  own  case/’  We  shall  give 
the  reader  an  account  of  this  tragical  affair,  as  related  by 
some  respectable  persons  who  resided  in  Mr.  Hatchell’s 
house,  near  the  bridge,  where  it  was  perpetrated,  and 
were  eye-witnesses  of  it : — 

“Between  the  hours  of' ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  a large  body  of  rebels  came 
over  the  bridge,  bearing  a black  flag,  with  a cross,  and 
the  letters,  M.W.S.  inscribed  on  it,  in  white — which  w^as 
supposed  to  mean,  murder  without  sin — and,  on  the  other 
side,  a red  cross.  After  marching  in  procession  through 
the  town,  they  fixed  the  woeful  harbinger  of  death  on  the 
Custom-house  Quay,  where  it  remained  flying  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours  before  the  butchery  commenced.  Shortly 
after  their  arrival  on  the  quay,  they  seemed  to  disperse  ; 
however,  many  of  them  remained,  and  repaired  to  one 
particular  place,  where  drink  was  given  to  them  by  one 
of  their  priests,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  distributing 
it,  and  who  remained  there  until  they  left  the  quay,  shout- 
ing, ‘ to  the  gaol ! to  the  gaol  V when  they  all  dis- 
appeared, but  returned  about  four  o’clock  to  the  bridge, 
with  a number  of  prisoners,  whom  they  put  to  death. 
They  thus  continued,  till  about  seven  o’clock,  to  convey 
parties  of  prisoners  from  the  gaol  and  the  Market-house, 
where  many  of  them  were  imprisoned,  to  the  bridge, 
where  they  butchered  them.  Every  procession  was  pro- 
ceeded by  the  black  flag,  and  the  prisoners  wTere  sur- 
rounded by  ruthless  pikemen,  as  guards,  who  often  in- 
sultingly desired  them  to  bless  themselves. 

“The  mob,  consisting  of  more  women  than  men,  ex- 
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pressed  their  savage  joy,  on  the  immolation  of  each  of  the 
victims,  by  loud  huzzas.  The  manner  in  which  they  put 
the  poor  creatures  to  death  was  thus  : — Two  rebels  pushed 
their  pikes  into  the  breasts  of  the  victim,  and  two  into 
his  back ; and  in  this  state  (writhing  with  torture)  they 
held  him  suspended,  till  dead,  and  then  threw  him  over 
the  bridge  into  the  water.” 

After  they  had  massacred  ninety-seven  prisoners  in  that 
manner,  and  before  they  could  proceed  further  in  the 
business,  an  express  rode  up  in  great  haste,  and  bid  them 
beat  ^0  arms,  as  Vinegar  Hill  was  beset,  and  reinforcements 
were  wanting.  There  was  an  immediate  cry  4 4 to  camp  ! 
to  camp  !*’  The  rebels  seemed  in  such  confusion  that  the 
massacre  was  discontinued. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  pikemen,  before  com- 
mitting any  of  these  brutal  murders,  knelt  down  and 
invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  work.  This  is 
another  feature  in  their  system  that  will  be  denied ; but  we 
defy  contradiction,  when  we  assert,  that  the  rebels  in  those 
days  looked  upon  the  murder  of  heretics  as  acts  of  piety. 
Hence  the  Protestants,  who  are  conversant  with  their 
books,  must  ever  look  upon  them  as  enemies,  no  matter  in 
what  garb.  And,  though  there  frequently  is  an  appear- 
ance of  friendship  on  their  side,  they  can  never  be  trusted  ; 
for,  in  place  of  argument,  their  weapons  are,  the  pike,  the 
prison,  and  the  faggot.  These  truths  cannot  be  too  well 
known  to  the  Protestants  of  England  and  Ireland,  as 
the  lack  of  that  knowledge  has  frequently  proved  the 
grave  of  our  unsuspecting  countrymen,  who  thought  that 
there  could  be  44  conciliation  but  we  would  say,  44  God 
grant  that  those  who  now  endeavour  to  conciliate  Popery 
may  not  become  its  first  victims.”  In  proof  of  what  we 
have  just  said,  our  reader  shall  * have  a quotation  from 
Den’s  Theology,  as  published  by  Coyne,  of  Capel  Street, 
Dublin,  in  the  year  1832.  Dens , vol.  2,  pp . 88,  89. 

44  Are  heretics  justly  punished  with  death  V* 

44  St.  Thomas  answers,  22d  ques.,  11th  art.,  3d  incorp. — Yes, 
because  forgers  of  money,  or  other  disturbers  of  the  State,  are 
justly  punished  with  death  ; therefore  also,  heretics,  who  are 
forgers  of  the  faith,  and,  as  experience  testifies,  grievously  dis- 
turb the  State. 

44  This  is  confirmed,  because  God,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
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ordered  the  false  prophets  to  be  slain;  and  in  Deuteronomy, 
chapter  xvii,  5,  12,  it  is  decreed,  that  if  any  one  "will  act  proudly,, 
and  -will  not  obey  the  commands  of  the  priest,  let  him  be  put  to 
death.  See  also  1 8th  chapter. 

“The  same  is  proved  from  the  condemnation  of  the  14  th  ar- 
ticle of  John  Huss,  in  the  Council  of  Constance  ” 

It  has  lately  been  asserted  by  O’Connell,  that  some  of 
the  opinions,  as  set  forth  in  Den’s,  are  obsolete  ; but  we 
leave  the  “ Old  Boy”  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment from  the  following  fact.  In  the  year  1814,  a ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  was  printed  under  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  O’Reilly,  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  all  Ireland, 
and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this 
country,  containing  a note  on  Luke  ix,  55,  as  follows : — 

“ Not  justice,  nor  all  rigorous  punishment  of  sinners  is  forbidden  i 
nor  are  the  Church  and  princes  blamed  for  putting  heretics  to 
death ; but  that  none  of  these  should  be  done  of  our  particular 
revenge,  or  without  discretion , and  regard  of  their  amendment  and 
example  for  others.  ” 

How  can  we  wonder  any  longer  at  the  massacre  on 
Wexford  Bridge  ? 

Before  we  describe  the  evacuation  of  Wexford  by  the 
rebels,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  reader  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  and  the  very  judicious  disposi- 
tion which  General  Lake  made  of  the  troops  who  were 
to  attack  that  strong  post.  The  following  orders  were 
given  : — “ General  Dundas  to  move  toHacketstown,  and  to 
issue  his  orders  to  General  Loftus  at  Tullow,  to  unite  his 
forces  with  General  Lake,  on  the  1.8th,  at  Carnew  ; General 
Needham  to  move,  at  three  o’clock,  on  the  19th,  to  Gorey  y 
General  Dundas,  having  sent  a strong  patrole  under  General 
Loftus  from  Carnew,  at  six  o’clock  on  the  same  morning,  to 
Groves’  Bridge,  to  support  General  Needham  in  case  he 
should  meet  with  resistance  at  Limerick  Hill,  or  at  Gorey  ; 
General  Johnson,  on  the  19th,  at  four  o’clock,  to  move  to 
Old  Ross,  and  unite  with  General  Moore  in  driving  the 
rebels  from  Carrigbyrne  Hill.  He  will  take  up  his  posi- 
tion that  day  near  Old  Ross,  and  send  a strong  patrole  to 
scour  the  country  towards  the  Blackstair  mountains,  in 
junction  with  Sir  James  Duff.  The  patroles  to  return 
to  their  respective  corps  on  the  same  day.  Sir  Charles 
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Asgill,  on  the  18th,  will  occupy  Gore’s  Bridge,  Borris, 
and  Graignamana,  and  will  remain  in  those  positions  until 
the  20th,  three  P.M.,  when  he  will  return,  unless  he  shall  re- 
ceive orders  to  the  contrary.  Lieutenant-General  Dun- 
das,  on  the  20th,  will  march  to  Ballycarney  Bridge,  keep- 
ing the  east  side  of  the  Slaney  to  Scarawalsh  Bridge,  to 
arrive  there  at  twelve  at  noon.  Sir  James  Duff  will  also 
move,  on  the  20th,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Slaney,  and 
arrive  at  the  same  time  at  the  same  place.  General 
Needham,  on  the  20th,  will  move  from  Gorey  to  Oulart, 
and  be  there  at  twelve  o’clock.  General  Loftus,  the  corps 
from  Gore’s  Bridge  will  move,  on  the  20th,  through 
Camolin  and  Ferns,  and  unite  with  General  Dundas  at 
Scarawalsh  Bridge,  at  twelve  o’clock.  General  Moore  to 
land,  on  the  18th,  at  Ballyhackferry ; and,  on  the  1 9th,  he 
will  move,  at  three  o’clock  A.M.,  to  Foulke’s  Mill,  and  unite 
with  General  Johnson  in  driving  the  rebels  from  Carrig- 
byrne  Hill.  General  Johnson,  on  the  20th,  will  move 
with  his  column  to  Bally macus  Bridge,  either  to  unite  in 
the  attack  on  Enniscorthy,  or,  if  necessaay,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  rebels  in  that  direction. 

“ Orders  are  to  be  sent  to  the  naval  commanders  to  sta- 
tion their  gun- boats  and  armed  vessels  in  Wexford  har- 
bour early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  to  co-operate,  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  attack  of  the 
town,  with  the  gun-boats  from  Waterford,  which  will  be 
directed  to  support  General  Moore  and  the  corps  at  Clo- 
mines,  on  the  19th.” 

Such  was  part  of  the  judicious  arrangement  made  by 
General  Lake  for  surrounding  the  rebels  on  Vinegar  Hill, 
for  retaking  Enniscorthy  and  Wexford  ; and,  in  short, 
for  putting  down  the  rebellion  in  that  county. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  grand  attack,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  relate  some  events  which  took  place  pre- 
vious to  it  in  the  north  of  the  county  Wexford.  After 
the  defeat  at  Arklow,  the  enemy  took  their  station  on 
Limerick  Hill,  to  the  north  of  Gorey,  in  great  force,  till 
Generals  Dundas  and  Loftus  marched  against  them. 

As  Kilcain  Hill  afforded  a much  stronger  post  than 
Limerick  Hill,  the  rebels  took  it  up  as  soon  as  our  two 
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columns  made  their  appearance.  A general  action 
seemed  inevitable  ; but,  providentially,  did  not  occur,  till 
the  reinforcements  arrived, 

On  the  19th  June,  Major-General  Sir  James  Duff 
joined  the  army  with  his  brigade  from  Newtownbarry, 
and  General  Needam  was  moving  on  the  road  from 
Arklow  to  Gorey.  The  troops  at  Carnew  were  under 
arms.  A general  attack  was  instantly  to  have  taken 
place  ; and,  from  the  number  of  our  troops,  and  the  excel- 
lent disposition  made,  there  could  not  be  a doubt  of  its 
successful  issue ; but,  at  daybreak,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  enemy  had  fled.  Fearing  to  be  cut  off  from  their 
favourite  position  at  Vinegar  Hill,  they  retreated  through 
Moneyseed  and  by  Gorey.  Instead  of  taking  this  step — 
had  they  rushed  forward  with  that  celerity  with  which 
their  movements  were  usually  made,  in  consequence  of 
having  but  little  baggage  or  equipment — they  might  have 
seized  upon  the  fort  of  Rathdrum,  the  key  to  the  city  of 
Dublin,  from  which  they  would  have  derived  infinitely 
more  advantage  than  from  their  retreat  to  cover  Wexford 
and  Enniscorthy,  because  our  army  must  have  paused 
there  ; and  then,  the  excellent  and  well-digested  plan  of 
General  Lake  for  surrounding  them,  would  probably  have 
been  defeated. 

When  the  army  had  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ascent  of  Vinegar  Hill,  General  Loftus  was  detached  by 
General  Duff  to  occupy  a green  hill  in  an  enclosed  park, 
which  was  on  the  side,  and  compassed  a part  of,  Vinegar 
Hill.  General  Loftus  surprised  the  rebels  by  the  celerity 
of  this  movement,  because  the  hill  was  steep,  and  the 
ground  which  he  occupied  was  divided  by  stone  walls  ; 
but,  by  opening  breaches,  he  had  two  guns  carried  over 
at  first,  and  soon  after  four  more,  by  having  them  un- 
tackled from  the  horses.  From  this  position  he  was  able 
to  fire  into  the  lower  line  of  the  enemy,  with  such  effect, 
that  eighty-five  of  them  were  subsequently  found  in  their 
trenches,  killed  with  grape  shot.  General  Loftus  made 
his  movement  by  a narrow  road  over  the  left,  diverging 
from  the  main  one,  and  then  rapidly  ascended  the  hill. 
At  the  same  time,  Generals  Lake,  Dundas,  and  Wilford, 
with  Colonel  Campbell’s  Light  Infantry,  were  advancing 
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up  the  hill,  on  the  south-east  side,  and  were  firmly  resisted 
by  the  rebels,  who  maintained  a very  brisk  fire  on  them. 
On  that  occasion,  General  Lake  had  a horse  shot  under 
him.  The  rebels  had  not  less  than  thirteen  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  were  well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. By  the  well- concerted  plans  laid  down  by  General 
Lake,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  various  troops  under  their 
distinguished  leaders,  the  rebels  were  soon  forced  to 
retreat  in  great  disorder.  They  soon,  however,  re-formed, 
and  marched  by  the  east  side  of  the  Slaney,  first  to 
Garrick  Bridge  within  three  miles  of  Wexford,  headed 
by  the  following  generals : — Father  John  Murphy, 
Father  Kearns,  Anthony  Perry,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and 
John  Hay.  After  passing  the  bridge,  one  column  entered 
Wexford,  under  Murphy,  Kearns,  and  Perry,  where  they 
remained  about  two  hours,  threatening  the  destruction  of 
the  town,  and  a general  massacre  of  the  remaining  Pro- 
testants ; but  were  prevented  carrying  their  threats  into 
execution,  by  the  fear  of  General  Moore’s  army,  who,  it 
was  reported,  were  on  the  eve  of  the  town.  • The  rebels, 
therefore,  moved  towards  the  county  Wicklow,  and  con- 
tinued their  ravages  for  some  time  unmolested. 

We  before  noticed  the  massacre  on  the  bridge  of  Wex  - 
ford, and  now  briefly  mention  the  circumstance  that  put 
a stop  to  a more  extensive  carnage.  On  the  news  arriving 
that  the  great  body  of  the  rebels  had  been  defeated  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  it  put  the  rebels  in  such  confusion,  that  the 
massacre  was  discontinued.  In  the  moment  of  this  con- 
fusion, the  Rev.  Mr.  Corrin,  P.P.  of  Wexford,  arrived 
on  the  bridge,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  his  influence,  stayed 
the  slaughter.  He  knelt  down  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
blood  had  been  spilled,  and  said  some  prayers  ; after  which 
the  rebels  rose  from  their  knees,  and  exclaimed,  “thank 
God  we  have  sent  these  souls  to  hell.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  June,  the  black  flag  was 
again  raised,  and  carried  by  the  notorious  Thomas  Dixon, 
and  his  band  of  assasins,  as  a signal  to  murder  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Protestant  prisoners ; but  the  large  army 
that  had  surrounded  Vinegar  Hill  the  day  before,  and  the 
victory  obtained  by  General  Moore,  at  Foulke’s  Mill,*  had 
*See  Appendix. 
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intimidated  the  blood-hounds  so  much,  that  they,  fearing 
lest  they  might  provoke  the  vengeance  of  the  royal  army, 
resolved  to  sue  for  mercy. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  the  King’s  troops  at 
Foulke’s  Mill  having  been  received  at  Wexford  the  same 
evening  it  was  gained,  a number  of  the  rebel  leaders, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  massacre  on  the  bridge, 
assembled  at  Governor  Keough’s  house,  and  concerted  mea- 
sures of  conciliation,  in  hopes  of  procuring  an  amnesty. 
Next  morning  they  waited  on  Lord  Kingsborough,  re  - 
questing that  he  would  be  their  mediator,  and  write  to 
the  different  general  officers  to  spare  the  inhabitants  of 
Wexford,  and  their  property,  on  laying  down  their  arms, 
and  returning  to  their  allegiance ; which  he  agreed  to 
do,  on  their  investing  him  with  the  military  command  of 
the  town,  and  reinstating  the  civil  magistrates. 

During  this  negociation,  the  famous  Dixon,  and  many 
other  rebel  officers  and  privates,  flocked  to  his  lodgings, 
and  implored  his  protection.  General  Keough,  and  his 
friends,  having  acceded  to  Lord  KingsborouglTs  desires, 
his  lordship  agreed  to  forward  the  following  proposals  to 
the  various  general  officers  : — “ That  Captain  M‘Mannus* 
shall  proceed  from  Wexford,  towTards  Oulart,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  E.  Hay,  appointed  by  the  inhabitants,  of  all  re- 
ligious persuasions,  to  inform  the  officer  commanding 
the  King's  troops,  that  they  are  ready  to  deliver  up  the 
town  of  Wexford,  without  opposition,  lay  dowrn  their  arms, 
and  return  to  their  allegiance,  provided  their  persons  and 
property  are  guaranteed  by  the  commanding  officer  ; and, 
that  they  will  use  every  influence  in  their  powrer  to  induce 
the  people  of  the  country  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 
These  terms  we  hope  Captain  M‘Mannus  will  be  able 
to  procure.  Signed,  by  order  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wex- 
ford, Matt.  Keough.” 

Captain  M‘Mannus  was  to  have  gone  to  General 
Needham,  to  Oulart ; but,  finding  that  he  had  changed  his 
position,  he  repaired  directly  to  General  Lake,  at  Ennis- 
corthy,  where  he  found  Captain  O’Hea  of  the  North 
Cork,  and  Captain  Burke  of  the  Mayo,  who  were  sent  on 

* Captain  M‘Mannus  who  belonged  to  the  Antrim  Militia, 
was  a prisoner.  Hay  was  a rebel,  who  went  to  protect  him. 
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the  same  errand.  Soop  after  the  departure  of  Captain 
M‘Mannus,  the  rebel  leaders  being  uneasy  lest  the  vic- 
torious army  of  General  Moore  should  arrive  before 
their  terms  had  been  accepted  by  General  Lake,  urged 
Lord  Kingsborough  to  send  a second  messenger  to 
General  Moore,  to  request  he  would  encamp  at  Carrick 
Bridge,  before  he  would  advance  to  the  town.  His  lord- 
ship employed,  for  that  purpose,  Ensign  Harman,  of  his 
own  regiment,  who  was  attended  by  one  Cartliy,  a rebel 
captain.  Soon  after  he  left  town,  he  wras  met  by  Father 
John  Murphy,  and  Wheelan,  his  aide-de-camp,  who  were 
leading  a large  rebel  column  from  Vinegar  Hill.  M urphy 
asked  Harman  “ whither  he  was  going  ?”  He  answered, 
“ to  propose  terms  to  General  Moore,  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Wexford.”  Murphy  asserted,  in  a great  rage, 
that  he  would  hear  of  no  terms ; then,  addressing  his 
aide-de-camp,  and  pointing  to  Harman,  he  said,  “that fel- 
low ought  to  die,  for  he  has  been  condemned  by  a com- 
mittee on  which,  Wheelan  drew  a pistol,  and  shot  Mr. 
Harman  through  the  head.  Captain  O’Hea,  however, 
succeeded  in  delivering  his  despatches  to  General  Lake, 
to  which  he  gave  the  following  reply  : — “ Lieutenant- 
General  Lake  cannot  attend  to  any  terms  offered  by 
rebels,  in  arms  against  their  sovereign.  While  they  so 
remain,  he  must  use  the  force  entrusted  to  him,  with  the 
utmost  energy,  for  their  destruction.  To  the  deluded 
multitude  he  promises  pardon,  on  their  delivering  into 
his  hands  their  leaders,  surrendering  their  arms,  and 
returning  with  sincerity  to  their  allegiance. 

“ G.  Lake. 

“ Enniscorihy,  22nd  June , 1798.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Wexford  saw  Father  Murphy’s 
column  advancing  at  a distance,  and  were  much  alarmed 
least  they  should  plunder  and  burn  the  town.  Lord 
Kingsborough,  wrho  at  this  period  was  invested  with  the 
command  of  Wexford,  wrote  immediately  to  Scallion, 
who  was  on  board  the  prison-ship,  to  request  he  would 
bring  Mr.  Solomon  Richards  of  Solsborough  to  him,  as 
he  wanted  his  advice  in  the  critical  situation  in  which  he 
was  then  placed.  The  rebels  attempted  to  sink  the  boat 
in  which  he  went,  by  darting  their  pikes  through  it,  and 
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would  have  effected  it,  but  that  they  were  prevented  by 
Scallion.  Soon  after  Mr.  Richards  waited  on  Lord 
Kingsborough,  the  rebel  band  entered  the  town,  headed 
by  Priest  Murphy,  who  rode  up  to  his  lordship’s  lodg- 
ings, armed  with  a case  of  pistols  and  a broad-sword. 
Lord  Kingsborough  addressed  him  from  his  window,  and 
told  him  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  favourable  terms 
for  him  and  his  friends,  provided  they  conducted  them- 
selves in  a proper  manner,  and  said,  he  hoped  he  was 
coming  to  give  up  his  arms  ; on  which  the  sacerdotal  hero, 
in  a paroxysm  of  rage,  dismounted,  and,  ascending  to  his 
lordship’s  apartment,  asked  him,  with  much  rudeness, 
who  he  was  ? And,  on  being  informed,  he  said,  with 
great  indignation,  “ I had  you  tried  and  condemned  this 
morning,  at  the  camp  at  Vinegar  Hill,  and  I’ll  have  you 
taken  out  and  executed  this  night.”  Bishop  Caulfield, 
who  had  just  arrived,  began  to  reason  with  him  ; on 
which  Lord  Kingsborongh  desired  him  to  respect  his 
Bishop  ; but  Murphy  flourished  his  hand  over  the  Bishop’s 
head,  saying,  “ I was  once  your  priest,  but  am  now’  your 
general. 9>  However,  as  soon  as  his  anger  cooled,  he  knelt 
down,  kissed  his  hand,  and  acknowledged  his  superiority. 
Wheelan,  Murphy’s  aide-de-camp,  who  was  present,  boast- 
ed that  he  had  shot  Ensign  Harman  outside  the  town, 
and  also  said  he  would  shoot  Lord  Kingsborough ; on 
which  his  lordship  cocked  his  pistol,  presented  it  at  his 
breast,  and  declared  he  would  shoot  him  if  he  moved  his 
hand,  which  prevented  the  perpetration  of  his  sanguinary 
design.  Some  of  the  officer’s  wives  who  had  sought 
refuge  at  his  lordship’s  apartments,  were  present  when  the 
above-mentioned  scene  took  place  ; and,  fearing  that  they 
should  all  be  massacred  if  Lord  Kingsborough  shot 
Murphy  or  his  attendant,  gathered  around  his  lordship, 
and  entreated  him  to  have  mercy.  While  they  were  in 
this  state  of  confusion,  Perry,  the  rebel  general,  entered  his 
lordship  s apartment,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
Murphy  and  Wheelan,  and  soon  after  led  the  rebel  assas- 
sins out  of  town,  but  left  his  aide-de  camps,  who  were 
wounded,  with  Lord  Kingsborough,  who  had  them  taken 
care  of. 

The  sudden  flight  of  the  insurgents  is  chiefly  to  be  im- 
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puted  to  their  fear  of  the  King’s  troops  who  were  ap- 
proaching, and  the  premature  arrival  of  a few  brave  yeo- 
men, whom  they  took  for  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army. 
It  is  certain  that  Doctor  Caulfield  used  every  means  in 
his  power,  and  prevented  the  rebels  from  murdering  Lord 
Kingsborough,  thinking  that,  by  preserving  his  life,  and 
conciliating  him,  they  would  obtain  favourable  terms  from 
the  soldiers,  and  prevent  them  from  desolating  the  town. 

When  General  Moore’s  army  was  within  two  miles  of 
Wexford,  they  perceived  the  house  of  a Protestant  in  the 
suburbs  on  fire,  from  which  they  concluded  that  the  rebels 
were  burning  the  town.  Mr.  John  Boyd,  who  commanded 
the  Wexford  Cavalry,  asked  permission  of  the  general 
to  push  forward,  and  make  a desperate  effort,  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  to  save  their  families.  They  dashed  into  the 
town  with  a degree  of  valour  bordering  on  despair,  and 
announced,  with  a loud  voice,  the  salvation  of  W exford, 
which  occurred  immediately  after. 

The  rebel  column  which,  after  the  defeat  at  Vinegar 
Hill,  had  retreated  to  the  north  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford and  the  county  of  Wicklow,  were  joined  by  a large 
body  belonging  to  the  latter,  headed  by  Garret  Byrne  of 
Ballymanus,  and  his  brother  William,  and  continued  to 
spread  desolation  there — burning  the  houses  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  murdering  such  of  their  occupiers  as  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  first  achievement  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  perform,  was  the  destruction  of  Hackets- 
tmvn ; the  garrison  of  which  consisted  of  forty  of  the* 
Antrim  Militia,  and  fifty  of  the  Hacketstown  Infantry — 
the  former,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Gardner,  and  the 
latter,  by  Captain  Hardy. 

At  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Captain 
Chamney,  with  thirty  of  his  infantry,  Captain  Hume, 
with  thirty  of  the  Talbots  town  Cavalry,  Lieutenant 
Braddel,  with  twenty-four  of  the  Shillelagh  Cavalry,  rein* 
forced  the  garrison,  and  marched  out  with  them  to  meet 
the  rebels,  who  were  thought  to  be  thirteen  thousand 
strong.  They  had  got  but  a short  distance  from  the  town 
when  the  rebels  began  to  file  off  on  each  side,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surrounding  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
Talbotstown  and  Shillelagh  Cavalry  were  obliged  to  re- 
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treat  to  Clonmore,  and  could  not  afterwards  assist  in  de- 
fending the  town.  In  the  retreat,  Captain  Hardy  and 
four  men  were  killed.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  infantry  took  post  in  the  barrack,  part  of  them  having 
lined  a breastwork  which  the  captain  had  raised  some 
days  before  in  the  rear  of  it — the  remainder  defended  the 
front. 

The  Rev.  James  M‘Ghee  collected  nine  Protestants, 
and  with  them  occupied,  and  resolved  to  defend,  a house 
which  commanded  the  main  street,  and  one  side  of  the 
barrack,  which  was  thatched,  and  which  those  inside  could 
not  defend.  The  family  of  Mr.  M‘Ghee,  and  all  the 
Protestant  women  of  the  town,  took  refuse  in  it.  Mr. 
M‘Ghee  barricaded  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  placed 
some  of  his  men  in  its  rear,  and  some  in  the  front,  not  only 
for  its  defence,  but  to  cover  the  side  of  the  barrack  which 
was  exposed.  The  town  was  soon  surrounded  by  a large 
body  of  pikemen,  w ho  set  fire  to  it  in  different  quarters, 
and  one  thousand  and  fifty  musketeers  commenced  a heavy- 
fire  on  it.  In  about  two  hours  the  whole  town,  except 
the  barrack,  was  in  flames,  which  presented  a terrific 
scene — the  horrors  of  which  were  much  heightened  by  the 
incessant  fire  which  the  insurgents  kept  up,  and  the  thick 
smoke  in  which  the  town  was  enveloped,  and  which 
entered  even  into  the  house,  so  that  its  defenders  could 
scarcely  see  each  other.  About  one  o’clock  the  houses 
fell  in,  and  a wind  having  sprung  up  which  dispersed  the 
smoke,  they  were  able  again  to  see  the  rebels,  who,  find- 
ing that  they  could  not  set  fire  to  the  barrack,  which  was 
ably  defended  by  Captain  Chamney,  without  having  burnt 
the  house  in  which  A\ir.  M‘Ghee  kept  garrison,  they  re- 
linquished the  former,  and  approached  the  latter  in  great 
numbers,  and  with  dreadful  yells,  crying,  “ Liberty  or 
death  V*  having  their  colours  flying,  and  sounding  their 
bugle-horns,  they  pushed  cars  before  them  with  feather 
beds  in  them  to  cover  their  approach.  A w^ell-directed 
fire  from  the  house  made  them  retreat,  leaving  behind 
them  their  cars,  and  tw'enty-eight  killed.  During  the 
engagement  which  lasted  from  six  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past three  in  the  afternoon,  the  loss  of  the  Protestants 
wa s but  eleven  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded.  Of  the; 
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rebels,  there  were  five  hundred  killed.  Such  of  their 
men  as  were  so  badly  wounded  as  to  be  unfit  for  service 
they  threw  into  the  flames  ; they  also  thought,  by 
despatching  them  in  this  way,  they  would  prevent  them 
turning  informers. 

The  rebels  advanced  to  Tinahely,  from  thence  turned 
off  to  Wingfield,  set  fire  to  the  old  mansion  there,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Moneyseed,  where  the  troops  got  sight 
of  them,  and  pursued  them  to  a place  called  Ballyellis. 
The  rebels,  finding  themselves  closely  pressed,  began  to 
prepare  for  an  attack.  As  soon  as  the  cavalry  drew 
near,  they  commenced  charging  the  enemy  with  great 
impetuosity.  The  rebels  fired  on  them  from  behind  the 
hedges,  where  great  numbers  of  them  lay  concealed,  and 
by  this  means  threw  the  soldiers  into  great  confusion, 
killing  a great  many  of  them,  and  piking  such  of  them  as 
happened  to  be  unhorsed.  Captain  Gilford,  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  Adjutant  of  the  Ballaghkeene 
Cavalry,  and  about  sixty  privates,  were  killed.  This 
action  would  have  been  more  fatal  to  the  loyalists,  but 
that  the  Wingfield  Corps,  who  were  on  the  right,  ascended 
a hill  which  commanded  the  rebels,  and,  by  a well-directed 
fire,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  killed  about  thirty 
of  them.  They  then  pursued  their  route  to  Carnew, 
which  place  they  intended  to  set  fire  to,  and  murder  the 
remainder  of  the  inhabitants  ; but  the  few  noble  fellows 
who  garrisoned  it,  having  been  apprised  of  their  design, 
prepared  for  the  attack,  and  so  gallantly  defended  it,  that 
the  rebels  were  unable  to  pass  through  it,  and  were 
obliged  to  return  to  Ballyellis.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Ballyraheene  Hill,  which  lies  between  Carnew 
and  Tinahely.  In  their  progress  they  killed  twelve  Pro- 
testants, and  burned  some  houses.  They  were  closely 
pursued  by  a hundred  and  twenty  of  the  military,  who 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  very 
high  and  steep,  before  the  rebels,  but  could  not  succeed. 
However,  the  brave  and  loyal  yeomen  fought  with  a de- 
gree of  valour  bordering  on  rashness  ; but,  after  an  hour's 
engagement,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  as  the  enemy  were 
making  every  effort  to  surround  them.  A great  many  on 
both  sides  fell  on  this  day.  On  the  4th  of  July,  General 
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Needham,  who  was  stationed  at  Gorey  with  a small 
force,  received  intelligence  that  this  body  of  rebels  were 
assembled  at  a place  called  the  White  Heaps,  an  elevated 
spot,  which  had  an  extensive  plain  on  the  top.  Thinking 
it  a favourable  opportunity  tor  attacking  them,  he  con- 
certed measures  for  that  purpose  with  General  Sir  James 
Dulf,  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntly.  General  DulFs 
column  was  destined  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  rebels 
by  the  Wicklow  Gap,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
was  to  occupy  the  suiqmit  of  Croghan  Mountains,  and  to 
intercept  their  flight  by  that  ascent.  General  Needham 
was  to  make  the  attack.  At  dawn  of  day  he  approached 
within  half  a mile  of  the  White  Heaps,  when  his  advanced 
guard  wa3  perceived  by  some  of  the  rebels,  who  were 
posted  near  a farm-house,  in  which  several  of  their  lead- 
ers had  slept  the  preceding  night.  These  fellows  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  main  body,  and  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that,  soon  after,  a thick  fog  arose,  which  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  troops,  and  afforded  the  rebels  a cover 
to  escape.  When  General  Needham  arrived  on  the 
White  Heaps,  he  found  visible  marks  of  the  enemy  having 
slept  there  the  night  before;  however,  he  met  with  a few 
stragglers  who  were  put  to  death.  Abo^it  twelve  o’clock, 
the  fog  clearing  off,  he  observed  the  rebels  ascending 
Croghan  Mountains,  where,  meeting  the  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
ly’s  corps,  they  ascended  rapidly,  and  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  Wicklow  Gap,  but  were  intercepted  by  Sir 
James  Duff's  parly.  A few  rounds  of  grape  shot  com- 
pelled them  to  change  the  course  of  their  flight  towards 
a hill  near  Moneyseed.  Sir  James  continued  to  pursue 
them  closely,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  General  Need- 
ham’s troops.  After  a chase  of  twelve  miles,  the  rebels, 
finding  themselves  unable  to  proceed,  resolved  to  try  the 
issue  of  a contest;  and,  for  that  purpose,  formed  behind 
hedges,  and  under  cover  of  a coppice  wood  at  Bally- 
gallen,  near  Nebo.  They  waited  the  attack,  which  began 
by  grape  shot  from  four  six-pound  curricle  guns ; but, 
finding  the  guns  were  protected  by  cavalry  only,  and  the 
few  gunners  who  worked  them,  they  made  desperate 
efforts  to  take  them,  having  maintained  a heavy  fire  of 
musketry,  and  advanced  a large  body  of  pikemen  ; but 
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they  were  repulsed  by  the  bravery  and  steadiness  of 
Lieutenant  Hemmings,  who  commanded  the  artillery, 
and  Captain  Sedwell,  with  a detachment  of  Lord  Roden’s 
Fencibles.  At  length,  the  head  of  Sir  James  Duff’s 
column  arriving,  the  rebels  were  soon  routed,  and  a vigo- 
rous pursuit  made,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Roden,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  acted  with  his  usual  spirit  and  gal- 
lantry. About  three  hundred  of  the  insurgents  fell  on 
that  day.  After  this  defeat,  the  rebels  never  appeared 
in  any  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford  in  such  force  as  to 
meet  the  military  or  the  yeomen  in  a pitched  battle  ; but 
many  bands  of  assassians  continued  to  rob  and  murder 
all  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands.  Such  of  the 
rebels  as  escaped  after  the  battle  of  White  Heaps,  fled 
into  the  county  Kildare,  under  the  command  of  Garret 
and  William  Byrne,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  General  Perry, 
and  Kearns  a Popish  priest,  having  been  induced  to  join 
their  fellow-traitors  there  by  Michael  Reynolds,  who, 
being  reinforced  by  them,  was  encouraged  to  undertake 
what  he  had  long  meditated — an  attack  on  the  little  gar- 
rison of  Clonard,  which  was  defended  by  a few  yeomen, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Tyrrell  of  Kilreny. 

A report  having  prevailed  that  they  had  this  in  con- 
templation, Lieutenant  Tyrrell  acted  for  some  time  on 
the  defensive.  At  last,  about  eleven  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  of  July,  his  nephew,  Mr.  Richard  Allen, 
who  was  a member  of  his  corps,  galloped  into  the  yard, 
and  announced  that  he  had  been  closely  pursued  by  a 
large  body  of  rebels,  and  that  he  was  sure  they  were 
advancing  to  Clonard.  It  unfortunately  happened  that 
some  of  the  guards  were  absent,  not  having  the  most 
remote  suspicion  that  the  garrison  would  be  attacked. 
Lieutenant  Tyrrell,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  exertions, 
could  muster  but  twenty-seven  men,  three  of  whom  were 
his  own  sons,  the  eldest  not  seventeen  years  old,  and  the 
youngest  but  twelve.  Though  Lieutenant  Tyrrell  had 
never  acted  in  any  military  capacity,  yet  the  coolness, 
skill,  and  energy  of  mind  which  he  displayed  in  this 
perilous  situation,  would  have  done  honour  to  a veteran. 
He  stationed  his  little  band  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  placed  the  best  marksmen  at  those  windows  in  the 
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barrack  from  which  tiiey  were  most  likely  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  and  desired  them  not  to  fire  without  taking  good 
aim.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  rebels,  consisting  of 
about  three  hundred  cavalry,  approached  towards  the 
turret  (which  was  guarded  by  only  six  persons)  in  full 
trot,  without  apprehending  any  danger.  Their  leader, 
one  Farrell,  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  first  shot 
fired  by  young  Mr.  Tyrrell;  and  the  main  body  being 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  general  volley,  fled  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  fire.  The  rebel  infantry  then  coming 
up,  passed  by  the  turret  under  cover  of  the  wall  ; part  of 
them  posted  themselves  behind  a hedge,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion, maintained  a constant  fire  on  it,  but  without  effect. 
The  remainder  joined  another  party,  who  came  from  a 
different  quarter,  for  their  object  was  to  have  surrounded 
the  town.  They  then  stationed  a guard  on  the  bridge 
to  prevent  any  reinforcement  arriving  in  that  direction. 
The  marksmen  from  the  windows  soon  dispersed  that 
guard,  after  having  killed  about  a dozen  of  them.  This 
proved  afterwards  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
little  garrison,  as  it  preserved  a communication  with  the 
western  road. 

The  conflict  continued  unabated  for  six  hours,  and  the 
rebels  seemed  determined  to  maintain  it  ; but,  fortunately, 
an  event  happened  which  depressed  their  courage,  and 
inspired  the  loyal  garrison  with  renovated  valour.  One 
of  the  guard  that  had  been  excluded  on  the  sudden 
shutting  of  the  gates  in  the  morning,  fled  to  Kinnegad, 
and  informed  the  garrison  there  of  the  perilous  situation 
of  his  friends  at  Clonard ; on  which  eleven  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland Fencibles,  under  a serjeant,  and  fourteen  of 
the  Kinnegad  infantry,  under  Lieutenant  Haughton 
marched  for  Clonard.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the 
little  garrison,  and  finally  succeeded  in  routing  the  rebels. 
Although  the  conflict  was  most  tremendous,  the  troops 
made  up  for  their  lack  of  men  by  their  good  discipline 
and  heroic  conduct. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  2d  of  June,  intelligence 
having  been  received  that  a number  of  rebels  had 
appeared  in  force  near  the  Scalp  and  Enniskerry,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  in  less 
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than  three  hours  a large  body  of  yeomen,  consisting  of 
detachments  from  the  Stephen’s  Green  and  Rotunda  Di- 
visions, the  Lawyers’  and  Attornies’  Cavalry  and  Infantry, 
set  out  to  meet  the  insurgents,  under  the  command  of 
General  Mayers.  On  June  the  9th,  a detachment  of 
Captain  Beresford’s  corps,  patroling  near  Rathfarnham, 
came  up  with  a party  of  rebels  who  were  on  their  way 
from  Dublin  to  the  Wicklow  mountains,  conveying  am- 
munition to  the  banditti  who  infested  them.  They  were 
well  armed,  and  had  a green  flag  and  green  cockades  in 
their  hats.  Three  or  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  three, 
who  had  acted  with  singular  treachery  by  firing  after 
they  had  surrendered  themselves,  were  hanged  at  Rath- 
farnham. Five  more  were  led  into  town  prisoners.  A 
numerous  body  of  rebels  who  escaped  from  Vinegar  Hill 
retreated  into  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Father  John  Murphy  of  Boolavogue,  by  the 
Scullagh  Gap,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Castlecomer, 
destroying  the  houses  and  properties  of  Protestants,  and 
murdering  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  fell  into  their  hands. 
Lieutenant  Dixon  of  the  Wexford  Regiment,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Gore’s  Bridge,  a small  village  on  the  river  Bar- 
row,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  with  twenty-five  of  his 
own  regiment,  and  a small  party  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  they  received  intelligence  that 
Father  John  Murphy’s  column  was  in  motion  ; and,  on 
that  night,  they  had  burned  the  village  Killedmond.  An 
express  was  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  at  Kilkenny, 
escorted  by  all  the  dragoons  quartered  at  Gore’s  Bridge, 
to  inform  him  of  their  movement ; but,  as  the  hedges  at 
each  side  of  the  road  were  thickly  beset  with  rebels,  who 
kept  up  a constant  fire  on  them,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  returning.  This  was  towards  the  morning 
of  the  23d.  Lieutenant  Dixon  being  determined  to  pro- 
tect the  village  of  Gore’s  Bridge,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
sharing  the  fate  of  Killedmond,  stationed  his  men  on  the 
bridge  which  crosses  the  river,  not  suspecting  that  the 
main  body  of  the  rebels  were  near  him.  He  had  no 
sooner  taken  his  post  than  he  saw  the  adjacent  hills 
covered  with  them,  and  at  the  same  time,  saw  a column, 
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of  which  he  could  not  discover  the  extent,  move  along 
the  road  from  Killedmond.  Not  knowing  that  the  river 
was  fordable,  which  it  happened  to  be  in  many  places,  he 
thought  there  might  be  a possibility  to  maintain  his 
position  till  a reinforcement  should  arrive  ; but  he  soon 
perceived  their  intention  to  surround  him,  having  crossed 
the  river  for  that  purpose,  and  that  they  meant  to  break 
and  embarrass  his  party  by  driving  a number  of  cattle 
against  them — a common  expedient  among  the  rebels. 
Wishing  to  provide  against  this  artifice,  he  procured  a 
number  of  cars,  and  made  a barricade  of  them  in  his  front. 
But  he  soon  perceived,  from  the  greatness  of  their  num- 
bers, and  the  smart  fire  they  kept  up,  that  he  had  no 
other  resource  but  to  retreat.  Besides,  the  rebels  had 
brought  a swivel  to  bear  on  the  bridge,  and  had  also 
planted  some  large  pieces  of  cannon  in  a commanding 
situation.  When  the  army  had  retreated  to  Lowgrange, 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  rebels,  who  assured  them 
they  would  receive  no  injury  if  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms.  At  that  moment,  Lieutenant  Dixon  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  his  escape,  having  mounted  behind 
a quatter-master  who  was  retreating;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  heard  the  rebels  exclaim,  “ have  we  got  the 
officer  ?”  They  then  proceeded  to  Kellymount,  where 
they  put  nine  of  the  Protestant  prisoners  to  death,  with 
circumstances  of  savage  cruelty. 

It  appeared  by  the  joint  information  of  the  soldiers 
who  escaped,  sworn  before  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ham, 
that  the  following  circumstances  attended  the  murder  of 
the  prisoners: — ‘‘  That  Walter  Devereux,  who  was  com- 
mander-in-chief  in  the  absence  of  the  general — meaning 
Father  John  Murphy — ordered  the  Protestant  prisoners 
to  be  selected  from  the  rest;  and  they  were  pointed  out 
by  one  of  their  own  soldiers,  of  the  name  of  Bruten,  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  prisoners  were  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  about  eight  thousand  rebels,  when  Devereux 
ordered  Corporal  Orange  to  be  dragged  out  and  shot, 
having  said  insultingly  to  him,  ‘ Orange  by  name,  and 
Orange  by  nature/ 

u They  proceeded,  in  the  same  manner,  to  put  to  death 
six  of  the  Wexford  Regiment,  and  two  dragoons:  That 
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they  remained  prisoners  with  them  till  the  26th  June, 
when  the  rebels  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  at 
KiJcomney,  near  Gore’s  Bridge,  where  the  Wexford 
soldiers  made  their  escape.  That,  while  they  remained 
prisoners  with  the  rebels,  they  had  no  other  food  but 
raw  meat  and  water.” 

Walter  Devereux  had  been  principally  concerned  in 
the  massacre  at  Scullabogue,  and  yet  be  remained  un- 
noticed till  the  month  of  November  1798,  when,  being 
on  the  point  of  embarking  on  board  a ship  at  the  Cove 
of  Cork,  to  sail  for  America,  he  was  recognised  by  some 
of  the  Wexford  soldiers,  who  had  been  prisoners,  was 
apprehended,  and  afterwards  hanged.  When  arrested, 
he  had  the  protections  of  five  general  officers. 

The  rebels,  in  their  progress  to  Castlecomer,  massacred 
two  more  of  the  Wexford  soldiers. 

On  Saturday  morning,  23d  June,  a man  arrived  at 
Kilkenny,  and  informed  Sir  Charles  Asgill  that  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels  at  Gorey,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  repair  with  them  to  their  camp  at  Vinegar 
Hill ; that  he  had  been  compelled  to  attend  a numerous 
body  of  them,  thirty  thousand  in  number,  who  had  fled 
from  thence,  and  who,  under  the  command  of  Father 
John  Murphy,  had  marched  into  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
through  the  Scullagh  Gap,  and  that  he  was  detained  by 
them  till  that  morning,  when  he  made  his  escape  ; on 
which,  Sir  Charles  Asgill  ordered  the  garrison  under 
arms,  and  marched  from  Kilkenny  in  pursut  of  the  rebels 
between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  ; and,  having  proceeded 
about  three  miles  in  the  line  where  he  supposed  the  in- 
surgents to  be,  halted,  and  called  the  Honourable  Viscount 
Loftus,  and  the  Honourable  Colonel  Howard,  whose 
regiments  were  in  that  service,  and  conferred  with  them, 
and  the  other  field-officers,  on  the  plan  which  he  intended 
to  adopt. 

On  deliberation,  they  concluded  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  proceed  farther,  without  knowing  the  number  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  route  they  had  taken,  as  Sir  Charles  bad 
left  in  Kilkenny  a large  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  bad 
well-grounded  apprehensions  that  its  disaffected  inhabi- 
tants only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  rising.  Besides,* 
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should  lie  miss  the  rebels  in  pursuing  them,  they  might 
have  slipped  by  him  and  come  to  Kilkenny,  and  have 
plundered  and  burned  it  in  his  absence.  He  had  sent,  in 
the  meantime,  Major  Lavvder,  with  a party  of  dragoons 
across  the  country,  towards  Leighlin  Bridge,  to  recon- 
noitre the  rebels,  and  bring  intelligence  of  their  move- 
ments. Just  before  he  returned,  the  wives  of  some  of 
the  men  who  had  been  taken  by  the  rebels  at  Gore's 
Bridge,  and  had  escaped,  arrived,  and  informed  him  of 
their  position  and  numbers,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
much  less  than  he  imagined ; and,  soon  after,  Major 
Lavvder  arrived,  and  confirmed  their  account.  On  this,  he 
ordered  the  troops  to  move  forward  to  Kellymount,  but  the 
rebels  had  quitted  it,  and  proceeded  towards  Castlecomer. 

As  the  troops  had  been  fasting  and  underarms  all  day, 
he  returned  to  Kilkenny,  after  he  had  sent  a large  detach- 
ment of  the  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  them  ; and  they, 
having  approached  very  near  the  rebels,  would  have  at- 
tacked them,  but  that  a fog  happened  to  intervene. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  progress  of  the 
Wexford  rebels,  who  found  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
the  Popish  multitude  as  much  disaffected  as  themselves. 
The  town  of  Castlecomer,  being  contiguous  to  ex- 
tensive collieries,  it  was  conceived  that  the  persons  who 
worked  in  them  would  be  very  susceptible  of  being  in- 
fected with  the  doctrines  of  United  Irishmen,  as  they 
are  under  little  or  no  control  of  their  employers,  and 
being,  for  the  most  part,  brutal  in  the  extreme,  which 
they  to  this  day  continue  to  be,  as  is  proved  by  the  per- 
petration of  a barbarous  murder  recently. 

CASTLECOMER  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  May,  the  colliers  first  ap- 
peared in  arms,  and  attacked  the  barrack  at  Doonane, 
in  which  there  was  a company  of  the  Waterford  Militia. 
The  object  of  the  rebels  was,  it  is  said,  after  taking  the 
barrack,  and  putting  all  the  loyalists  to  death,  to  march  to 
Carlow  and  join  the  body  destined  for  the  attack  of  that 
town.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  most  of  the  Water- 
ford Militia  were  billeted  through  the  village  of  Doonane  ; 
however,  the  few  that  were  in  the  attack,  though  taken 
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by  surprise,  completely  beat  the  rebels  off,  consisting  of 
at  least,  seven  hundred  men.  Several  of  the  soldiers 
turned  out  of  the  barrack  in  their  shirts,  and  kept  up  a 
smart  fire  for  a few  minutes,  when  the  rebels  fled  precipi- 
tately. As  they  carried  with  them  their  killed  and 
wounded,  it  never  was  ascertained  how  many  fell  in  that 
action. 

The  Honourable  James  Butler,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Ormond,  who  commanded  the  Fassaghdineen  Yeomen 
Cavalry,  as  soon  as  he  got  intelligence  of  the  attack 
on  Doonane,  collected  as  many  of  his  corps  as  were  near 
the  town  of  Castlecomer,  and,  together  with  a detach- 
ment of  the  Wexford  Militia,  then  quartered  in  th* 
town,  marched  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  relief  of 
Doonane,  but  arrived  too  late  to  come  up  with  the  rebels, 
who,  by  that  time,  had  gained  the  mountains  and  were 
dispersing. 

It  providentially  happened  that  the  Protestants  of 
Castlecomer  were  not  attacked  that  night  while  the 
troops  had  marched  to  Doonane,  as  they  must  have  inevi- 
tably fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  insurgents.  Had 
they  succeeded  in  their  attempt  on  the  barrack  at  Doonane, 
they  would  unquestionably  have  attacked  the  town. 

On  the  24th  May,  Captain  Butler’s  Yeomen  Corps  was 
ordered  on  permanent  duty,  and  the  day  after,  a troop  of 
the  5th,  or  Royal  Irish  Dragoons,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Green,  marched  in  to  strengthen  the  garrison. 
With  this  reinforcement,  they  thought  themselves  tole- 
rably secure.  Early  in  the  month  of  June,  Sir  Charles 
Asgill  received  information  against  several  of  the  Fas- 
saghdineen Cavalry,  as  rebels,  and,  in  consequence,  seven 
of  them  (Papists)  were  lodged  in  Kilkenny  gaol.  The 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  continued  to  give  up  their 
pikes,  and  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance,  in  order  to  lull  the 
magistrates  and  Protestant  inhabitants  into  a supine  and 
fatal  security. 

They  were  frequently  alarmed  by  reports  of  the  rebels 
coming  to  attack  them,  and  the  garrison  were  several 
nights  under  arms ; but  those  reports  were  generally 
occasioned  by  ill-grounded  apprehensions.  The  minds  of 
the  people  were  in  such  a state,  that  any  unusual  noise 
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at  night  occasioned  great  alarm.  However,  at  length, 
they  heard  that  a body  of  rebels,  who  escaped  from 
Wexford,  Were  making  their  way  to  that  country,  in 
order  to  join  the  colliers,  and  then  proceed  to  attack 
Kilkenny. 

In  the  course  of  Saturday  the  23d,  several  loyalists 
from  the  mountains  between  Castlecomer  and  Leighlin 
Bridge,  brought  intelligence  that  the  rebels  were  bending 
their  course  that  way.  They  still  remained  in -heedless 
security.  They  had  often  been  alarmed  by  false  reports, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  now  believe  the  truth,  though  each 
successive  express  strengthened  the  former,  and  though 
a poor  man,  who  was  most  dreadfully  mangled,  and  left 
for  dead  by  the  rebel  advanced  guard,  was  brought  into 
the  town,  to  have  his  wounds  dressed.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  distressing  scene  which  on  that  evening 
presented  itself ; all  the  Protestants,  with  their  families, 
flying  from  the  mountains  and  the  colliery.  For  several 
hours  the  roads  were  crowded  with  these  unfortunate 
fugitives,  with  infancy  and  decrepitude  in  their  train, 
dreading  the  fruit  of  fanaticism. 

On  Saturday  night,  the  garrison  was  reinforced  by  a 
troop  of  the  4th  Dragoons;  a company  of  the  Waterford 
Militia  from  Doonane;  a company  of  the  Downshire ; 
twenty  of  the  Cullinagh  Infantry,  and  forty  of  the 
Cullinagh  Cavalry  ; so  that  the  whole  might  consist  of 
nearly  three  hundred  ; but,  being  mostly  cavalry,  they 
were  not  at  all  calculated  for  that  country,  the  ground 
being  much  broken  up  with  coal  pits.  That  night  the 
rebels  slept  at  a place  about  five  miles  from  Castlecomer, 
called  the  Ridge  of  Old  Leighlin. 

Among  the  loyalists  who  fled  from  the  colliery  and  the 
adjacent  country,  there  were  about  one  hundred  who  had 
arms,  but  very  little  ammunition.  They  were  ordered 
out  in  different  parties  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
rebels,  many  of  them  with  not  more  than  six  rounds  of 
cartridge.  The  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  bridge  and 
in  the  main  street,  and  a reconnoitering  party  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  men,  were  sent  out  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
rebels.  There  was  such  an  immense  fog  early  on  Sun- 
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day  morning,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  objects  at 
twenty  yards’  distance. 

About  four  o’clock,  the  rebels  arrived  at  a place  called 
Gurteen,  near  three  miles  from  Castlecomer,  where  they 
heard  mass.  They  had  proceeded  under  cover  of  the 
fog,  so  that  the  troops  who  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  were 
fired  on  before  they  could  see  them.  At  length  the  fog 
began  to  disperse,  when  the  astonished  troops  discovered 
not  less  than  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  rebels — those 
armed  with  muskets  in  the  front,  and  the  pikemen  in  the 
rear.  The  main  body  had  halted  on  the  road,  and  two 
wings  were  extending  themselves  on  each  side : the 
whole  formed  a crescent.  In  order  to  understand  the 
perilous  situation  of  our  trcops,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that,  for  nearly  two  miles  of  the  road  to  the  town  of 
Castlecomer,  there  is  a long  range  of  wall  on  each  side, 
and  about  half  a mile  of  it  is  planted.  While  the  fog 
was  so  thick,  the  troops  could  not  perceive  that  the 
wings  of  the  rebel  army  had  spread  themselves,  and 
were  advancing  in  a smart  trot  to  surround  the  town, 
while  the  main  body  remained  stationed  on  the  road  ; 
so  that  when  Captain  Green,  judging  from  their  numbers 
that  all  resistance  would  be  fruitless,  ordered  a retreat, 
the  rebels  who  had  got  before  them,  and  lined  the 
walls,  kept  up  a smart  fire  on  them.  The  retreat  was 
very  disorderly,  and  many  of  the  infantry  were  over- 
turned by  the  cavalry,  and  left  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
rebels. 

An  instance  of  uncommon  audacity  occurred  within  a 
few  perches  of  the  town.  A rebel  captain,  with  a green 
sash,  rushed  out  from  the  bye-road,  and  accosting  Captain 
Butler,  desired  him  to  surrender,  and  that  he,  his  men, 
and  the  town,  should  be  saved.  Captain  Butler  presented 
his  pistol  at  him,  pulled  the  trigger,  but  missed  fire.  The 
rebel  wheeled  about  and  discharged  at  him,  but  without 
effect,  and  was  shot  by  a yeoman,  within  a few  yards 
of  the  rebel  army. 

The  retreat  of  our  troops  had  not  been  so  precipitate 
but  that  many  of  the  rebels  had  rushed  to  the  bridge 
almost  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  ; but  with  such  a confused 
rapidity  did  the  retreating  party  gallop  into  the  town, 
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overturning  everything  before  them,  that  the  rest  of  our 
force  that  was  posted  on  the  bridge  joined  the  throng, 
and  fled  up  the  street.  A very  few  of  the  Waterford 
and  Downshire  Militia  kept  their  ground  on  the  bridge 
for  a few  minutes,  killed  several  of  the  rebels,  and  gave 
the  whole  a check.  At  length  they  took  refuge  in  four 
houses,  which  were  next  to,  and  completely  flanked,  the 
bridge;  and,  together  with  a few  loyalists  of  the  town, 
kept  up  a warm  fire  from  the  houses.  The  right  wing 
of  the  rebels  forded  the  river  above  the  town,  and  being 
joined  by  the  traitorous  inhabitants,  set  fire  to  the 
suburbs. 

The  perilous  situation  of  the  loyal  few,  in  those  houses 
already  mentioned,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
The  bridge  crowded  with  rebels  yelling  with  rage,  crying 
Out  for  blood,  and  not  a soldier  to  oppose  them  ; the  back 
houses  all  on  fire.  Here,  amidst  surrounding  flames,  and 
to  the  very  breasts  of  the  rebels,  might  be  seen  the  gal- 
lant Captain  Butler,  single  and  unsupported,  riding  down 
the  street,  within  a few  yards  of  the  rebels,  endeavouring 
to  rally  the  scattered  force,  calling  them  back,  and  using 
the  most  forcible  arguments,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
rally.  Twice  did  he  ride  through  the  streets  amidst 
showers  of  balls,  thick  as  hail.  Now  commenced  a sharp, 
but  ill -directed,  fire  from  the  rebels  on  the  bridge,  which 
was  warmly  and  more  effectually  answered  from  the 
houses.  For  three  and  a-liaif  hours  was  this  fire  kept  up, 
and  not  a rebel  was  suffered  to  cross  the  bridge  alive.  At 
length,  when  their  ammunition  was  almost  expended, 
Father  Murphy,  who  had  kept  aloof  from  the  heat  of  the 
action,  near  the  church,  where  they  tried  their  prisoners, 
sent  a black  servant  of  the  Countess  of  Ormond,  whom 
they  had  taken  prisoner,  to  inform  those  who  fired  from 
the  houses,  “that  if  they  marched  out  with  their  hats  on 
the  tops  of  their  guns,  their  lives  should  be  spared;  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  resist  any  longer,  as  he  expected  a 
reinforcement  from  Ballyragget  immediately.”  They 
detained  his  ambassador  for  some  time,  and,  at  length, 
sent  the  rev.  general  word  that  they  would  submit,  if 
he  sent  them  a written  assurance  of  mercy  This  they 
did  to  gain  time  : and  soon  after  they  saw’  the  troops 
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from  Kilkenny,  lining  the  hills,  and  taking  their  positions 
to  attack  the  rebels.  General  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  with 
nine  hundred  men,  went  to  their  relief,  and  a few  rounds 
of  grape  shot  soon  dislodged  the  rebels,  who  retreated 
the  road  they  came,  in  a slow  pace  and  in  an  irregular 
manner. 

When  Sir  Charles  arrived  near  the  town,  he  sent  a 
detachment  of  the  Wexford,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
ham,  which  were  soon  joined  by  the  grenadiers  of  the 
Wicklow,  and  a party  of  cavalry,  to  take  post  on  a 
bridge  contiguous  to  it ; and,  after  firing  a few  rounds  of 
grape  into  Castlecomer,  they  took  possession.  At  that 
time  the  rebels  had  nearly  abandoned  it ; but  two  of  them 
who  remained  under  the  bridge,  fired  up  the  streets 
several  times,  and  wounded  two  of  the  Wicklow  Regiment. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Kane,  agent  to  Lady  Ormond,  had 
been  in  a deplorable  state.  The  females  had  been  priso- 
ners in  their  own  house,  which  the  rebels  locked  up,  and 
set  on  fire,  and  they  retired  to  the  cellar  to  avoid  the 
flames  ; but  the  troops  arrived,  and  liberated  them  before 
it  was  consumed.  They  had  taken  Mr.  Kane  prisoner, 
and  brought  him  before  Father  Murphy,  who  continued 
in  the  body  of  the  church  trying  the  Protestants  whom 
they  had  taken — two  of  whom  they  had  murdered  before 
Sir  Charles  arrived.  Mr.  Kane  was  also  tried,  and  would 
also  have  been  butchered,  but  for  the  interference  of  some 
of  the  colliers. 

Sir  Charles,  having  taken  an  elevated  position,  posted 
his  guns  so  as  to  rake  the  woods,  in  which  he  killed  a 
number  of  the  rebels  who  composed  the  rear  guard  of  the 
main  body. 

As  the  general  returned  to  Kilkenny  without  leaving  a 
soldier  in  Castlecomer,  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to 
desert  their  houses,  and  leave  them  and  their  property  to 
the  mercy  of  those  of  whom  they  soon  found  they  had 
formed  but  too  just  suspicions.  To  remain  in  the  town 
without  military  protection  or  ammunition  would  surely 
have  been  madness;  for,  at  the  time  of  the  general's 
orders  to  return,  the  rear  of  the  rebel  army  was  still  in 
view.  Vain  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  describe  the  heart- 
breaking sight  of  so  many  Protestants  leaving  their 
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homes.  The  whole  road  from  Castlecomer  to  Kilkenny 
was  one  continued  and  melancholy  train  of  fugitives,  who, 
but  a few  hours  before,  possessed  peace  and  comfort,  but 
were  now  outcasts,  seeking  refuge  among  strangers  from 
the  merciless  hands  of  their  Popish  neighbours. 

That  evening  the  rebels  of  the  town  burned  every 
loyalist’s  house  ; plundered  Lady  Ormond’s  cellar,  and 
committed  every  excess.  From  Sunday  to  Thursday 
those  ruffians  rioted  and  pillaged  the  town,  when  at 
length  Sir  Charles,  on  the  28th  of  June,  sent  a party  of 
the  Glengarry  Fencibles,  and  the  Fassaghdineen  Cavalry, 
who  surprised  them  in  the  midst  of  their  excesses,  and 
killed  about  thirty  of  them,  and  took  several  prisoners, 
who  confessed  that  a party  of  Castlecomer  rebels  had 
gone  to  meet  the  Wexford  army,  on  Friday  the  22d,  and 
induced  them  to  come  on  to  attack  it.  Most  of  these 
have  since  been  hanged  or  transported.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  mention  the  numerous  instances  of  atrocity 
which  occurred  at  that  time  in  Castlecomer  and  its 
neighbourhood.  We  shall,  however,^  subjoin  a few  un- 
doubted facts,  which  are  well  known. 

A poor  man,  of  the  name  of  Coogan,  was  pursued  by  a 
party  of  rebels  through  Lady  Ormond’s  plantation ; he 
was  overtaken,  and  most  shockingly  wounded  with  pikes. 
When  almost  dead,  he  requested  them  to  send  for  the 
priest.  They  cursed  him  for  a stupid  blockhead,  that  he 
did  not  tell  them  at  first  he  was  a Christian,  and  they 
would  not  have  used  him  so.  Fortunately,  this  poor  man 
survived  to  tell  the  story.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
strongly  marks  the  design  and  sentiments  of  the  rebels. 

Another  man  of  the  name  of  Williams  was  taken 
prisoner  in  Mr.  Kane’s  house  in  Castlecomer;  he  was 
brought  to  the  church,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  shot, 
when,  the  army  appearing  in  view,  they  took  him  with 
them  to  Wolf’s  Hill,  where  his  distracted  wife  followed  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  have  him  saved  by  the  interference  of 
a rebel  captain ; but,  as  Father  Murphy  was  not  then  on 
the  spot,  he  could  not  be  released. 

The  Downshire  Militia  appearing  at  a distance,  the 
whole  rebel  army  moved  off  to  a place  called  the  Ridge, 
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carrying  Williams  along  with  them.  Here  they  put  him 
on  his  knees,  and,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  they  run  him 
through  with  pikes,  and  then  shot  his  face  almost  off. 
About  six  days  after  his  wife  found  his  body,  but  so  dis- 
figured that  she  could  hardly  recognise  him.  Two  men, 
of  the  names  of  Conn  and  Salter,  having  taken  refuge  in 
Castlecomer  the  night  before  the  attack,  brought  their 
families  with  them.  In  the  confusion  of  the  engagement 
they  were  separated  from  their  wives  and  families  ; they 
met  a man  who  had  been  servant  to  Conn  for  many 
years,  who  told  them  that  he  would  take  them  to  their 
families  ; he  brought  them  two  miles  out  of  the  town  ; 
collected  about  twenty  rebels,  and  snatching  a gun  which 
his  old  master  had  in  his  hand,  shot  him,  in  the  presence 
of  his  wife,  and  then  piked  both  he  and  Salter.  They 
buried  them  immediately,  the  latter  not  being  quite  dead. 
They  then  took  up  the  bodies,  scooped  out  Salter’s 
eyes,  and  buried  them  in  a place  where  they  could  never 
since  be  found.  The  county  Wexford  rebels,  after  hav- 
ing burned  Castlecomer,  encamped  within  four  miles  of 
Athy,  intending  to  attack  it  next  morning,  and  thence 
to  have  joined  Doorly,  the  traitorous  yeoman  and  assassin 
of  Rathangan,  and  William  Aylmer  of  Prosperous. 
General  Dunn,  at  that  time  quartered  at.  Monasterevah, 
hearing  of  the  perilous  situation  of  Athy,  flew  to  its  as- 
sistance with  a six-pounder,  and  one  hundred  of  the 
city  of  Cork  Militia.  His  arrival  gave  such  spirit  to  the 
yeomanry,  that  they  only  wished  to  be  led  against  their 
enemies.  The  general  selected  one  hundred  of  the 
yeomen,  in  addition  to  the  city  of  Cork  detachment,,  and 
marched  to  attack  them  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  His 
intentions  were  frustrated,  as,  the  moment  he  armed  at 
Athy,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kay,  a Popish  priest,  was  seen  post- 
ing  to  the  rebel  camp,  to  inform  them  of  the  intended 
attack.  When  the  general  arrived  there,  he  found  it  had 
been  deserted  at  an  early  hour  in  the  night,  and  that  they 
had  retraced  their  steps.  He  pursued  them  many  miles 
without,  any  success*  except  that,  in  flying  from  him,  they 
fell  into  the  track  of  the  gallant  Major  Matthews  of  the 
Dowmshire,  w7ho,  wTith  four  hundred  men  pursued  them, 
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and  having  apprised  Sir  Charles  Asgill  of  it,  he  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  overtook  them  at  Kilcomney,  and  completely 
defeated  them. 

A body  of  troops  having  marched  from  Maryborough 
on  the  24th  of  June,  by  order  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  him,  proceeded  towards 
the  colleries  of  Castlecomer  and  Doonane  ; and,  on  the 
road,  they  saw  Castlecomer  on  fire,  after  Sir  Charles  had 
retreated  from  it  to  Kilkenny.  They  consisted  of  four 
hundred  of  the  Loyal  Downshire  Militia,  commanded  by 
Major  Matthews ; Captain  Poole  with  the  Ballyfin 
Yeomen  Cavalry,  and  Captain  Gore  with  the  Maryborough 
Corps.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Moyad,  they  saw  the 
rebels  in  great  force,  under  Father  Murphy,  on  the  high 
grounds  above  Doonane.  As  it  was  late  in  the  day,  they 
resolved  on  retiring  to  Timahoe,  and  to  attack  them  early 
next  morning.  Soon  after,  they  received  an  express  from 
Sir  Charles  Asgill,  desiring  them  to  return  to  Mary- 
borough, but  they  answered  by  proposing  to  him  to  attack 
the  rebels  next  morning  at  seven  o’clock,  on  the  Doonane 
side,  and  that  they  would  attack  them  on  the  road  from 
Timatice  on  the  opposite  direction.  Sir  Charles  said,  that 
his  troops  wrere  too  much  fatigued  to  co-operate  with 
them,  but  that  they  might  engage  the  rebels  should  cir- 
cumstances prove  favourable  for  that  purpose.  They 
then  returned  to  Moyad  with  an  intention  to  attack  the 
rebels  next  day,  but  the  cavalry  who  were  sent  out  to 
reconnoitre,  having  brought  intelligence  that  the  rebels 
had  retreated  to  the  Ridge  of  Old  Leighlin,  Captain 
Poole  sent  an  express  to  Sir  C.  Asgill  of  the  enemy’s 
motions,  and  of  their  intention  of  attacking  them  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered.  They  here  met  Mr.  Vigors, 
an  active  and  intelligent  officer,  who  had  retired  from  the 
service.  He  supplied  them  with  a number  of  cars  to 
carry  their  men,  as  some  of  them  were  overcome  with 
hunger  and  excess  of  fatigue,  and  he  also  accompanied 
them  to  the  scene  of  action,  giving  them,  at  the  same 
time,  his  advice,  and  every  assistance  in  his  power.  They 
arrived  at  Leighlin  Bridge  about  twrelve  o’clock  at  night, 
and  in  two  hours  after,  received  an  express  from  Sir 
Charles,  desiring  them  to  meet  him  at  Gore’s  Bridge,  at 
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five  in  the  morning.  They  instantly  marched  in  pursuit 
of  the  rebels;  but,  soon  after,  Major  Matthews  having 
received  intelligence  that  they  had  bent  their  course 
towards  the  mountains,  changed  his  route,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  them,  and  sent  intelligence  of  his  design 
to  the  general,  by  Mr.  Moore,  collector  of  Leighlin,  who, 
with  his  brother,  attended  them,  and  to  whose  advice  and 
assistance  Major  Matthews  attributed  their  having  inter- 
cepted and  overtaken  the  enemy. 

After  a march  of  three  hours  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
rebels,  posted  on  Kilcomney  Hill,  and  fired  some  cannon 
shot  at  them,  on  which  they  retired  about  a mile  and  a 
half  to  form  their  line.  Our  troops  followed  them  with 
the  cannon  in  front  and  the  cavalry  in  the  rear.  They 
no  sooner  formed  than  they  heard  Sir  Charles  Asgill’s 
cannon  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  After  a few  dis- 
charges of  our  artillery,  the  rebel  ranks  were  broken,  and 
fled,  and  our  troops  continued  to  pursue  them  for  six 
miles,  with  great  slaughter. 

All  their  cannon,  baggage,  horses,  stores  and  provisions, 
fell  into  our  hands ; and  some  unfortunate  soldiers  and 
Protestants  who  happened  to  be  their  prisoners,  were  re- 
taken. The  remainder  of  the  rebels  fled  into  the  county 
of  Wexford,  through  the  Scullagh  Gap. 

BATTLE  OF  ANTRIM. 

The  conspiracy  wore  a more  alarming  aspect  in  the 
North  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  kingdom,  owing 
to  the  more  improved  intellects  and  bravery  of  the 
Presbyterians.  They  were  well  conversant  with  the  use 
of  arms,  and  had  therefore  a decided  superiority  in  their 
favour  to  their  friends  in  Leinster  and  Munster  ; but 
the  conciliatory  measures  used  by  government  had  de- 
tached numbers  from  the  Union,  and  the  salutary  coercion 
used  by  the  general  officers  in  disarming  the  multitude 
abated  the  ardour  of  the  conspirators,  by  diminishing  their 
hopes  of  success. 

These  are  the  reasons,  we  believe,  why  the  rebellion 
did  not  break  out  in  the  North  till  it  had  exploded  in  the 
province  of  Leinster.  Though  the  detention  of  the  mail 
coaches  had  been  the  signal  for  a general  insurrection, 
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the  Presbyterians,  wary  and  cautious,  hesitated  to  rise 
till  they  had  heard  that  their  friends  in  the  South  were 
actually  in  arms,  and  yet  had  made  preparations  for  that 
purpose  ; but  in  Leinster,  the  war  being  purely  religious, 
and  the  people  being  blinded  by  fanaticism,  and  impelled 
by  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  priests,  rushed  into 
action  on  the  night  of  the  23d  May,  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  a general  rising. 

Intelligence  having  been  received  by  Lord  O’Neill, 
who  resided  at  Shane’s  Castle,  that  an  insurrection  was 
soon  intended,  he,  as  governor  of  the  county,  summoned 
the  magistrates  of  it  to  meet  him  at  Antrim,  on  the  7th 
June,  1798,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  to 
prevent  it.  To  counteract  the  designs  of  his  lordship, 
the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  resolved  to  bring  forward 
the  rising  on  that  day,  to  attack  the  town  of  Antrim,  and 
to  seize  Lord  O’Neill  and  the  magistrates,  and  keep 
them  as  hostages.  They  also  intended  to  seize  a quantity 
of  arms  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  town.  General 
Nugent,  having  received  intelligence  of  their  intentions, 
sent  orders  to  Blaris  camp  for  the  2d  Light  Battalion, 
consisting  of  the  64th  Regiment,  and  the  light  companies 
of  the  Kerry,  Dublin,  Tipperary,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan 
Militia,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  22d  Light 
Dragoons,  with  two  curricle  six-pounders,  and  two  five 
and  a-half  inch  howitzers,  to  march  to  Antrim  with  all 
possible  dispatch ; and  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
Monaghan  Militia,  a troop  of  the  22d  Light  Dragoons, 
and  the  Belfast  Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Durham,  to  march  to  Antrim  by  Carmoney  and  Temple- 
patrick;  and  the  Light  Battalion  from  Blaris,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Clavering,  and  the  dragoons,  by  the  Honourable 
Colonel  Lumley.  He  also  dispatched  orderly  sergeants 
to  Major  Seddon,  at  Antrim,  to  inform  him  of  the  intended 
attack,  and  of  the  reinforcements  that  were  going  to  his 
assistance. 

The  messengers  arrived  at  Antrim  at  nine  o’clock,  but 
did  not  perceive  any  extraordinary  movement  in  the 
country,  or  any  appearance  of  Immediate  insurrection. 
However,  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  yeomanry  assem- 
bled in  a short  time,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
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were  called  upon  to  turn  out  in  its  defence.  In  sending 
the  summonses  through  the  town,  it  was  discovered  that 
all  the  notorious  United  Irishmen  had  left  it  early  in  the 
morning,  which  convinced  Major  Seddon  that  General 
Nugent’s  information  was  well  founded.  Two  hundred 
men  turned  out  on  the  occasion  ; but  they  could  only  be 
supplied  with  eighty  stand  of  arms  ; and  there  was  so 
great  a scarcity  of  ammunition  that,  after  borrowing  eight 
hundred  rounds  from  Major  Seddon,  the  yeomanry  had 
but  twelve  rounds  a man,  and  the  volunteers  but  live. 
About  ten  o’clock  many  persons  came  in  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  with  intelligence  that  the  rebels 
were  forcing  great  numbers  to  join  them,  and  that  the 
mass  of  tiie  people  were  in  motion. 

At  twelve  o’clock,  James  Stewart  Moore,  Esq.,  Cap- 
tain of  the  Dunscoverich.  Cavalry,  and  Mr.  Gamble, 
Lieutenant  of  the  same,  with  fifteen  men,  came  into 
Antrim,  from  Ballymena,  after  having  cut  their  way 
through  two  hundred  rebels  near  Kells. 

Lord  O’Neill  slept  at  Hillsborough  the  night  of  the 
6tli  June,  on  his  way  from  Dublin  to  Antrim,  and  passed 
through  Lisburn  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
without  being  known,  and  got  to  Antrim  at  half  past 
twelve.  He  did  not  perceive  any  movement  in  the 
country,  though  his  servants,  who  were  about  ten 
minutes  after  him,  were  robbed  of  their  arms  by  the  rebels. 
Had  Lord  O’Neill  been  known  in  Lisburn,  he  would 
have  been  prevented  from  proceeding,  as  General  Nugent 
had  sent  orders  to  have  the  intended  rising  communicated 
to  all  the  magistrates  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  prevent 
them  from  going  to  Antrim. 

The  plan  of  the  rebels  was  to  advance  with  four 
columns,  one  from  the  district  between  Antrim  and 
Belfast,  and  to  enter  the  town  by  the  Belfast  Road,  The 
second  from  Ballynure,  Ballyclare,  and  Doagh,  to  enter 
by  the  Cariick  Road,  and  join  the  Belfast  column  at  the 
end  of  the  Scot’s  Quarter.  A third  from  Connor,  Kells, 
and  Ballymena,  and  to  enter  by  Patty’s  Lane.  A fourth 
from  Shane’s  Castle,  Randalstown,  and  Dunoilty,  to  enter 
by  Bow  Lane.  The  three  first  columns  were  to  attack  at 
half-past  two  o’clock,  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  fourth, 
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under  the  command  of  Colonel  Samuel  Orr,  was 
to  make  its  attack  a few  minutes  after.  The  two  first 
columns  reached  the  end  of  the  Scots  Quarter  just  as 
the  advanced  guard  of  our  2d  Battalion  was  coming 
over  the  bridge  from  Lisburn,  which  is  at  right 
angles  with  the  main  street,  and  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  advanced  guard  was  commanded  by  the 
Honourable  Colonel  Lumley,  and  consisted  of  a hundred 
of  the  22d  Light  Dragoons,  and  two  curricle  guns,  which 
opened  with  case  shot  from  the  centre  of  the  main  street, 
opposite  the  bridge,  and  were  flanked  by  the  yeomanry ; 
the  cavalry  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear. 

The  town  of  Antrim  was  nearly  a mile  long,  and  that 
space  from  the  Scots  Quarter  to  the  Market-house,  was 
about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  nearly  a straight  line. 
The  main  street  is  a continuation  of  the  Scots  Quarter, 
and  is  at  right  angles  with  the  wall  of  Lord  Massareene’s 
garden,  which  is  about  forty  yards  from  the  Market-house, 
and  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  street.  The  wall  of 
the  garden  completely  commands  the  main  street,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Market-house,  which  is  a square  building. 
The  guard-house  was  there,  and  a number  of  prisoners 
confined  in  it.  There  was  a second  wall,  at  right  angles 
with  the  garden  wall,  which  flanks  it,  and  commands 
Bow  Lane.  The  two  walls  are  joined  with  each  other, 
and  with  one  part  of  an  old  fortification.  The  wall  is  about 
fifteen  feet  high  towards  the  street,  and  being  but  four 
feet  high  on  the  garden  side,  forms  a good  parapet  or 
breast- work.  The  church  is  about  half  way  between  the 
Market-house  and  the  end  of  the  Scots  Quarter,  and  is 
built  on  an  eminence,  and  surrounded  by  a wall,  which  is 
about  eight  feet  high  towards  the  street,  and  four  on  the 
inside.  The  church  is  nearly  on  a line  with  the  houses 
on  one  side  of  the  Scots  Quarter,  and  part  of  the  wall 
is  parallel  to  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  it  and  the  houses  is  about  twelve  yards. 
The  church  is  about  seventy  yards  from  Massareene’s 
Bridge,  where  the  guns  began  to  play  on  the  rebels,  who 
were  at  that  time  about  seventy  yards  above  the  church, 
advancing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Scot’s  Quarter,  in 
a close  column  of  twenty-two  in  front,  and  about  four 
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thousand  strong.  Their  front  was  composed  of  about 
eight  hundred  musketeers,,  who  were  excellent  marksmen. 
Whenever  they  came  in  sight  of  the  dragoons  and  yeo- 
manry, they  commenced  firing,  and  by  the  time  they 
came  within  a hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  army,  they 
filed  to  rear.  Their  six-pounder  was  then  in  front,  with 
which  they  fired  two  rounds  of  grape  shot,  and  did  great 
execution,  having  killed  and  wounded  three  yeomen,  two 
artillerymen,  and  four  or  five  dragoons.  The  recoil  of 
the  second  shot  disabled  the  gun  so  much  that  they  could 
not  fire  any  more.  The  case  shot  from  our  curricle  guns 
did  such  great  execution,  that  the  rebels  perceived  that 
they  could  not  advance  without  immense  loss.  However, 
their  musketeers  pressed  on,  and  got  possession  of  the 
churchyard,  from  whence  they  maintained  a heavy  fire. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pikemen  went  across  the  fields, 
and  formed  in  Bow  Lane,  to  take  our  army  in  the  rear ; 
which,  being  perceived,  the  gunners  were  ordered  to 
retreat  under  Lord  Massareene’s  wall,  where  the  guns 
could  play  on  the  rebels  advancing  up  that  lane ; and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  dragoons  w^ere  ordered  to  charge,  in 
order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  guns  ; but,  before  they 
could  reach  the  rebel  column,  they  had  to  pass  the  church- 
yard, within  four  or  five  yards  of  the  rebel  musketry 
planted  in  security  behind  the  wall.  About  eighty  dragoons, 
headed  by  Colonel  Lumley,  having  made  the  charge, 
nearly  twenty  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded. 
However,  they  bravely  cut  their  way  through,  totally 
broke  the  rebel  column,  returned,  and  renewed  the  charge 
by  the  churchyard  wTall>  after  leaving  seventeen  men 
dead  in  the  street,  about  thirty  wounded,  and  forty  horses 
lulled,  all  in  the  space  of  about  two  minutes.  The  officers 
who  made  that  charge  were  Colonel  Lumley,  Major 
Seddon,  Captain  Baker,  Cornet  Dunn,  Cornet  Reid,  and 
Mr.  Gamble  of  the  yeomanry,  of  which  Cornet  Dunn 
and  Mr.  Gamble  w^ere  killed — the  former,  shot  through 
the  heart,  the  latter  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
was  afterwards  perforated  with  pikes.  Colonel  Lumley, 
Major  Seddon,  and  Colonel  Reid  were  wounded — the  two 
latter  with  pikes  ; the  former  was  shot  through  the  ankle 
bone.  Quartermaster  Simpson,  was  killed.  The  yeomanry 
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retreated,  and  took  possession  of  Lord  Massareene's 
garden,  from  whence  they  could  command  the  main  street 
and  Bow  Lane,  and  in  some  degree  protect  the  guns, 
which  were  under  the  wall  along  with  the  dragoons. 
Lord  O'Neill  and  the  Lev.  Dr.  Macartney  of  Antrim 
had  remained  in  the  street  with  a party  of  dragoons 
during  the  whole  of  the  action. 

When  the  rebels  came  within  the  range  of  the  case  shot 
in  Bow  Lane,  they  were  warmly  received ; however,  they 
continued  to  advance  with  great  intrepidity : on  which 
Colonel  Lumley,  who  was  wounded,  seeing  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  in  the  charge,  ordered  a retreat,  and  the  guns 
to  be  abandoned.  The  former  retreated  across  the  river, 
and  proceeding  by  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  Lisburn 
road,  joined  the  2d  Battalion  of  our  troops,  which  were 
within  two  miles  of  the  town.  Lcrd  O’Neill's  horse 
having  been  wounded,  became  restive,  and  refused  to 
advance.  Doctor  Macartney  staid  with  him  a considerable 
time  after  the  dragoons  had  retreated,  endeavouring  to 
get  him  to  proceed  ; but,  finding  it  impossible,  he  galloped 
his  horse  through  the  rebels,  and  being  unable  to  overtake 
the  dragoons,  he  joined  Mr.  Staples,  member  for  the 
county,  and  got  with  him  into  a boat,  rowed  across  to  the 
county  Tyrone,  and  informed  General  Knox,  at  Dun- 
gannon, of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  at  Antrim, 
and  of  which  he  had  been  ignorant  till  that  moment. 
The  general  immediately  assembled  all  the  yeomanry  of 
the  county,  marched  to  Toome  with  fifteen  hundred  of 
them,  and  prevented  the  county  Derry  rebels  from  rising 
and  joining  the  other  insurgents. 

Lord  O’Neill,  while  endeavouring  to  get  his  horse  forward, 
was  knocked  down  by  a pikernan,  and  then  mortally 
wounded,  within  thirty  yards  of  the  yeomanry  behind  the 
wall.  His  lordship  shot  one  of  the  men  who  attacked 
him,  and  the  yeomanry  two  more ; but  the  man  who  had 
given  him  the  mortal  wound  escaped. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  dragoons,  the  rebels,  flushed  with 
success,  rushed  on  with  a horrid  yell,  and  seized  the 
curricle  guns ; but  every  man  of  that  party  was  killed  by 
the  yeomen.  Mr.  John  Macartney,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Antrim  Yeomanry,  assisted  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Arthur 
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Macartney,  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery,  who 
volunteered  on  the  occasion,  made  a sally  from  the  gar- 
den with  twenty  of  the  Antrim  Corps,  and  drew  up,  in  the 
midst  of  the  rebel  fire,  the  guns  and  the  ammunition 
cart,  and  having  planted  them  on  the  garden  wall,  they 
dislodged  the  rebels  by  a few  discharges  of  round  shot  ; 
however,  they  assembled  again  in  several  places  round  the 
town,  to  renew  the  attack ; but  Colonel  Orr,  frightened 
on  hearing  the  cannon,  marched  his  column,  which  was 
fifteen  hundred  strong,  back  to  Randalstown. 

Before  the  rebels  had  arranged  matters  for  a second 
attack,  the  reinforcements  from  Blaris  and  Belfast  arrived, 
on  which  they  fled  in  all  directions.  But  a great  many  of 
them  were  killed  by  the  dragoons,  and  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  Armagh  and  Monaghan  Militia,  who  were 
detached  across  the  country  to  cut  off  stragglers.  Colonel 
Durham,  on  arriving  near  the  town,  was  informed  that 
the  rebels  were  in  possession  of  it ; and  therefore  opened 
his  guns  on  it  with  round  shot,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
doing  much  mischief  before  he  found  his  mistake.  The 
rebels  left  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dead  in  the  town, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  in 
which  Lieutenant  Murphy  of  the  dragoons  wTas  severely 
wounded  with  a pike. 

It  has  been  since  discovered,  that  a considerable  num- 
ber of  the  rebels  had  got  into  the  town  previous  to  the 
action,  in  small  parties,  through  lanes  and  the  back  doors 
of  the  houses.  About  one  o’clock,  and  before  the  rebels 
arrived,  several  pikes  were  discovered  in  a garden  in  the 
Scots  Quarter,  in  consequence  of  which  the  house  to 
which  the  garden  belonged  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  flames 
communicated  to  seven  more,  which  were  consumed. 
The  rebels,  having  perceived  the  fire  as  they  were  march- 
ing towards  the  town,  halted  for  near  half  an  hour, 
doubtful  whether  they  should  make  the  attack,  not  know- 
ing the  real  cause  of  the  fire.  During  that  delay  there 
arose  a dispute  among  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants of  Orr’s  column;  the  former  insisting  on  putting 
the  Orangemen  in  Antrim  to  death,  but  were  opposed  by 
the  latter,  who  declared  they  would  not  consent  to  any 
act  of  cruelty. 
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The  attack  upon  Antrim  was  made  a quarter  before 
three  o’clock.  The  reinforcements  arrived  at  four.  If 
the  rebels  had  not  halted  at  seeing  the  fire,  they  would 
have  been  in  town  before  Colonel  Lumley  arrived,  and,  of 
course,  would  have  taken  it. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  rebel  force  which  attacked 
Antrim  was  compelled  to  join  them  by  terror.  In  their 
flight,  they  left  behind  them  nearly  3,000  pikes  and 
muskets ; and,  as  they  could  not  mount  the  two  six-pounders 
at  Templepatrick,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  army 
on  the  9th  of  June. 

The  rebels  attacked  Randalstown  at  half  past  one  on 
the  7th  of  June,  and  got  possession  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Market-house,  in  which  there  were  fifty  of  the  Toome 
Yeomanry,  and  set  fire  to  it,  on  which  they  surrendered, 
and  were  taken  out  of  the  windows  by  ladders.  Colonel 
Clavering  and  Colonel  Durham  marched  to  Shane’s 
Castle  the  evening  of  the  7th.  The  rebels  evacuated 
Randalstown  at  ten  that  night,  and  marched  to  Toome, 
where  they  remained  two  days  ; and,  on  seeing  General 
Knox  advancing  towards  them,  they  broke  down  the 
bridge  to  prevent  him  from  crossing  the  Bann.  The 
rebels  went  from  Antrim  to  Ballymena  and  Donegore 
Hill,  where  they  remained  till  Monday  the  11th,  when 
Colonel  Clavering  granted  them  an  amnesty,  on  surrender- 
ing their  arms  and  returning  to  their  allegiance.  The 
rebels  posted  at  Ballymena,  said  to  be  10,000  strong,  at- 
tacked Larne  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  but  were  re- 
pulsed by  a detachment  of  the  Tay  Fencibles,  aided  by  the 
yeomanry  and  loyal  inhabitants. 

SAINTFIELD  AND  BALLYNAHINCH. 

As  a report  prevailed,  on  the  9th  of  June,  that  there 
was  a rising  in  Newtownards,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
Colonel  Stapleton  marched,  with  a detachment  of  the 
York  Fencibles,  and  some  yeomen  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  towards  Saintfield,  and  was  in- 
formed between  Comber  and  that  town  that  there  was  no 
appearance  whatever  of  a rising.  The  main  body  of  the 
rebels  lay  in  ambush,  in  a hollow  way,  through  which  he 
was  to  pass,  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  Saintfield. 
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The  hedges  on  each  side  were  very  high  and  numerous, 
and  the  rebels  who  were  concealed  behind  them  and  in 
some  plantations,  having  suffered  the  principal  part  of 
Colonel  Stapleton’s  party  to  pass  unmolested,  opened  a 
very  heavy  fire  on  the  rear,  consisting  of  the  yeomen 
cavalry,  whom  they  threw  into  confusion,  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  enemy  in  a narrow  road  where  they  could 
not  deploy,  or  make  any  movement  for  their  defence. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Mortimer,  Vicar  of  Portaferry,  his  nephew, 
and  eight  yeomen  who  had  just  joined  them,  were  instantly 
killed.  Those  who  attempted  to  cross  into  the  fields  to 
form,  were  butchered  with  pikes.  At  last,  Colonel 
Stapleton,  with  the  most  cool  intrepidity,  dismounted, 
went  into  the  fields,  and  formed  the  grenadiers  there. 
Captain  Chetwynd,  Lieutenant  Unit,  and  Ensign  Sparks, 
in  attempting  to  follow  him,  were  killed.  Colonel  Staple- 
ton,  having  attacked  the  insurgents  with  the  grenadiers, 
and  the  cannon  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
repulsed  and  killed  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  them. 

The  rebels,  having  retreated  towards  Newtownards, 
attacked  next  day  a small  party,  consisting  mostly  of 
invalids  and  old  men,  who  were  posted  in  the  Market- 
house  to  guard  a quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition, 
and  who  repulsed  them.  But,  expecting  next  day  to  be 
attacked  by  a much  larger  party,  they  capitulated  with 
the  rebels,  evacuated  the  town,  and  marched  to  Belfast. 

The  insurgents,  flushed  with  their  success,  and  with 
the  acquisition  of  a considerable  quantity  of  ammunition, 
formed  a committee,  and  having  laid  a plan  for  their 
future  operations,  sent  horsemen  round  the  country  to 
summon  their  friends,  and  by  force  compelled  those  to 
join  them  who  showed  an  unwillingness  to  do  so. 

In  consequence  of  this,  a large  body  having  assembled, 
they  entered  the  town  of  Bangor  on  Sunday,  where  they 
compelled  great  numbers  to  join  them,  and  plundered  Mr. 
Ward’s  house  of  arms.  The  Rev.  James  Clewlow,  with 
laudable  fortitude,  and  in  the  most  pathetic  manner, 
represented  to  them  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  con- 
duct, and  advised  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  ; but  could 
not  succeed.  They  then  repaired  to  a hill  near  Newtown- 
ards, where,  having  disagreed,  the  Bangor  people  quitted 
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them,  returned,  and  restored  Mr.  Ward’s  arms  to  Mr. 
Clewlow,  in  hopes  of  his  getting  for  them  a protection 
from  General  Nugent,  to  obtain  which  he  repaired  to 
Belfast ; but,  before  he  could  return,  two  Presbyterian 
clergymen,  Messrs  Townsend  and  Hull,  abused  them  as 
cowards  and  traitors  to  their  cause  ; compelled  them  to 
re-assume  their  arms,  and  marched  them  to  a hill  called 
Scrabo,  near  Newtown,  and  thence  to  Saintfield,  where 
they  took  possession  of  the  houses  of  Messrs  Price  and 
Clewlow,  which  they  plundered.  They  sent  a party  from 
Saintfield  to  the  house  of  a farmer  named  M‘Kee,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  having  set  fire  to  it,  he  and  his  family 
perished  in  the  flames.  He  was  obnoxious  to  them 
because  he  had  prosecuted  some  United  Irishmen.  He  at 
first,  with  great  bravery,  beat  off  a party  of  about  twenty, 
but  was  overpowered  by  a large  reinforcement.  Though 
an  old  man,  he  displayed  great  spirit,  having  been  seen 
firing  at  them  in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 

A large  party  of  rebels  kept  possession  of  Saintfield  till 
Monday  the  11th  of  June,  when  they  marched  to  join  the 
main  body  at  Ballynahinch,  who  were  encamped  on  the 
lawn  before  Lord  Moira’s  house.  Their  commander-in- 
chief was  Major-General  Henry  Munroe,  an  inhabitant 
of  Lisburn,  who  had  been  adjutant  to  a volunteer  com- 
pany, and  acquired  some  credit  for  military  knowledge. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  General  Nugent  marched  against 
them  from  Belfast,  with  the  Monaghan  Regiment  of 
Militia,  a company  of  the  22d  Dragoons,  and  some  yeo- 
men infantry  and  cavalry.  He  was  joined  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Stewart,  near  Ballynahinch,  with  his  party  from 
Downpatrick,  making  in  all  1,500  men.  The  rebels 
having  received  information  that  General  Nugent  was  on 
his  march  to  attack  them,  Munroe  detached  five  hundred  of 
them,  and  placed  them  under  the  command  of  one  Johnson, 
and  sent  them  out  to  annoy  and  retard  the  general’s  pro- 
gress. They  advanced  near  four  miles  to  Creevy  Rocks, 
but  were  dispersed  by  the  flanking  parties  of  the  army, 
and  did  not  return  to  their  friends  at  Ballynahinch. 

A numerous  body  of  rebels  were  posted  on  the  Wind- 
mill Hill,  a short  distance  from  the  town,  but  were  soon 
obliged  to  change  their  position  by  the  discharge  of  the 
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artillery,  and  joined  the  camp  at  Lord  Moira’s  house. 
On  that  ocassion,  a rebel  colonel  of  the  name  of  M‘Cullough 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately  hanged.  General 
Nugent  and  his  men  took  possession  of  the  Windmill  Hill, 
where  they  halted  that  night,  and  made  proper  arrange- 
ments for  attacking  them  next  morning.  A consultation 
was  held  in  the  rebel  camp  as  to  the  expediency  of  an 
immediate  attack,  but  General  Munroe  advised  them  to 
wait  until  morning. 

On  the  13th,  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  Colonel  Leslie  and  the  Monaghan  Militia 
marched  into  the  town,  and  were  vigorously  attacked  by 
a party  of  the  rebels,  and  obliged  to  fall  back.  They, 
however,  immediately  rallied,  and  repulsed  them  with 
great  slaughter.  The  rebels  were  so  furious  in  their 
charge,  as  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  carriages  of  the 
battalion  guns,  and  some  of  them  were  nearly  burnt  to  a 
coal  by  their  explosion. 

The  detachment  under  Lieutenant-General  Stewart, 
consisting  of  a part  of  the  Argyleshire  Fencibles,  and 
some  of  the  22d  Dragoons,  and  some  yeomanry  corps, 
were  likewise  attacked,  but  they  defeated  the  rebels,  and 
killed  a great  many  of  them.  The  dispersion  now  became 
general,  and  though  the  retreat  was  made  in  an  irregular 
manner,  it  was  much  favoured  by  the  woody  nature  of 
the  country,  which  prevented  the  cavalry  from  any 
effectual  pursuit.  Near  five  hundred  rebels  are  said  to 
have  been  killed.  The  military  set  fire  to  the  town  of 
Ballynahinch. 

Munroe  fled  towards  the  mountains,  and  was  afterwards 
discovered  and  taken  by  three  Orangemen,  who  found 
him  concealed  in  a potatoe  furrow,  under  some  litter,  in 
an  open  field,  about  six  miles  from  Ballynahinch.  They 
brought  him  to  Hillsborough,  together  with  a young  man 
of  the  name  of  Kane,  who  was  taken  with  him  in  the  same 
furrow,  who  was  formerly  employed  as  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Belfast  Northern  Star . They  were  sent  under  a 
guard  to  Lisburn,  where  Munroe  was  tried  by  a court- 
martial,  and  executed  opposite  his  own  door.  His  head 
was  fixed  on  a pike,  and  placed  on  the  Market-house. 
Just  before  he  was  suspended,  he  said  that  he  wished  to 
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settle  an  account  with  a neighbour,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted*  A pen  and  ink  was  brought  to  him,  and  he 
settled  it  with  all  the  coolness  of  deliberation.  The  rebel 
army  at  Ballynahinch  consisted  chiefly  of  Presbyterians, 
and  some  other  Protestant  dissenters,  with  few,  if  any, 
Roman  Catholics,  as  they  deserted  the  night  before  the 
battle,  which  inflamed  the  Presbyterians  very  much 
against  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  insurrection,  from 
Newtownards  to  Portaferry,  was  very  general ; about  a 
thousand  rebels  attacked  the  latter  place  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  They  were  said  to  be  under  the  command 
of  one  Warwick,  a Presbyterian  probationer,  since  hanged, 
and  headed  by  one  M‘Mullan  of  Portaferry,  and  two 
farmers  in  its  vicinity.  The  town  was  gallantly  defended 
by  that  brave  veteran,  Captain  Charles  Matthews,  and 
the  Portaferry  Yeomanry,  who  took  post  in  the  Market- 
house,  and  converted  it  into  a garrison. 

Captain  Matthews,  having  received  information  in  the 
morning  that  the  town  was  to  be  attacked,  had  the  arches 
of  the  building  filled  up  with  a dry  temporary  wall,  to 
prevent  the  rebels  from  setting  fire  to  the  loft,  which 
their  leaders  had  resolved  to  do.  Captain  Hopkins,  being 
in  the  river  with  the  revenue  cruiser  which  he  commanded, 
rendered  very  important  service  on  the  occasion  with  his 
guns.  The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  considerable,  while  not 
a single  yeoman  was  hurt,  Three  volunteer  loyalists, 
who  worked  two  swivels  outside  the  Market-house,  having 
no  cover,  were  killed. 

The  event  of  this  engagement  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for,  had  the  rebels  succeeded,  they  were  to 
have  crossed  the  ferry  to  Strangford,  and  the  rebels  of 
Lecale  were  to  have  joined  them.  Downpatrick  must 
have  fallen,  and  the  immense  force,  thus  prevented,  would 
have  augmented  the  army  of  Ballynahinch. 

The  boldness  and  courage  which  the  insurgents  in  the 
North  displayed,  during  the  very  short  period  that  the 
rebellion  existed,  prove  how  dangerous  and  terrific  it 
must  have  been,  but  that  government  very  wisely  and 
seasonably  averted  the  horrors  of  it,  partly  by  conciliatory 
measures,  and  partly  by  coercion  ; and  the  dreadful  and 
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cold-blooded  massacres  of  Protestants,  perpetrated  in  the 
South,  having  convinced  the  Northern  rebels  of  the  cruelty 
and  treachery  of  Papists,  and  that  their  own  destruction 
would  be  involved  in  that  of  the  Constitution,  detached 
them  from  the  Union,  and  completely  extinguished  the 
dame  of  rebellion  in  the  North. 

A rebel  leader  of  the  name  of  Dickey,  who  was 
hanged  in  Belfast,  declared,  prior  to  his  execution,  that 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  percived  too  late  that,  if 
they  had  succeeded  in  subverting  the  Constitution,  they 
would  ultimately  have  to  contend  with  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Some  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  county  Donegall 
have  asserted  that  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  a large  and  populous  district  in  it,  called  Fanet, 
were  so  jealous  and  suspicious  of  each  other  as  soon  as 
the  murders  of  the  South  were  known,  that  they  continued 
for  some  time  watching  each  other,  without  going  to  bed 
at  night.  The  former  dreading  the  fate  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  Leinster,  and  the  latter  fearing  that  the  Presby- 
terians* would  be  revenged  on  them  for  the  massacre  of 
their  brethren. 

The  judicious  disposition  and  active  exertions  of  Lord 
Henry  Murry,  under  Lord  Cavan,  from  Coleraine,  in 
June,  1798,  aided  by  the  yeomanry  of  that  town,  and  the 
like  conduct  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Leith,  aided  by  the 
Londonderry  and  Bevagh  Corps  of  Cavalry,  not  only 
checked  the  designs  of  the  ill-affected  in  the  country 
which  they  occupied,  but  completely  checked  the  progress 
of  the  Antrim  rebels,  and  kept  them  at  the  Antrim  side 
of  the  Bann,  all  the  bridges  of  that  river  being  well- 
secured,  and  the  boats  drawn  on  shore  to  the  Derry  side. 

The  massacres  of  the  South  alarmed  and  animated 
many  thousand  Protestants,  who  suddenly  volunteered, 
armed  themselves,  and  joined  General  Knox,  whose 
approach  from  Money  more  towards  Toome  convinced 
the  Antrim  rebels  that  they  had  no  business  to  quit  their 
own  country ; and  he  would  have  given  them  a complete 
overthrow,  and  extinguished  a disposition  to  rebellion  in 

* Numbers  of  them  who  had  been  United,  deserted  their  asso- 
ciates, joined  the  yeomen,  and  became  Orangemen. 
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that  country,  but  that  Colonel  Clavering,  who  had  made 
terms  with  them  at  Ballymena,  went  express  to  stop  the 
general’s  approach. 

The  amnesty  granted  to  the  rebels  by  Colonel  Claver- 
ing, though  done  with  the  best  intention,  has  been  much 
condemned,  as  it  was  said  to  bave  fed  the  flame  of  re- 
bellion in  the  county  of  Antrim  for  many  months  after  it 
took  place,  as  much  as  General  Dundas’s  negotiation  did 
in  the  county  Kildare. 

It  should  be  remembered  with  the  liveliest  sense  of 
gratitude  by  the  loyal  subjects  in  Ireland,  that  some 
regiments  of  English  Militia,  feeling  for  their  dangers 
and  distress,  voluntarily  offered  their  services,  and  that 
not  less  than  thirteen  regiments  of  them  arrived  in  Ire- 
land in  the  year  1798.  The  Marquises  of  Hertford  and 
Buckingham  set  the  example,  arriving  in  Dublin  in  the 
month  of  June,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  regiments. 

MAYO  AND  SLIGO. 

These  counties,  while  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  rebel- 
lion was  raging  in  all  its  horrors,  were  looked  upon  as 
comparatively  peaceful.  In  the  year  1797,  a number  of 
Roman  Catholics  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland  to 
the  province  of  Connaught,  under  pretence  of  fleeing 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Orangemen  ; when,  in  fact, 
their  object  was  twofold — first,  to  get  employment  as 
being  conversant  with  the  linen  manufacture ; and  secondly, 
to  spread  the  disaffection  with  which  the  whole  body  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  North  of  Ireland  were  con- 
taminated. They  had  an  apparent  solemnity  and  sin- 
cerity in  their  manners,  and  showed  such  attention  to  the 
duties  of  their  religion,  as  procured  them  the  esteem  of 
all  classes,  who  considered  them  as  innocent  and  persecuted 
people  ; but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  they  were  much 
addicted  to  speculation  in  politics.  They  held  clubs  and 
meetings  where  newspapers  were  constantly  read,  and 
were  perfectly  well  versed  in  all  political  subjects  which 
were  then  the  topics  of  conversation.  They  brought 
with  them  a number  of  strange  and  absurd  prophecies, 
pretended  to  be  delivered  by  the  ancient  Irish  bards, 
fortelling  the  calamities  which  were  shortly  to  take  place 
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in  the  country,  and  to  prove  nearly  fatal  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  one  of  these,  it  was  asserted  that  the  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Croaghpatrick,  near  Westport,  would 
be  the  safest  place  of  refuge  ; and  to  ii  they  proceeded  in 
vast  numbers.  But  these  Northern  families  were  but  a 
short  time  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  when  the  government 
was  informed  that  they  were  deeply  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  then  carried  on  in  the  North. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  now  write,  that  invaluable 
institution,  Orangeism,  was  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  loyal 
functions  ; discovering  traitors,  stemming  the  spread  of 
disaffection,  and  protecting  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Protestants  ; and  hence  the  flight  of  these  Popish  rebels 
to  a soil  more  congenial  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
seditious  designs.  By  the  bye,  a word  is  due  here  to 
the  “ Saviours  of  Ireland" — the  brave  Orange  yeomanry, 
but  for  whom  the  “ Union  would  have  been  repealed’* 
indeed — Ireland  separated  from  the  British  crown,  and  be 
a Popish  province,  subject  to  some  foreign  power,  when 
Mr.  O’Connell  and  his  Repeal  agitation  would  have  been 
unknown  and  unheard  of,  and  the  Popish  Irish,  instead  of 
being  what  they  now  are,  freemen,  would  have  been 
abject  slaves. 

The  conduct  of  these  Northern  rebels,  on  the  landing  of 
the  French,  proves  with  what  malignant  designs  they 
were  originally  actuated,  as  they  threw  off  the  veil  of 
religion,  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  plundered 
and  desolated  the  houses  and  property  of  their  Protestant 
friends  and  benefactors. 

Struck  with  a sudden  panic  at  the  unexpected  appea- 
rance of  the  French,  the  loyalists  abandoned  their  houses  ; 
the  rebels,  armed  and  encouraged  by  the  French,  entered 
into  the  deserted  abodes  of  the  fugitive  loyalists,  and  in- 
dulged in  all  manner  of  pillage  and  rapine. 

The  better  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  awaken  the 
fanatical  fury  of  the  Popish  multitude  against  Protestants, 
a report  was  universally  propagated  some  months  before 
the  French  landed,  that  the  Orangemen  had  combined  to 
massacre  the  Roman  Catholics  all  over  Ireland. 

At  Balle,  near  Hollymount,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
a pattern  was  held  some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  when 
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the  dissemination  of  that  report  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  and  its  vicinity,  that  they  re- 
mained in  large  bodies  all  night  in  the  fields,  where  the 
leaders  of  rebellion  organised  and  swore  them. 

As  soon  as  the  French  landed,  one  Crohan,  a chapel 
clerk,  spread  a report  that  the  Orangemen  were  murder- 
ing the  Roman  Catholics. 

At  length  the  events  so  much  wished  for  by  the  Mayo 
and  Sligo  rebels  arrived  ; for,  on  the22d  of  August,  1798, 
three  French  frigates  were  seen  in  the  Bay  of  Killala, 
and  as  they  had  English  colours,  two  of  the  bishop  s 
sons  visited  them,  and  were  not  undeceived  till  they  were 
made  prisoners. 

The  bishop,  at  this  period,  had  a large  company  on  a 
visit  at  the  palace,  and  soon  after  dinner,  a messenger 
arrived  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and  announced  that 
three  hundred  French  troops  had  landed,  and  were  march- 
ing towards  the  town  of  Ballina.  The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Fencibles  and  the  yeomen  of  the  town  resisted  them  for 
some  time  ; but,  as  they  would  soon  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  great  superiority  of  numbers,  they  retired 
into  the  castle,  having  had  two  killed,  and  Mr.  Kirkwood, 
who  commanded  the  yeomanry,  being  wounded.  The 
French  soon  entered  the  court-yard  and  called  for  the 
bishop,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  came  to 
give  them  liberty,  and  free  them  from  the  English  yoke. 
This  French  expedition,  notwithstanding  all  the  gasconade 
made  about  it,  brought  with  it  arms  for  five  thousand, 
instead  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  as  had  been  re- 
ported. They  hoisted  the  green  flag  in  front  of  the 
castle,  with  the  Irish  words,  “ Erin  go  Bragh.”  The 
first  day  they  passed  in  landing  their  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion ; the  second,  in  clothing  and  arming  the  natives,  and 
in  granting  commissions  to  Irish  officers.  The  arms 
taken  from  the  Fencibles  were  delivered  to  the  rebels, 
who  said,  on  receiving  them,  that  they  would  kill  every 
Englishman  and  Orangeman  in  Ireland. 

General  Humbert  told  the  bishop  that  the  object  of 
this  invasion  was  to  rescue  Ireland  from  the  tyranny  of 
England,  and  to  place  her  under  the  protection  of  France, 
which  would  be  accomplished  in  a month,  as  another 
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powerful  armament  would  soon  arrive  to  second  his  ope- 
rations. It  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail  the  insolence  of 
the  French  officers  at  the  palace,  during  their  brief 
authority. 

On  Sunday  the  26th  August,  the  main  body  of  the 
French  marched  towards  Ballina  with  a prodigious 
number  of  the  native  Irish,  whom  they  had  armed  and 
clothed.  They  took  five  hostages  with  them,  of  whom 
Mr.  Edwin  Stock,  the  bishop’s  son,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hickson  were  two.  When  they  approached  Ballina, 
they  blindfolded  the  hostages,  and  led  them  to  the  house 
of  Colonel  King,  in  the  midst  of  a vast  concourse  of 
pikemen,  who  insulted  and  reproached  them  as  heretics 
in  the  most  opprobrious  language. 

The  Popish  priests  very  soon  displayed  an  ardent  zeal 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  French  after  their  land- 
ing, the  most  conspicuous  amongst  whom  were  Fathers 
Thomas  Munnelly,  Sweeny,  Conroy,  and  others.  The 
villain  Munnelly  defrauded  the  gallows  of  its  due,  after 
the  perpetration  of  most  heinous  crimes,  having  surren- 
dered himself  under  the  proclamation,  and  was  only  tran- 
sported, with  many  culprits  of  notoriety. 

Sweeny  was  apprehended  and  tried  by  a court-martial 
at  Castlebar,  where  he  was  convicted  on  the  most  un- 
questionable evidence,  which  was  that  of  a priest,  and 
hanged  for  his  crimes. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charost 
received  orders  from  General  Humbert  to  send  off  all 
the  French  troops  to  Castlebar,  but  that  he  should  remain 
at  Killala,  as  commander  of  it,  with  another  French 
officer  of  the  name  of  Tonson. 

This  intelligence  filled  all  the  Protestants  with  the 
most  gloomy  apprehensions,  lest  the  authority  of  the 
commandant  would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  that  sanguinary  spirit  which  the  lower  class  of 
the  people  bad  so  often  manifested,  and  they  dreaded 
the  fate  of  the  Protestant  sufferers  at  Wexford  Bridge, 
Vinegar  Hill,  and  Scullabogue. 

Charost,  a man  of  sense  and  honour,  and  naturally 
benevolent,  showed  great  horror  at  the  bigotry  of  the 
Romanists,  sympathised  most  tenderly  with  the  suffer- 
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ings  of  the  Protestants,  and  used  the  most  unremitting 
exertions  to  protect  them  from  its  baneful  effects.  He 
had  two  hundred  Irish  under  his  command;  but  the  en- 
venomed hatred  which  they  had  already  shown  towards 
all  loyal  subjects,  proved  that  they  could  not  place  much 
reliance  on  their  protection.  The  commandant,  wishing 
to  adopt  measures  for  securing  the  lives  and  properties 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country 
against  robbers,  invited  them,  without  distinction  of 
religion  or  party,  to  accept  of  arms,  but  on  condition 
that  they  would  return  them  when  called  for.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  especially  the  Protestants, 
embraced  the  offer  with  alacrity,  and  the  distribution 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  September. 

The  rebels  objected  strongly  against  supplying  the 
Protestants  with  arms,  as  they  said  that  they  would  turn 
them  against  the  French  and  their  allies,  as  soon  as  the 
English  army  appeared;  and  two  of  their  officers,  Mulheran 
and  Maguire,  who  were  spokesmen  on  the  occasion,  be- 
came clamorous  and  vehement — the  former  having  mani- 
fested his  disgust  so  much  as  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The 
Protestants  resolved  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  rest 
their  defence  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Irish  recruits. 

As  the  rebels  continued  their  murmurs  and  complaints, 
and  harrassed  the  Protestants  with  domiciliary  visits  in 
search  of  arms,  the  commandant,  at  the  instance  of  the 
latter,  issued  a proclamation,  requiring  that  no  person 
should  appear  in  arms,  except  recruits  for  the  French 
service. 

In  addition  to  being  deprived  of  their  arms,  the  Pro- 
testants were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  accounts  which 
were  constantly  received  of  depredations  committed  on 
the  houses  of  persons  of  the  Established  Church  in  all  the 
adjacent  country.  Every  night  some  house  was  plundered, 
and  scarce  an  hour  passed  in  which  the  bishop  was  not 
importuned  to  redress  some  grievance,  or  to  obtain  from 
the  commandant  protection  for  some  house  against  the 
rapacity  of  banditti. 

The  seat  of  Lord  Tyrawly  was  made  a perfect  wreck 
of;  therefore,  the  commandant  issued  another  proclama- 
tion for  dividing  the  country  into  departments,  and  ap- 
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pointed  a civil  magistrate,  aided  by  a certain  number  of 
rebel  soldiers,  over  each.  Mr.  James  Devitt,  a Roman 
Catholic  tradesman,  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
town,  and  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  his  com- 
mand. As  soon  as  the  French  landed,  Father  Prender- 
gast  attached  himself  in  the  strongest  manner  to  them, 
and  was  very  successful  in  promoting  their  interest,  from 
the  great  influence  he  had  over  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  When  the  King’s  troops  again  took  possession 
of  the  country,  he,  with  many  others,  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. Many  circumstances  conspired  to  favour  the 
descent  and  progress  of  the  French  in  the  county  Mayo, 
and  to  make  it  difficult  for  government  to  oppose  them 
with  effect.  The  oaths  of  allegiance  taken  by  the  Popish 
clergy,  and  their  congregations,  like  those  of  Wexford, 
Wicklow,  and  Kildare,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on 
the  government  and  the  magistracy,  lulled  the  vigilance 
and  banished  the  suspicion  of  both  ; and  the  inhabitants 
of  that  county  were,  in  appearance,  but  feebly  organised, 
and  did  not  break  out  into  any  open  acts  of  outrage; 
and,  therefore,  but  very  small  parties  of  the  military  were 
quartered  in  it. 

There  was  a large  army  stationed  in  Munster,  as  an 
insurrection  was  to  be  apprehended  there,  and  because  it 
was  more  likely  to  be  invaded  by  the  French  than  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  landing  of  the  French 
in  Ireland  suddenly  occasioned  a strong  and  visible  sen- 
sation, not  only  in  the  disaffected  inhabitants  of  Dublin, 
but  in  those  of  every  county  which  had  previously  shown 
any  symptoms  of  disloyalty,  and  as  strong  indications  of 
an  intended  insurrection  appeared  in  them,  it  would  have 
been  very  perilous  to  have  marched  the  troops  out  of  such 
districts. 

Major-General  Hutchinson,  who  commanded  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  and  who,  with  Major-General 
Trench,  was  ifi  the  town  of  Galway,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy’s  descent,  resolved  on  marching 
towards  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo  with  whatever 
troops  he  could  collect ; but,  from  the  slender  force  under 
his  command,  this  could  not  be  effected  without  leaving 
the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Roscommon,  notoriously 
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disaffected,  liable  to  insurrection,  and  the  bridge  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Shannon  without  protection.  The 
troops  with  which  he  moved  towards  Castlebar  were,  the 
Kerry  Militia  from  Galway,  a detachment  of  the  Fraser 
Fencibles  from  Tuam,  the  Kilkenny  Militia  from  Lough- 
rea,  the  Longford  from  Gort,  a detachment  of  Lord 
Roden’s  Fencible  Dragoons,  four  six  pounders,  and  a 
howitzer  from  Athenry.  These  troops  were  afterwards 
joined  by  the  skeleton  of  the  6th  Regiment,  about  one 
hundred  men,  from  Galway,  which  afterwards  continued 
to  be  garrisoned  bvr  a few  corps  of  yeomanry  only. 

The  disposition  of  the  country  seemed  at  first  favourable, 
which  was  by  no  means  the  case  in  the  counties  of  Lei- 
trim and  Roscommon,  Cavan  and  Westmeath,  in  which 
there  was  a considerable  movement  of  the  people,  and 
the  blacksmiths  were  busily  engaged  in  making  pikes. 

Brigadier-General  Barnet,  ordered  the  City  of  Lime- 
rick Regiment  of  Militia  from  Athlone  to  Carrick-on- 
Shannon. 

In  the  meantime,  reports  were  received  from  General 
Dundas,  who  commanded  the  county  Kildare,  that  there 
were  strong  apprehensions  that  a general  insurrection 
would  take  place  there,  as  notices  had  been  circulated  by 
the  disaffected,  inciting  the  people  to  rise ; and,  as  many 
of  the  inhabitants  had  left  their  houses,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  detaining  part  of  the  reinforcements  intended 
for  Connaught. 

The  Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  having  received  intelligence, 
the  24th  August,  of  the  landing  of  the  French,  ordered 
Lieutenant-General  Lake  to  proceed  to  Galway,  to  take 
command  of  the  troops  assembling  in  Connaught ; his 
Excellency  intending  in  person  to  collect  the  troops  that 
could  be  spared  from  Leinster,  Athlone,  or  Carriek-on 
Shannon,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  general 
officers,  as  circumstances  should  require.  lie  arrived  at 
Philipstown  on  the  26th,  with  the  100th  Regiment,  the  1st 
and  2d  Battalions  of  Light  Infantry,  the  flank  companies  of 
the  Bucks  and  Warwick  Militia;  and,  on  the  27th,  pro- 
ceeded to  Kilbeggan,  the  troops  having  made  a progress 
of  forty-four  Irish  miles  in  two  days. 

Major-General  Hutchinson  arrived  at  Castlebar  on  the 
k2 
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25th,  and  made  dispositions  to  receive  the  enemy.  Two 
roads  led  from  Ballina  to  Castlebar  ; one  to  the  east  of 
Loughconn,  by  Foxford.  As  this  is  by  far  the  best 
road,  General  Hutchinson  detached  the  Kerry  Regiment, 
with  their  battalion  guns,  to  defend  that  pass ; and 
Brigadier-General  Taylor  arrived  there  also,  with  a 
detachment  of  general  troops  and  yeomanry.  As  there 
is  a very  strong  pass  called  Barnageehy,  on  the  other 
road,  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  French  would 
make  their  approach  by  it;  and  it  is  most  certain  that 
General  Humbert  announced,  some  hours  before  he 
marched,  that  he  would  proceed  by  Foxford,  intelligence 
of  which  was  conveyed  to  Generals  Hutchinson  and 
Trench ; and,  the  better  to  deceive  them,  he  marched  part 
of  the  road  towards  Foxford,  and  then  turning  suddenly 
to  the  right,  he  proceeded  to  Loughconn. 

At  the  hour  of  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a yeoman, 
who  had  been  visiting  a farm  near  Barnageehy,  arrived 
and  informed  General  Trench  that  he  had  seen  a large 
body  of  men  in  blue  clothes  advancing  that  way  ; on 
which  the  general  proceeded  to  reconnoitre,  attended  by  a 
few  dragoons  ; but,  when  he  had  advanced  about  three 
miles  from  Castlebar,  he  was  fired  on  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French.  He  then  returned  with  the  utmost 
speed,  and  marched  the  garrison  to  a rising  ground  outside 
the  town,  which  he  had  fixed  on  the  preceding  day  as 
an  alarm  post,  should  the  enemy  advance  to  attack  them. 
It  commanded  a rising  ground,  over  which  the  French 
must  necessarily  pass,  at  the  distance  of  about  a thousand 
yards. 

Our  line  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  order; — The 
Kilkenny  Militia,  the  skeleton  of  the  6th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  and  a subaltern’s  detachment  of  the  Frince  of 
Wales’s  Fencibles,  formed  the  first  line.  The  Fraser 
Fencibes,  with  a small  corps  of  Galway  Yeomen  Infantry, 
formed  a second  line ; but  both  drawn  up  in  irregular 
lines,  so  as  to  occupy  the  summits  of  the  heights  they 
were  destined  to  defend.  The  four  companies  of  the 
Longford  were  drawn  up  in  a valley  in  the  rear,  and  a 
little  on  the  left  of  the  main  body  of  the  Kilkenny.  The 
cavalry,  consisting  of  the  1st  Fencibles,  and  a part  of 
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the  6th  Dragoons,  were  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  first 
line,  some  piquets  excepted,  who  had  been  previously  sent 
out,  and  some  yeomen  cavalry,  who  were  posted  in 
different  quarters. 

Captain  Shortali,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  took 
post  with  two  curricle  guns  in  front  of  the  first  line,  con- 
sisting of  the  6th  Infantry  and  the  Kilkenny,  who  were 
a little  to  his  right  to  support  that  flank;  the  two  battalion 
guns  attached  to  the  Kilkenny  Militia  being  on  his  left, 
separated  by  the  road,  but  parallel  to  him.  He  left  the 
two  other  curricle  guns  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  an 
open  space,  under  Lieutenant  Blundel  of  the  artillery. 

They  remained  in  this  situation  till  nearly  eight  o’clock, 
when  the  enemy  appeared  in  columns,  advancing  over  the 
rising  ground  in  front.  When  the  French  general  viewed 
our  line,  he  covered  his  column  deep  with  rebels,  dressed 
in  French  uniforms,  to  draw  the  fire  on  them,  and  from 
his  own  men.  A numerous  rabble,  who  were  all  plun- 
derers, attended  them  also. 

When  they  had  nearly  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
a round  shot  from  Captain  Shortall’s  right  gun  struck 
the  head  of  their  column,  and  nearly  divided  it  in  two 
parts.  This  made  them  fall  back  seemingly  in  confusion  ; 
but,  in  some  time  advancing  again,  a shot  from  the  second 
gun  struck  them  with  the  same  effect  as  the  first,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  part  of  the  column  on  the  right 
of  where  the  shot  entered,  rushed  forward  (about  fifty 
yards)  to  the  cover  of  a house,  on  which  the  captain 
found  it  necessary  to  direct  his  fire  against  the  main  body, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  driving  them  back.  After  this, 
the  enemy  disappeared  for  a few  minutes,  when  they 
advanced  a third  time  in  the  same  direction,  but 
endeavouring  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  shot,  by  forcing 
some  cattle  into  their  front.  In  this  attempt  they  were 
also  frustrated,  and  obliged  to  retire  under  cover  of  the 
hill.  In  a short  time  they  were  perceived  deploying 
from  the  centre,  which  was  performed  in  a quick  and 
masterly  style,  with  the  files  very  open.  In  this  manner 
their  line  advanced  until  it  was  parallel  to  (or  something 
before)  where  their  column  had  been  so  often  obliged  to 
retire  from.  Here  it  was  that  our  infantry  committed  a 
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fatal  mistake,  in  beginning  to  fire  at  so  great  a distance 
that  it  could  produce  no  effect,  which  the  enemy  imputing 
to  panic,  or  the  want  of  judgment,  rushed  rapidly  forward 
to  some  hedges  immediately  in  our  front,  under  cover  of 
which  they  continued  to  advance  in  detached  parties,  and 
without  preserving  any  regular  line,  and  at  the  same  time 
extending  their  wings,  with  an  evident  design  of  outflank- 
ing us.  In  this  situation  they  did  not  resist  him  sufficiently 
with  their  musketry  ; and, in  a very  short  time  after,  the 
detachment,  which  was  posted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
defending  the  guns,  retired,  leaving  behind  them  the 
gallant  Major  Alcock  of  the  Kilkenny,  who  was  wounded. 

It  was  still  hoped  that  they  would  have  rallied  in  rear 
of  the  guns,  when  they  perceived  the  execution  made  by 
the  cannister  shot,  but  they  ran  off,  and  Captain  Shortall 
had  only  time  to  fire  three  rounds,  when  the  enemy 
rushed  in  on  his  right,  and  would  certainly  have  put  him 
and  all  his  men  to  death,  but  that  their  ammunition,  as 
is  believed,  was  expended.  While  Captain  Shortall  was 
at  the  end  of  his  gun,  he  was  closed  by  a French  officer, 
who,  having  fired  a pistol  at  him  and  missed  him,  was  on 
the  point  of  drawing  his  sword,  but  the  captain  knocked 
him  down  with  his  fist,  and  then  retreated. 

The  Earl  of  Granard,  Major  Thompson,  Captains 
Chambers  and  Armstrong,  rallied  some  soldiers  of  the 
Longford  and  some  stragglers  of  other  corps,  and  covered 
the  retreat  of  our  troops,  by  returning,  as  they  retired,  a 
well-directed  fire  from  behind  the  hedges  and  walls  on 
the  enemy  as  they  advanced.  These  officers  then  took 
post  on  the  bridge  with  their  small  party  and  a curricle 
gun,  well  served  and  directed  by  Corporal  Gibson  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Artillery,  who  defended  that  pass  for 
above  half  an  hour  against  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time,  Lieutenant  Blundel  with  the  other 
gun  in  the  street,  used  the  utmost  exertion  to  oppose 
them. 

It  is  quite  evident,  and  has  been  asserted  by  French 
officers,  that  had  our  infantry  stood  their  ground  as  our 
artillery  did  on  that  occasion,  they  could  not  have  stood 
longer  than  half  an  hour  more. 

A party  of  French  dragoons  pursued  our  retreating 
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army  above  a mile  from  the  town,  and  took  a piece  of 
cannon,  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  turning  on  the 
rear,  hut  a party  of  Lord  Roden’s  Fencibles  rescued  the 
gun,  and  killed  five  of  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle  of  Castlebar,  bonfires  were 
lighted  on  all  the  high  grounds  near  it,  particularly 
towards  Westport  and  ^Newport,  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  the  common  people  to  rise,  and  which  it  occasioned 
most  effectually.  A numerous  mob  of  savages  entered 
the  former,  plundered  and  demolished  nearly  all  the 
houses  of  the  Protestants;  on  which  occasion  the  loyalists 
were  obliged  to  fly  to  Castlebar,  in  order  to  protect  their 
lives. 

Soon  after  the  French  had  gained  the  town,  the  Popish 
savages  attacked  and  defiled  the  church,  making  obscene 
figures  on  some  of  the  pews,  and  destroying  others. 
They  were  so  profane  as  to  pollute,  with  the  greatest 
indecency,  the  Bible,  which  they  called  the  devil's  book. 
They  urged  Father  Egan,  the  parish  priest,  to  say  high 
mass  in  it,  and  he  consulted  Dr.  Ellison  on  the  propriety 
of  doing  so,  but  he  dissuaded  him  from  it.  1 hey 
plundered  most  of  the  Protestant  houses  ; and,  whenever 
the  French  endeavoured  to  restrain  them,  they  would 
say,  “ sure  it  is  only  the  house  of  a Protestant !”  supposing 
that  the  French  harboured  the  same  practical  hatred 
against  that  sect  of  Christians  which  they  did. 

While  the  French  were  at  Castlebar,  Dr.  Crump,  a 
Popish  physician,  went  to  General  Humbert’s  lodgings,  at 
the  head  of  a numerous  party,  and  implored  him  to  give 
the  Roman  Catholics  one  hour’s  revenge  against  the  Pro- 
testants, for  a hundred  years  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 
Fifty-three  of  the  Longford  Militia,  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  voluntarily  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
French  ; but  some  of  the  Carabineers  and  the  Galway 
Yeomen  refused  to  do  so,  though  Messrs  Teeling  and 
Roche  threatened  them  with  instant  death  unless  they 
complied. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  September,  General  Humbert 
sent  off  his  baggage  and  cannon,  with  part  of  his  troops, 
towards  Sligo,  and  about  seven  o’clock  next  morning  he 
set  out  with  the  remainder,  about  four  hundred  in  number. 
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The  French  found  their  Irish  recruits  so  prone  to  desert, 
that  they  placed  a guard  in  their  front  and  their  rear  as 
they  marched. 

The  same  day,  he  sent  Dr.  Ellison  with  eighty 
prisoners  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  they  were  but  an 
incumbrance  to  him.  The  doctor,  in  his  way,  met 
Colonel  Crawford,  with  a detachment  of  the  Homfreschers 
and  Lord  Roden’s  Fencibles.  He  returned  with  them, 
and  arrived  at  Castlebar,  about  nine  o’clock  at  night;  and, 
on  entering  the  town,  he  announced  aloud  tlmt  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  coming,  and  he  even  bespoke  a bed  for 
his  Excellency,  which  intimidated  the  rebels  who  were 
left  in  the  town  so  much  that  they  fled,  and  the  French 
officers  immediately  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. 
Soon  after  they  arrived,  they  sent  for  Mr.  Moore,  whom 
the  French  had  appointed  president  of  Connaught.  He 
was  pressed  to  inform  them  of  the  plans  of  the  French,  and 
what  route  they  had  taken,  but  he  declared  his  ignorance 
of  them ; on  which,  Colonel  Crawford  ordered  one  of 
Homfresch’s  dragoons  to  draw  his  sword  and  cut  his  head 
off.  Having  made  some  flourishes  over  his  head,  as  if 
they  really  meant  to  decapitate  him,  he  shrieked  and 
roared,  and  was  in  such  consternation  from  fear,  that  he 
produced  his  commission  of  president,  by  which  he 
criminated  himself.  He  was  in  a state  of  intoxication, 
which  alone  could  account  for  so  egregious  an  act  of  folly. 
In  extenuation  of  his  conduct,  he  said  that  he  waited  on 
the  French,  and  accepted  the  commission  of  president, 
merely  to  preserve  the  property  of  his  father,  a Roman 
Catholic  gentleman,  who  had  an  estate  of  £4,000  a year 
in  the  county  of  Mayo.  The  first  act  of  his  office  was  to 
issue  assignats.  We  give  the  reader  a copy  of  one  of 
them : — 

“No.  20. 

“In  the  name  of  the  French  government,  good  for  half  a 
guinea,  to  be  raised  off  Connaught.  John  Moore. 

“3 d September , 1798.” 

Next  morning  Colonel  Crawford  pursued  the  French, 
hung  on  their  rear,  kept  them  in  a constant  state  of  alarm, 
and  killed  many  of  them  and  their  rebel  allies.  There  is  not 
a doubt  but  that  General  Humbert  had  not  determined 
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the  route  which  he  should  take  till  the  day  before  his 
departure,  because  a person  of  the  name  of  Jordan,  who, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  James  M ‘Donnell,  had  acted  as  a 
spy  for  the  French,  was  sent  out  to  learn  what  part  of  the 
country  there  was  the  least  probability  of  meeting  our 
troops ; and  he  reported  that  the  safest  and  best  course 
they  could  take  was  towards  Sligo. 

The  French,  at  their  departure  from  Castlebar,  were 
about  nine  hundred,  including  officers,  and  they  had  a 
great  mob  of  rebels  who  were  constantly  deserting,  not- 
withstanding their  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  them. 

They  did  not  halt  till  they  arrived  at  Barley-field,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  M‘Manus,  whither  some  of  the  French 
officers  went  to  order  provisions  to  be  sent  thence,  for 
their  use,  to  Swineford.  They  arrived  there  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  halted  about  two  hours,  and  refreshed  the 
troops.  General  Humbert  continued  all  the  time  in  the 
field,  where  he  ate  his  dinner,  which  had  been  dressed  at 
the  house  of  a Mr.  Brabazon. 

From  Swineford  they  proceeded  towards  Ballahy, 
having  halted  the  army  about  two  miles  from  that  village, 
to  which  they  sent  an  advanced  guard.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded towards  Tubbercarry,  and  they  halted  within  two 
miles  of  it.  The  Corranliney  and  Coolavin  Yeoman 
Cavalry,  stationed  there  as  a piquet,  under  command  of 
Captain  O’Hara,  member  for  the  county,  having  advanced 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  had  a skirmish  with  them,  in 
which  Lieutenant  Knott  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  only 
son  was  killed. 

Captain  O’Hara  then  sent  intelligence  to  Colonel 
Vereker,  at  Sligo,  that  the  French  were  advancing. 
Captain  Russell,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Fencibles, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Tubbercarry  ; and  though,  as  such, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  French,  a ruth- 
less assassin  among  the  rebels  shot  him  in  the  back,  and 
dying  a few  days  after,  in  his  70th  year,  he  terminated  a 
life  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  King  and 
country  for  above  fifty  years. 

Besides  the  rebels  which  marched  from  Castlebar  with 
the  French,  a considerable  body  of  them  was  sent  from 
Ballina,  across  the  mountains,  to  meet  them  at  Tubber- 
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carry,  with  eighty  Protestant  prisoners,  whom  they 
intended  to  get  rid  of  by  putting  them  in  the  front  rank, 
having  insultingly  told  them  so  ; but  their  distress  for 
food  was  so  great  that  they  sent  them  back  under  a rebel 
guard. 

Those  stationed  at  Ballina,  being  incensed  with  their 
brethren  at  Killala  for  not  putting  their  heretic  prisoners 
to  death,  three  hundred  of  them  set  out  with  a design  of 
compelling  them  to  do  so;  but  they  were  pursued  by 
O’Keon,  who  prevented  them,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty. Henry  O’Keon  more  than  once  prevented  the 
rebels  from  murdering  the  Protestant  prisoners. 

The  following  practice  took  place  in  Mayo,  as  well  as 
in  the  county  of  Wexford: — A popish  banditti  was  sent 
about  in  every  part  of  it  to  collect  Protestants,  whom 
they  imprisoned,  and  intended  afterwards  to  massacre. 
In  Wexford,  the  rebels  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the 
Protestants,  because  they  had  the  county  entirely  at  their 
devotion,  and  really  believed  that  the  entire  kingdom  was 
so ; but  they  did  not  proceed  to  such  lengths  in  Mayo, 
because  there  was  a large  body  of  the  King’s  troops  in  it, 
and  their  sanguinary  spirit  was  restrained  by  the  French 
officers. 

From  Tubbercarry  they  proceeded  to  Coloony,  and  in 
their  way  the  pikemen  plundered  the  house  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  of  Temple  House,  because  he  was  a noted 
loyalist,  and  had  been  active  against  the  United  Irishmen. 

We  think  it  necessary  to  describe  here  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  an  action  which  took  place  between  the 
French  and  a detachment  of  the  city  of  Limerick  Regi- 
ment and  a few  yeomen,  commanded  by  Colonel  Vereker 
— one  of  the  most  brilliant  which  took  place  during  the 
rebellion. 

When  the  French  arrived  at  that  village,  which  is 
about  five  miles  from  Sligo,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter, 
who  amount  to  about  fourteen  thousand,  were  in  the  ut- 
most consternation,  as  nobody  doubted  but  that  their 
design  was  to  have  plundered  it,  and  it  contained  property 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  £200,000 ; there  were  in  its 
harbour  a good  many  ships,  and  twelve  well-furnished 
bleach-yards  in  its  vicinity.  The  small  force  stationed 
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there,  not  more  than  six  hundred  effective  men,  was 
ordered  to  evacuate  it;  however,  Colonel  Vereker,  with 
a detachment  of  the  city  of  Limerick  Militia,  and  a few 
yeomen,  in  the  whole  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  men,  and  two  curricle  guns,  marched  out, 
engaged  the  French  and  the  rebels,  and  gave  them  so 
severe  a check,  notwithstanding  their  great  superiority 
of  numbers,  as  to  deter  them  from  approaching  Sligo*  and 
made  them  proceed  towards  Drumahan.  The  French 
had  about  nine  hundred  men,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  Longford  and  Kilkenny  Militia,  who  had 
deserted,  and  a numerous  body  of  rebels.  Colonel 
Vereker’s  right  was  covered  by  a rising  ground,  on  which 
he  posted  a few  men  ; his  left  by  a river.  They  outflanked 
and  forced  in  his  men  on  the  hill,  and  attacked  his  rear, 
on  which  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  The  action  lasted 
an  hour  and  a half.  Of  the  French,  twenty-eight  were 
killed,  and  a great  many  wounded. 

After  the  action,  the  grenadiers  represented  to  General 
Humbert  that  it  would  be  useless  and  cruel  to  compel 
them  to  endure  the  calamities  of  war  any  longer,  as  the 
rebels  would  not  support  them,  and  were  deserting  in 
great  numbers  ; but  the  general  said,  he  could  not  think 
of  surrendering  to  so  small  an  army.  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Lake  was  ordered  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  proceed 
from  Tuam,  on  the  4th  September,  to  which  he  had 
retreated  after  the  battle  of  Castlebar,  with  the  Rea 
Fencible  Infantry, the  Armagh  Militia,  with  their  battalion 
guns,  a detachment  of  the  Roxburgh  Fencible  Cavalry, 
and  to  take  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Taylor’s 
Brigade,  whom  he  joined  at  Ballaghdireen.  He  sent  thence 
the  Hon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Meade  about  one  o’clock, 
with  a party  of  dragoons,  to  learn  whether  the  enemy 
had  left  Castlebar,  and  what  route  they  had  taken. 

After  advancing  about  four  miles,  to  a place  between 
Ballaghy  and  Ballaghdireen,  he  was  informed  by  a rebel, 
taken  by  an  advanced  patrol,  that  the  enemy  had  left 
Castlebar,  and  had  passed  through  Ballaghy  towards 
Coloony,  which  intelligence  he  communicated  by  a dragoon 
to  General  Lake,  who  informed  Lord  Cornwallis  of  the 
fact.  About  fifteen  miles  from  Castlebar,  Colonel  Meade 
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perceived  on  the  adjacent  hills  about  three  thousand  rebels, 
of  whom  some  were  near  him  in  a bog.  Part  of  his 
dragoons  charged,  pursued,  and  killed  some  who  were  on 
a bridge,  but  contrary  to  his  orders  and  wishes,  as  it 
might  have  brought  on  a conflict,  and  impede  his  mission 
to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Having  made  signs  to  them  that  he 
would  receive  them  in  a friendly  manner,  a good  many  of 
them  came  to  him  and  surrendered  about  sixty  French 
muskets  ; and,  probably,  the  remainder  would  have  done 
so,  if  he  could  have  remained  there  long  enough.  At 
Swineford,  he  perceived  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  ad- 
jacent fields.  All  these  deluded  wretches,  whom  he  met 
in  his  progress,  had  deserted  from  the  French.  He 
overtook  Lord  Cornwallis  between  Clare  and  Ballyhanis, 
where  he  remained  that  night. 

Colonel  Meade  was  sent  a second  time  to  reconnoitre 
the  French,  whom  he  saw  cross  the  Shannon,  at  Ballintra, 
over  the  bridge,  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  impas- 
sable, by  blowing  up  one  of  the  abutments.  He  was 
sent  a second  time  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  at  Car- 
rick-on- Shannon,  to  communicate  the  motions  of  the 
French  to  him. 

His  Excellency,  by  crossing  the  Shannon  at  Carrick, 
kept  to  the  south  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  intercept  them, 
should  General  Lake,  who  pursued  them  with  an  army 
of  about  two  thousand  men,  fail  in  overtaking  or  defeating 
them,  which  was  a most  judicious  movement ; and,  for  the 
same  reason,  his  Excellency  advanced  with  rapidity  from 
Carrick  to  St.  Johnstown.  As  a further  security  for  the 
capital,  he  ordered  the  brigade  of  guards  to  Mullingar 
and  Kilbeggan,  when  they  must  have  ultimately  defeated 
the  enemy’s  design  of  approaching  it ; and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  at  a convenient  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis to  awe  the  disaffected  who  meditated  an  insurrection 
there. 

The  first  day  General  Lake  arrived  at  Ballinlough, 
the  second  at  Ballaghdireen.  Thence  he  proceeded,  with 
these  corps  united,  to  Ballahy,  through  which,  he  was  in- 
formed, the  French  had  passed  the  preceding  evening, 
about  seven  o’clock,  more  than  fourteen  hours  before  him. 

He  reached  Tubbercarry  about  seven  o’clock  that  even- 
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ing  where  he  encamped,  and  remained  till  two  next  morn- 
ing. He  was  joined  by  Colonel  Crawford,  who  formed 
his  advanced  guard. 

General  Lake  marched  from  Tubbercarry  to  Coloony, 
about  eight  miles  distant ; heard  there  of  the  action,  and 
found  a number  of  French  killed,  and  some  wounded, 
under  the  care  of  a French  surgeon.  Vast  numbers  of  the 
rebels  were  found  along  the  road,  having  been  killed  by 
Colonel  Crawford’s  Light  Dragoons,  who  formed  the  ad- 
vanced guard.  General  Lake,  encamped  on  the  night 
of  the  7th,  at  Ballintogher,  between  Drumahare  and 
Coloony ; he  was  under  the  necessity  of  constantly 
sending  accounts  of  his  movements,  and  those  of  the 
enemy,  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  was  distressing, 
as  it  could  not  be  effected  but  by  strong  patrols.  He 
proceeded  to  Cloone,  four  miles  from  Ballynamuck, 
where,  a little  after  sunrise,  on  the  8th  of  September,  he 
saw  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  whom,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  light  infantry,  mounted  behind  as  many 
cavalry,  he  endeavoured  to  harrass  as  much  as  possible. 
About  five  o’clock  on  the  8th  of  September,  General 
Lake  sent  Major  Hardy  to  apprise  Lord  Cornwallis  of 
his  brigade  being  near  the  village  of  Cloone,  where  the 
French  had  halted  the  preceding  night,  and  where  it  was 
intended  to  have  surprised  them.  The  French  were 
leaving  the  village  as  Major  Hardy  entered  it,  of  which 
he  informed  Lord  Cornwallis,  whom  he  met  at  Mohill, 
and  ordered  General  Lake  to  hang  as  close  as  possible 
upon  their  rear,  and  said  that  he  would  keep  in  a parallel 
direction  towards  Granard,  and  be  able  to  afford  him 
assistance,  if  necessary.  He  came  up  with  them  about 
half  a mile  before  they  reached  Ballynamuck,  where 
Monsieur  Sarassin,  who  commanded  them,  surrendered. 
General  Taylor  having  reported  to  General  Lake  that 
the  French  army  had  yielded,  General  Craddock  and 
Admiral  Pakenham  rode  forward  to  the  main  body  of 
them,  when  the  French  officer  informed  them  that  they 
would  be  fired  on  unless  they  withdrew  ; but,  before  they 
could  retreat,  a volley  was  fired,  by  which  General  Crad- 
dock was  wounded. 

Prior  to  this,  the  French  had  posted  a body  of  marks- 
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men  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  in  order  to  take  our  troops 
on  the  left  flank  as  they  passed.  General  Lake  very 
fortunately  discovered  this  movement  in  time  to  prevent 
them  from  doingany  injury.  He  ordered  the  light  infantry 
and  cavalry  to  ascend  the  hill,  which  they  did  ; and,  after 
a few  well-directed  vollies  from  the  infantry,  and  a charge 
from  the  cavalry,  the  French  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  the  rebels  who  attended  them  fled  into  an  adjacent 
bog.  The  Earl  of  Roden  and  Colonel  Crawford,  who 
led  on  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  his  lordship  s 
Fencibles,  perceiving  an  officer  who  appeared  desirous  of 
communicating  with  him,  ordered  his  trumpet  to  sound, 
which  was  answered  by  the  French,  when  his  lordship 
and  the  colonel  advanced  into  their  lines.  The  officer 
politely  asked  them  what  their  wishes  were  ? They 
answered,  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  desired  them 
to  surrender.  The  officer  said  that  he  did  not  command, 
but  that  he  would  go  to  General  Humbert,  which  he 
accordingly  did.  Humbert  came  up,  asked  the  same 
question,  and  received  a similar  answer.  He  demanded 
half  an  hour  to  give  his  final  decision,  which  was  granted, 
on  condition  that  he  halted  his  troops ; to  which  he  made 
no  reply,  but  retreated  with  precipitation.  Lord  Roden 
then  ordered  his  trumpet  to  sound  the  advance,  and  came 
up  to  the  first  and  second  brigade  of  the  French  army, 
who  surrendered  to  about  three  hundred  cavalry,  under 
his  lordship  and  Colonel  Crawford.  After  this,  they  ad- 
vanced with  about  twenty  dragoons,  and  took  possession 
of  three  French  guns.  Shortly  after  this,  Humbert 
rallied  his  grenadiers,  who  consisted  of  about  four  hundred 
men,  and  surrounded  Lord  Roden  and  his  twenty  dra- 
goons, who  were  given  in  charge  to  the  hussars ; they 
continued  prisoners  till  Colonel  Crawford’s  Regiment  of 
Fencibles,  missing  their  commander,  advanced  in  quest  of 
him,  which  the  French  hussars  perceiving,  requested 
that  his  lordship  would  desire  them  to  halt,  as  they  in- 
tended to  surrender,  and  by  so  doing,  prevented  them 
from  being  cut  to  pieces. 

General  Humbert  surrendered  to  General  Lake,  and  was 
afterwards  conducted  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  about 
six  miles  off.  Our  troops  made  dreadful  havoc  among  the 
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rebels,  who  were  mostly  dressed  in  French  uniforms. 
Three  of  their  leaders  were  taken,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Blake  of  Galway,  who  was  afterwards  hanged.  As 
our  army  pursued  the  French,  they  found  all  the  houses 
on  the  road  deserted,  their  inmates  having  joined  the 
enemy. 

When  the  French  changed  their  rout  from  Coloony  to- 
wards the  metropolis,  the  most  active  exertions  were 
used  in  all  the  intervening  counties,  Leitrim,  Longford, 
Monaghan,  Roscommon,  Cavan,  Westmeath,  and  Meath, 
to  raise  the  mass  of  the  people  to  join  them  ; and  some 
considerable  and  alarming  movements  were  perceived 
among  the  disaffected,  even  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity. 

A numerous  body  of  insurgents,  supposed  to  be  not 
less  than  six  thousand,  having  collected  near  Granard,  on 
the  5th  of  September,  several  yeomen  corps,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Cottingharn,  engaged,  beat,  and  dis- 
persed them,  after  having  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Many  Roman  Catholics  of  consideration  urged  and 
headed  the  insurgents  in  the  county  of  Longford,  and  a 
well-digested  plan  of  co-operation  had  been  concerted  with 
the  Monaghan  chiefs  ; hut  the  latter  were  not  to  move 
unless  the  operations  of  their  Longford  brethren  proved 
successful.  At  the  head  of  these  were  the  two  Denni- 
stons,  the  O’Haras,  O’Connells,  Farrell,  and  O’Reilly, 
who  appeared  in  arms  on  the  5th  of  September,  1798, 
and  led  on  the  attack  on  Granard.  But  the  issue  of  that 
affair  disconcerted  the  plan  of  the  Monaghan  chiefs,  and 
prevented  the  Cavan  leaders  from  attacking  the  different 
garrisons  in  their  country,  which  they  had  meditated. 
The  two  Dennistons  and  Farrell  were  members  of  the 
Mastrim  Yeomanry. 

The  Popish  multitude  in  the  county  Roscommon, 
universally  disaffected,  were  on  the  point  of  rising,  and 
waited  for  nothing  but  a hint  from  certain  leaders  in  their 
respective  districts. 

On  Tuesday,  4th  September,  a man  on  horseback 
went  about  the  county  of  Westmeath,  proclaiming  that 
the  Orangemen  were  murdering  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  burning  their  houses.  In  consequence  of  this, 
numbers  of  persons  armed  with  pikes,  and  other  weapons. 
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assembled  in  Lord  Sunderlin’s  park,  at  Baronstown. 
His  lordship  approached  them  with  about  twelve  of  his 
corps,  and  asked  them  why  they  assembled  in  so  hostile 
a manner?  They  answered  that  they  were  afraid  of  the 
Orangemen,  who  were  armed,  and  were  determined  to 
murder  all  the  Roman  Catholics.*  His  lordship  assured 
them  their  fears  were  groundless,  as  no  such  persons 
were  in  the  country,  and  he  promised  them  protection 
if  they  could  point  them  out;  but  they  persisted  in 
feigning  fears  and  prejudices. 

About  two  miles  farther  on  the  road  towards  Mullingar, 
his  lordship  met  another  body  of  pikernen,  with  whom  he 
reasoned  in  the  same  manner,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  last 
one  of  them  knocked  down  his  lordship's  trumpeter  and 
wounded  him,  and  soon  after  served  a yeoman  and  one  of 
his  servants  in  the  same  manner  ; on  which  his  lordship 
and  his  few  men  retreated  to  Mullingar,  and,  on  their 
way,  saw  great  numbers  of  insurgents  assembling.  In 
the  course  of  a few  hours  they  collected  in  great  num- 
bers, and  attacked  Wilson's  Hospital,  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  the  arms  and  destroying  it,  because  it  was  a Pro- 
testant institution,  established  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing old  men,  and  educating  children.  They  rushed  into 
it  with  hideous  yells,  broke  open  some  doors,  and  carried 
off  arms  and  other  articles.  They  gave  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Radcliffe,  the  chaplain,  two  wounds  ; however,  as  he 
showed  the  most  undaunted  courage,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined not  to  surrender  his  arms,  they  quitted  the  house, 
but  sent  him  a message  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  that 
they  would  level  it  next  morning  at  three  o’clock,  unless 
he  gave  up  his  arms ; but  as  that  proposal  was  treated 
with  contempt,  they,  next  day,  about  eight  o’clock,  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand,  forciby  entered  the  hospital, 
plundered  it  of  arms  and  every  valuable  article,  took  Mr. 
Radcliffe  prisoner,  carried  him  to  the  town  of  Multifarn- 
ham,  declaring  they  would  keep  him  till  Mr.  Latten 
Fitzgerald,  confined  in  Mullingar  as  a state  prisoner,  was 
discharged ; Mr.  Radcliffe,  however,  escaped.  Next  day 
the  rebels  returned  to  the  hospital,  converted  it  into  a 
barrack,  seized  the  cows  and  sheep,  and  killed  most  of 
* See  Appendix. 
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them;  in  fact,  they  left  the  premises  in  a complete  wreck. 
After  committing  all  these  atrocities,  they  had  mass 
celebrated  by  a Popish  priest.  They  had  twenty-seven 
Protestant  prisoners  in  an  office  belonging  to  the  hospital, 
whom  they  intended  to  have  put  to  death  by  the  most 
cruel  torture,  had  they  not  been  relieved  by  the  army 
and  yeomanry  under  the  command  of  Lord  Longford, 
who  routed  them  with  considerable  loss. 

The  evening  before  the  attack  on  Granard,  a body  of 
rebels  entered  Edgeworthstown,  plundered  and  almost 
demolished  every  Protestant  house  in  it.  On  the  4th 
September,  a man  mounted  upon  a white  horse  rode  about 
the  country  contiguous  to  Longford,  and  propagated  the 
most  lying  stories  of  tlie  Orangemen  having  risen  in 
Edgeworthstown  and  were  murdering  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

To  counteract  the  malignant  design  intended,  Lord 
Oxmantown,  who,  with  his  corps,  were  on  permanent  duty 
at  Longford,  rode  about  the  country,  and,  by  his  assu- 
rances of  protection  to  the  lower  class  of  people,  prevented 
the  insurrection  becoming  general  in  this  locality.  The 
rebels  showed  a disposition  to  rise  in  the  country  round 
Belturbet ; but  it  abounds  so  much  with  Protestants,  who 
are  well  armed,  that  they  would  not  venture  to  do  so, 
but  repaired  to  the  mountains  of  Ballynamore,  where  they 
assembled  in  vast  numbers.  For  the  same  reason  as  we 
have  above  assigned,  the  rebels  did  not  rise  in  the  county 
Fermanagh.  From  the  battle  of  Castlebar  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  French,  the  blacksmiths  were  employed  in 
making  pikes  in  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Leitrim, 
Longford,  Roscommon,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Meath,  Westmeath, 
and  Dublin.  The  landing  of  the  French  was  known  by 
the  rebels  in  the  county  Kildare,  the  Queen’s  County, 
and  part  of  the  county  Tipperary  ; and  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  them  showed  suddenly  a strong  sensation,  and 
a spirit  of  combination,  long  before  the  loyal  subjects 
were  acquainted  with  that  event. 

We  shall  now  relate  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Killala; 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  loyalists  there  ; and  some  of  the 
circumstances  that  preceded  it. 

The  14th  of  September,  the  commandant  lost  his 
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authority  so  much,  that  little  regard  was  paid  to  his  pro- 
tections. Protestants  who  obtained  them  were  committed, 
and  their  houses  plundered,  as  Orangemen. 

On  the  16th  September,  the  French  officers  entertained 
strong  fears  that  the  town  would  be  attacked  by  pikemen, 
and  declared  that  they  desired  the  appearance  of  the 
King’s  troops.  The  bishop  and  his  friends,  who  had  been 
twenty-five  days  prisoners,  fell  into  great  despondency, 
as  they  expected  every  night  that  the  castle  would  be 
attacked.  Twenty  persons  in  arms  slept  in  it,  besides 
the  orderly  guard  of  eighteen  ; but  the  latter,  being  Irish 
recruits,  were  not  to  be  depended  on. 

There  were  constantly  alarming  reports  of  the  san- 
guinary designs  of  the  pikemen,  who  were  encamped 
close  to  the  town. 

On  September  18th,  one  of  the  rebel  leaders  came  to 
the  castle,  and  proposed  to  the  commandant  to  imprison 
every  Protestant  in  the  church  as  hostages  for  their  own 
security,  should  the  King’s  army  arrive  ; it  was  also  dis- 
covered that  they  meant  to  have  blown  them  up;  but  no 
other  answer  was  given  by  the  Protestants  than  that  they 
were  ready  for  them.  The  commandant  generously  de- 
clared that  he  would  head  the  Protestants  against  the 
rebels  if  any  such  attempt  as  was  proposed  should  be  made. 

On  the  same  day,  the  guard  and  all  the  rebel  soldiers 
murmured  at  a report  which  had  prevailed,  that  their  friends 
at  Castlebar  were  in  close  confinement,  and  used  very  ill, 
and  at  last  they  grew  very  vehement.  To  do  away  with 
the  ill  effects  of  this,  the  bishop  proposed  to  send  Dean 
Thompson  and  one  of  their  friends  with  a flag  of  truce 
and  a letter  to  General  Trench,  to  represent  the  dangerous 
situation  of  the  Protestants,  should  the  rebel  prisoners 
be  ill-treated. 

Dean  Thompson  and  Roger  Maguire  set  out  for 
Castlebar,  the  28th  of  September.  They  were  frequently 
stopped  and  interrogated  by  parties  of  the  rebels,  who 
would  have  committed  violence  on  the  dean,  but  that  he 
was  protected  by  Maguire.  They  returned  next  day  with 
a most  unquestionable  testimony  that  their  friends  were 
treated  with  humanity. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  a body  of  pikemen  having 
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marched  through  the  town  in  presence  of  Charost;  he, 
with  indignation,  mingled  with  contempt,  desired  them  to 
go  and  attend  their  harvest,  as  he  had  men  enough  to 
guard  the  town,  and  therefore  would  not  be  annoyed 
by  a set  of  robbers.  Tonson,  another  French  officer, 
vilified  and  abused  them  in  the  same  manner. 

Alarming  accounts  were  received  that  the  rebels,  in 
spite  of  the  French,  would  enter  and  plunder  the  town ; 
and,  had  they  done  so,  there  is  not  a doubt  but  that  they 
would  have  massacred  every  Protestant. 

On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  a report  of  cannon 
and  small  arms  was  heard  towards  Ballina,  and  some 
time  after,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  King’s 
troops  were  within  four  miles  of  the  town. 

True,  the  French  officer,  and  Henry  O’Keon,  arrived 
from  Ballina,  where  the  former  had  been  commandant, 
and  where  he  had  a narrow  escape  of  being  taken  prisoner 
by  one  or  two  officers.  He  abused  in  the  grossest  man- 
ner his  allies,  the  Irish,  for  having  fled  at  Crossmalina 
without  striking  a stroke. 

By  a preconcerted  plan,  it  was  agreed  between  General 
Trench  and  Lord  Portarlington  that  they  should  attack 
Killala  at  the  same  time  ; the  former  approaching  it  on 
the  south,  the  latter  on  the  north-east  side.  His  lord- 
ship  marched  from  Sligo  on  the  21st  of  September,  with 
his  own,  the  Queen’s  County  Regiment,  a detachment  of 
the  24th  Dragoons,  the  Tireragh  Yeomen  Infantry,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Woods,  and  the  Tireragh  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  under  Captain  Ormsley,  making  in  the  whole 
about  eight  hundred  men,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
They  halted  the  first  night  at  Grange,  where  a number 
of  rebels  approached  them  ; but,  on  firing  one  cannon  shot, 
they  dispersed.  Next  night  they  halted  at  Scarmore, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  a numerous  body  of  them, 
commanded  by  Henry  O’Keon  and  Mr.  Barrett,  son  of 
Doctor  Barrett,  who  were  soon  routed  with  the  loss  of 
about  two  hundred  killed. 

In  this  affair  we  have  one  calamity  to  lament,  which 
left  the  strongest  sensations  of  grief  in  every  loyal  heart. 
Not  far  from  the  scene  of  action  lies  the  village  of 
Carrowcardea,  where  a few  Protestant  families  lived, 
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who,  from  their  peacable  demeanour  and  good  conduct, 
possessed  the  regard  of  even  the  rebels,  so  that,  partly 
by  giving  them  entertainment  and  money  as  long  as  they 
were  able,  and  partly  by  hiding  themselves  in  the  bogs 
and  corn  fields,  they  had  hitherto  avoided  the  captivity 
which  their  brethren  suffered.  On  this  day,  a rebel 
party  commanded  by  John  JVl‘Dunnough,  on  their  march  to 
attack  the  King’s  troops,  were  ordered  to  enter  the  village 
and  force  away  every  man  who  was  able  to  carry  arms  to 
join  their  party.  They  were  met  by  some  of  those 
poor  Protestants,  whom  they  forced  along  with  them,  and 
placed  in  the  front  of  their  line.  When  the  rebel  army 
gave  way,  these  unfortunate  men  fled  among  the  crowd 
towards  their  own  houses  ; but,  having  been  overtaken  by 
the  advanced  guard,  they  fell  in  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  rebels. 

Next  day,  the  King’s  troops  having  been  joined  by 
General  Trench  and  his  brigade,  they  proceeded  towards 
Killala  ; in  defence  of  which  the  rebels  took  post  behind 
a stone  wall,  on  a hill  which  commanded  the  road  leading 
to  it,  and  on  which  the  Downshire  Regiment  advanced. 
Though  the  rebels  maintained  a constant  fire  on  them 
from  the  time  they  came  in  sight,  the  Downshire  paid  no 
regard  to  them,  till  they  arrived  at  a bridge,  which  was 
but  a short  distance  from  them.  They  then  began  a 
very  heavy  fire  on  the  rebels,  who  fled  from  their  strong 
position,  and  joined  the  main  body,  except  about  forty  of 
them,  who  took  post  in  a grove,  nearly  fifty  yards  from 
the  palace,  where  some  of  them  ranged  themselves  behind 
trees,  and  others  behind  a stone  wall.  The  Downshire 
Regiment  pursued  them,  and  were  followed  by  the  Fraser 
Fencibles  and  the  Queen’s  County  Militia.  After  about 
twenty  minutes’  resistance  the  rebels  gave  way,  and  ran 
into  the  town,  where  they  were  charged  by  the  Rox- 
burgh Fencible  Cavalry  ; and,  though  the  rebels  in  the 
grove  kept  up  a constant  fire  on  them,  their  only  loss 
was  one  man  badly  wounded.  Mr.  Arthur  Stock,  the 
bishop’s  son,  a youth  of  sixteen,  was  engaged  in  the 
charge. 

After  the  King’s  troops  got  possession  of  the  town, 
they  killed  great  numbers  of  the  rebels,  whom  they  found 
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concealed  in  the  houses,  in  the  gardens,  or  in  the  ditches 
of  the  adjacent  fields. 

Having  related  the  events  which  took  place  in  the 
counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,  we  shall  give  the  reader 
the  characters  of  some  of  the  principal  actors  in  them. 

Colonel  O’Doude  was  descended  from  a very  ancient 
family  of  the  same  name,  who  formerly  possessed  a large 
tract  of  country  in  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo,  two 
baronies  of  which,  namely,  Tireragh  and  Tyrawly,  had 
their  names  from  two  sons  of  the  original  chieftain  of  the 
family,  who  divided  his  estate  between  them.  On  this 
extensive  estate  they  counted  twenty-four  castles,  which 
were  occupied  by  them  and  their  adherents,  and  many  of 
which  are  still  in  existence.  O’Doude  having  been  very 
active  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  this  fine  estate  was  con- 
fiscated, and  divided  among  the  followers  of  the  conqueror, 
a small  mountainous  tract  of  land,  called  Bonneconclane, 
having  been  given  by  special  favour  to  one  of  the  family, 
and  so  handed  down  to  the  late  possessor,  James  O’  Doude. 

The  father  of  this  man,  whose  name  was  Thady, 
being  a younger  brother,  and  having  neither  property 
nor  employment  at  home,  went  out  a volunteer  to 
Germany  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  was  promoted,  in  the  Hungarian  service, 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  having  previously  married  a Ger- 
man lady,  sister  to  Baron  Wipler,  of  whom  James  was 
the  issue.  He  having  been  born  and  educated  in  the 
service,  found  no  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  in  which  station  he  served,  when  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  David  O’Doude,  who  possessed  the  family 
estate,  and  died  without  issue,  was  announced  to  him. 
In  consequence  of  this  event,  he  left  the  army,  came  to 
Ireland,  and  took  possession  of  the  paternal  property, 
which  proved  to  be  worth  about  £500  a year,  and  which 
he  applied  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  with  great  at- 
tention. He  soon  after  married  a Miss  Fitzgerald, 
daughter  to  a gentleman  of  that  name,  and  an  attorney,  by 
whom  he  left  children.  Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion,  he  had  become  a member  of  the  Tyrawly 
Cavalry,  and  was  considered  an  attentive  soldier,  and 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  arms.  On  the  landing  of  the 
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French  at  Killala,  this  corps  was,  like  many  others,  put  to 
flight  by  the  enemy,  and  O’Doude  deserted  his  post  and 
returned  to  his  own  house,  where,  by  the  solicitation  of 
his  wife,  and  the  exertions  of  one  Egan,  a bigot,  who 
lived  with  him,  and  who  had  acquired  a complete 
ascendancy  over  his  judgment,  he  was  induced  to  declare 
for  the  cause  of  rebellion.  Having  assembled  his  tenantry 
and  neighbours,  he  mustered  about  a hundred  men,  and 
putting  himself  at  their  head,  he  marched  to  the  French 
camp  at  Killala,  where  he  recived  his  commission  and 
arms  for  his  followers,  while  his  wife,  mounted  on  a good 
horse,  and  decorated  with  green  ribbons  and  a cockade, 
attended  the  procession,  and  brought  up  the  rear. 

Their  career  of  glory  was  but  short,  and  the  hopes  of 
regaining  the  ancient  estate  soon  vanished  into  empty  air. 
After  the  defeat  at  Ballinamuck,  he  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conducted  to  the  camp  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  St.  Johnstown,  where,  being  identified, 
although  he  endeavoured  to  pass  himself  for  a French 
officer,  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  brought  against  him  ; but  assured 
the  Court  that  this  was  his  first  offence,  and  declared,  on 
his  honour,  if  they  would  pardon  this,  that  he  never  would 
be  guilty  of  a similar  offence;  but  being  informed  that 
his  request  could  not  be  complied  with,  he  begged  to  have 
a priest ; but  as  there  was  not  time  for  this  ceremony,  he 
was  constrained  to  submit  to  his  fate,  which  he  met,  but 
not  with  that  fortitude  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  a man  who  had  spent  so  much  of  his  life  in  active 
service  and  scenes  of  war. 

To  a great  weakness  of  judgment,  this  unfortunate  man 
added  a high  degree  of  vanity  and  bigotry,  which  laid 
him  open  to  the  designs  of  interested  and  ill-disposed 
persons.  Considering  himself  the  head  of  the  clan  or 
family,  he  despised  taking  a Christian  name,  and  always 
subscribed  himself  O’Doude,  Captain,  and  latterly  he  had 
the  vanity  to  assume  the  title  of  baron,  perhaps  from  his 
uncle,  Baron  Wipler,  in  Germany. 

He  was  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  priests,  that 
he  submitted  to  walk  barefooted,  and  with  his  head  shaved, 
to  Loughderg,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  to  perform  penance 
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for  his  sins,  and  became  one  of  the  order  of  the  Scapula- 
rians.  He  took  more  pains  in  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  this  ignorant  class  of  men,  than  that  of  gentlemen  of 
worth  or  knowledge,  and  his  table  was  seldom  without 
one  or  more  of  them,  on  whom  he  never  failed  to  lavish 
the  best  meat  and  wine. 

The  idea  of  recovering  his  hereditary  estate  was 
studiously  infused  into  his  mind  by  his  wife  and  followers, 
who  vainly  imagined  that  a revolution  would  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  descendants  of  the  old  Irish  families 
would  be  shortly  reinstated  in  their  former  possessions 
and  honours  by  the  French.  This  family,  having  a burying- 
place  appointed  to  them  in  the  Abbey  of  Moyne,  where 
may  be  seen  the  gigantic  bones  of  some  of  them,  who 
have  been  very  remarkable  for  their  great  stature,  as  one 
of  them  exceeded  seven  feet  in  height.  Colonel  M‘Donnel, 
a Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  was  son  to  Joseph  M‘Donnel, 
of  Carnacan,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  Esquire,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Castlebar.  His  father  being  a wealthy 
man,  and  able  to  give  him  a sufficiency  of  money  to  set 
him  up  in  business,  placed  him  with  a merchant  at  West- 
port;  but,  considering  himself  possessed  of  abilities  sufficient 
to  shine  in  a learned  profession,  he  renounced  the  mer- 
cantile life,  and  went  to  the  Temple,  where  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  with  tolerable  application;  and,  along  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  acquired  the 
seeds  of  these  detestable  principles  which  were  afterwards 
matured  and  employed  for  the  destruction  of  law,  property, 
and  justice.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  the  dan- 
gerous and  seducing  works  of  Paine  and  his  disciples,  and 
was  introduced  into  the  corresponding  societies,  of  whose 
principles  and  practice  he  was  a great  admirer.  Having 
returned  to  Ireland,  he  was  recognised  as  a champion  for 
the  rights^' of  man,  and  chosen  by  his  party,  as  a delegate 
from  Mayo,  to  the  Catholic  Convention  in  Dublin,  con- 
vened by  Edward  Byrne,  where,  by  his  inflammatory 
harangues  and  violent  conduct  in  endeavouring  to  instigate 
that  body  to  unwarrantable  means  for  prosecuting  their 
claims,  he  attracted  the  admiration  of  his  friends,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  strongly  excited  the  attention  and  suspicion 
of  government,  insomuch  that  it  was  debated  whether  he 
M v 
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should  be  allowed  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  He  was, 
however,  soon  after  called  to  it,  and  sworn  a barrister, 
which  added  to  his  consequence,  and  increased  the 
influence  which  he  was  ambitious  to  exert  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Mayo.  He  spared  no  pains  in  pro- 
pagating his  dangerous  democratic  principles  amongst 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  people,  and,  by  corrupting  their 
minds,  prepared  them  for  the  rebellion  which  was  soon  to 
follow.  The  magistrates  of  the  county  beheld  his  con- 
duct with  a very  jealous  eye,  and  had  nearly  determined 
to  ha^e  him  arrested  under  a warrant  from  the  Secretary 
of  State.  This,  however,  was  deferred,  through  that 
mistaken  lenity  by  which  delinquents  are  too  frequently 
suffered  to  escape,  and  by  which  the  late  rebellion  was 
allowed  to  raise  its  baleful  head.  He  was  permitted  to 
proceed  in  his  career  until  the  invasion,  when  a full  and 
fair  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  displaying  both  his 
principles  and  actions,  which  he  did  unequivocally,  as  soon 
as  the  French  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Castlebar, 
whither  he  immediately  repaired,  and  was  appointed  a 
colonel  in  their  service. 

He  was  attended  by  a large  party  of  his  followers,  who 
had  been  taught  to  look  for  this  event  by  his  addresses  and 
harangues,  and  with  these  he  accompanied  Humbert  on 
his  march  to  Ballinamuck,  and  after  the  surrender  he  and 
Colonel  Blake  concealed  themselves  in  a bog.  Blake  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect  his 
escape,  and  made  his  way  from  thence  into  the  wild 
mountains  of  Cunnemara,  and  from  thence  embarked  for 
Spain  or  France,  with  some  other  fugitives  of  his  own 
description. 

Doctor  Barrett,  a Roman  Catholic,  was  a native  of 
Irrus,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family,  who  formerly  possessed  a 
large  estate  in  that  county,  and  of  which  he  was  not  a 
little  vain.  Having  got  a competent  knowledge  of  Latin, 
which  he  spoke  tolerably  correct  and  fluent,  though  in  a 
vulgar  manner,  he  served  a regular  apprenticeship  to  an 
apothecary,  and  carried  on  the  business  for  some  years, 
with  much  credit  to  himself  and  utility  to  the  country. 
He  also  attended  many  of  the  genteel  families  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Ballina  (where  he  lived)  in  the  light  of 
a physician,  and  was  so  much  esteemed  by  them,  that  they 
entered  into  a subscription  to  support  him  at  Edinburgh, 
while  he  should  study  physic  there  in  a regular  manner. 
His  wife  and  children  were  also  supported  in  the  same 
manner  at  home,  while  he  studied  in  Scotland,  and  that 
exclusively  by  the  Protestant  gentlemen,  although  he  and 
his  family  were  of  the  Catholic  persuasion. 

In  that  country  such  acts  have  not  been  uncommon ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  remark,  that  the  returns  made  to  them 
have  frequently  been  very  ungenerous  and  ungrateful,  but 
were  notoriously  so  during  the  late  rebellion. 

Dr.  Barrett,  having  returned  from  his  studies,  com- 
menced the  practice  of  physic  under  the  same  auspices, 
in  which,  from  his  previous  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
the  skill  he  had  acquired  in  diseases,  he  made  such  a pro- 
gress as  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  £300  a year,  in  a country 
more  noted  for  liberality  than  riches,  and  where  he  had 
Sir  William  Boyd  to  contend  with.  Before  he  went  to 
Scotland,  the  doctor  was  rather  bigotted  to  his  religion  ; 
but,  having  frequently  attended  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship,  and  conversed  freely  with  well-informed  men 
there,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  tricks  and  supersti- 
tion of  his  own  persuasion,  of  which  he  often  spoke  with 
much  severity,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  attended  mass  or 
confession,  from  his  return  till  his  condemnation  ; and 
nothing  but  the  prejudices  which  he  had  so  strongly  im- 
bibed when  young,  and  his  pride  (of  which,  in  common 
with  the  old  Irish  families,  he  possessed  a large  share), 
prevented  him  from  abandoning  entirely  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines and  worship.  It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  his 
situation  was  similar  to  that  of  many  other  well-informed 
Roman  Catholics,  who,  unable  to  digest  the  monstrous 
tenets  prescribed  for  their  belief,  and  prevented  by  pride, 
shame,  or  prejudice  from  embracing  a religion  more  con- 
formable to  reason  and  good  sense,  suffer  themselves  to 
lapse  insensibly  into  a state  of  infidelity. 

As  to  the  doctor’s  loyalty,  before  the  invasion,  it  was 
unimpeachable,  so  far  as  was  known  to  his  most  intimate 
friends  ; and  we  firmly  believe,  he  was  totally  unconnected 
with  the  leaders  of  rebellion  before  that  period.  On  the 
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approach  of  the  French  army,  he  and  his  family  fled  for 
safety  to  an  island  in  Lough  Conn,  where  they  continued 
for  more  than  a week  ; but  afterwards,  induced  partly 
through  want  of  provisions,  and  partly  through  promises  of 
protection,  they  came  into  the  town,  where,  on  account  of 
their  religion,  they  were  not  only  protected,  but  amply 
supplied  with  every  article  of  support  and  comfort  which 
the  demesnes,  houses,  and  cellars  of  the  Protestant  gentle- 
men, plundered  by  the  rebels,  could  furnish. 

After  the  retaking  of  the  town,  the  doctor  was  found 
peaceably  at  home,  and  seemed  very  happy  to  find  his  old 
acquaintances  and  benefactors  returning  in  triumph,  many 
of  whom,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  different  regiments,  he 
entertained  very  hospitably  for  some  weeks,  and  seemed 
perfectly  secure  from  any  danger ; and,  what  is  very  odd, 
some  months  elapsed  before  he  was  apprehended. 

It  did  not  appear  on  his  trial  that  he  ever  took  up  arms, 
or  accompanied  the  army  in  any  act  of  hostility,  or  be- 
haved with  severity  to  the  Protestants  who  were  in  his 
power  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  .showed  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  indulgence  to  many  of  them.  The  chief  mat- 
ters which  were  proved  against  him  were,  consulting  and 
advising  with  the  French  officers,  directing  the  guards, 
signing  passes  in  his  son’s  name  (who  was  a rebel  colonel), 
and  forcing  his  son  to  take  a command. 

Before  his  trial,  an  offer  was  made  to  him,  that  he  and 
his  whole  family  would  be  permitted  to  remove  themselves 
to  America ; but,  so  confident  was  he  that  no  act  of  trea- 
son or  rebellion  could  be  substantiated  against  him,  that  he 
rejected  the  proposal,  alleging  that  if  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country  could  procure  proof  sufficient  to  condemn  him, 
they  would  not  make  him  so  lenient  an  offer.  He  was 
tried  and  condemned  at  Castlebar,  by  martial  law,  and 
sent  to  Ballina  for  execution.  His  separation  from  an  in- 
nocent, virtuous  wife,  and  seven  children,  whom  he  was 
about  to  leave  unprotected,  and  without  the  most  remote 
prospect  of  support,  was  a punishment  far  beyond  that 
which  the  sentence  of  the  law  decreed,  and  produced  the 
strongest  emotions  of  pity  in  those  who  execrated  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  to  suffer,  and  by  which  they  had 
been  such  great  sufferers  themselves. 
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He  walked  from  the  public  house  to  the  fatal  tree,  and 
read,  as  he  proceeded,  a litany,  attended  by  two  priests,  and 
met  his  fate  with  becoming  propriety  and  without  emo- 
tion, having,  in  a few  short  sentences,  called  God  to 
witness  whether  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  crimes  for 
which  he  was  condemned.  He  had  many  good  qualities, 
and  was  a very  useful  member  of  society  ; but  his  having 
espoused  a cause  which  was  calculated  to  destroy  the 
lives  and  properties  of  his  supporters  and  benefactors, 
leaves  a stain  of  ingratitde  behind  it  which  no  time  can 
efface. 

Patrick  Barrett,  jun.,  a colonel  in  the  rebel  army,  was 
son  to  Dr.  Barrett  of  Ballina,  before  mentioned,  and  re- 
ceived a tolerable  school  education  from  his  father,  who 
intended  to  bring  him  up  to  the  profession  of  an  apothe- 
cary. Previous  to  the  rebellion  he  enrolled  himself  in 
the  Tyrawly  Cavalry,  where  he  was  always  amongst  the 
foremost  to  volunteer  any  duty  which  required  spirit  or 
activity,  and  never  failed  to  acquit  himself  like  a good 
soldier  and  a loyal  subject. 

On  the  taking  of  Ballina  by  the  French  troops,  this 
corps,  with  some  others,  were  ordered  to  fall  back  on 
Castlebar ; and,  being  badly  officered,  and  partaking  in  the 
general  panic  with  which  the  troops  of  the  line,  as  well 
as  the  yeomanry,  were  struck,  on  that  shameful  occasion, 
they  divided  into  small  parties  and  effected  their  retreat, 
some  retiring  home,  others  joining  themselves  to  different 
parties  of  the  King’s  troops  where  they  could  find  them. 
Unfortunately  for  Barrett,  it  was  his  lot  to  be  amongst 
the  former,  and  having  come  within  a few  miles  of 
Ballina,  he  had  an  interview  with  his  father,  which  ended 
in  an  acquiescence  on  his  part  of  coming  into  the  town, 
which  was  then  occupied  by  a French  commandant  and  a 
large  number  of  rebels.  It  is  asserted  that  the  cause  of 
his  coming  into  town  was  an  expectation  of  procuring 
some  money  to  enable  him  to  return  and  join  the  King’s 
troops  ; but  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed,  and  was 
committed  a close  prisoner  with  the  Protestants,  where  he 
remained  until  he  consented  to  accept  of  a command  in 
the  rebel  army,  which  he  did  with  great  reluctance,  after 
his  father  had  used  all  the  authority  of  a parent,  and  even 
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proceeded  so  far  as  to  strike  him  with  a rattan,  because 
he  refused  so  flattering  an  invitation.  Being  invested 
with  the  honour  of  a colonel,  his  time  was  more  occupied 
in  restraining  the  excesses  of  his  savage  and  violent 
followers  than  in  training  them  to  military  discipline. 
These  worst  of  barbarians,  having  received  arms  from 
the  French,  or  furnished  themselves  with  pikes,  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  plundering  houses,  driving  in  cattle, 
imprisoning  the  few  Protestants  who  remained  in  the 
country,  or  indulging  themselves  in  eating  and  drinking 
to  excess,  and  then  becoming  unruly  and  riotous,  so  that 
True,  the  commandant,  and  young  Barrett,  were  frequently 
called  upon  to  exert  their  authority  and  restore  peace, 
which  was  the  only  duty  that  Barrett  seemed  to  do  with 
a good  grace  ; and  it  was  often  remarked  of  him  that  he 
was  never  seen  to  smile  after  he  had  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  seriously  requested  of  his  friends 
not  to  offend  him  with  that  appellation.  He  discharged 
many  of  the  prisoners  from  time  to  time,  and  showed 
them  as  much  indulgence  and  lenity  as  his  limited  and 
precarious  situation  enabled  him  to  do.  His  exertions 
were  not  confined  to  the  town,  and  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  mount  his  horse  and  gallop  out  to  the  country 
and  protect  private  property. 

Mr.  Knox’s  house,  at  Rappa,  being  in  danger  of  being 
plundered,  he  went  there  with  a party,  and  conveyed  into 
town  the  plate,  and  other  valuable  effects,  which  he  secured 
at  his  father’s  house. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Neligan’s  house  had  early  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  rebels,  and  everything  valuable  in  it  had 
been  either  taken  away  or  demolished  before  Barrett  came 
into  power,  except  the  papers  and  records  of  the  registry 
of  the  diocese,  which  were  then  in  Mr.  Neligan’s  care. 
These,  though  trampled  under  foot,  and  many  of  them 
flung  into  the  street,  he  carefully  collected,  and  deposited 
in  a place  of  safety,  by  which  means  the  original  wills 
and  records  for  near  one  hundred  years  back  were  pre- 
served. 

His  endeavours  to  save  the  Protestants  from  the  cruelty 
of  Priest  Cowley  were  near  costing  him  his  life.  That 
villain,  who  was  daily  plotting  their  destruction,  pretended 
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that  he  had  received  orders  from  True  by  another  inter- 
preter, and  learned  that  his  suspicions  were  well-founded  ; 
whereupon  he  publicly  abused  Cowley,  and  accused  him  so 
sharply  of  the  falsehood,  that  one  of  his  friends  attempted 
with  a pike  to  dispatch  Barrett,  which  he  would  have 
effected  had  it  not  been  for  his  vigilance  and  activity. 

Notwithstanding  his  attention  and  humanity  to  the 
loyalists  when  in  his  power,  he  was  ready  to  draw  his 
sword  against  them  when  he  met  them  in  the  field,  and  to 
acknowledge  them,  not  as  friends,  but  as  enemies.  This 
he  proved  in  two  instances;  the  first  in  an  attack  made  by 
him  and  Henry  O’Keon  on  Castlebar,  on  the  12th  Sep- 
tember, when  in  the  hands  of  the  King’s  troops,  at  the 
head  of  a large  body  of  rebels,  where,  by  the  bravery  of 
Captain  Urquhart,  a few  of  the  Fraser  Fencibles,  and  the 
Protestants  of  the  town,  he  was  repulsed  and  obliged  to 
retreat  to  Ballina.  The  second  was  a much  bolder  at- 
tempt, but  attended  with  equally  bad  success.  When 
it  was  at  length  determined  by  the  wdsdom  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
country  were  to  be  relieved,  some  from  their  imprison- 
ment, others  from  banishment,  and  that  the  few  cowardly 
and  half-armed  rebels  who  had  so  long  occupied  the 
houses  and  the  properties  of  the  loyalists  were  condemned 
to  expulsion,  two  large  detachments  were  put  in  motion 
for  that  purpose,  the  one  from  Castlebar,  the  other  from 
Sligo.  Barrett  marched  out  to  meet  the  latter  with  a 
motley  crew  of  his  countrymen,  but  was  soon  repulsed. 

He  afterwards  concealed  himself  in  the  town ; and, 
although  he  was  proclaimed,  and  a reward  was  offered  for 
his  apprehension,  the  recollection  of  his  past  kindness  to 
the  Protestants  prevented  them  from  discovering  his  re- 
treat, or  bringing  him  to  trial. 

After  remaining  in  a state  of  dreadful  suspense  for  some 
months,  he  effected  his  escape  to  Sligo,  where,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a sailor,  he  entered  on  board  a vessel,  and  sailed 
for  America. 

There  were  many  good  traits  in  this  young  man’s  cha- 
racter which  would  entitle  him  to  a better  fate.  He  was 
brave  and  generous,  humane  and  grateful,  and  his  person 
and  manners  bespoke  something  much  beyond  his  educa- 
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tion  and  expectations  in  life  ; and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  his  loyalty  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to 
resist  the  influence  which  was  exerted  to  seduce  him  to 
j.oin  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

Henry  and  John  Shears,  two  brothers,  who  had  been 
arrested  the  21st  May,  were  tried  in  Dublin  the  12th 
July,  on  charges  of  high  treason,  and  were  convicted,  on 
the  clearest  evidence,  of  being  deeply  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  of  having  harboured  the  most  sanguinary 
designs.  They  were  the  sons  of  Mr.  Shears,  a banker 
at  Cork,  who  was  esteemed  not  only  for  his  moral  virtues, 
but  respected  for  his  mental  accomplishments  and  intellec- 
tual powers,  having  written  essays  and  dissertations  on 
various  subjects  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  These  men  were  at  Paris  when  the 
King  and  Queen  were  put  to  death,  and  continued  there 
during  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre  ; and,  at  their  return, 
were  heard  to  speak  with  delight  of  the  scenes  of  carnage 
which  they  had  seen  there.  They  were  executed  in  front 
of  Newgate,  and  in  their  last  moments  displayed  that 
perturbation  of  mind,  and  that  abject  fear  which  seldom 
fail  to  attend  the  guilty  when  they  are  about  to  depart 
from  this  life. 

John  M‘Cann,  clerk  to  Henry  Jackson,  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  the  same  crime  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  and  was  executed  on  the  19.th,  when  he  showed  a 
decent  composure,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his 
sentence. 

William  M.  Byrne,  of  the  county  of  Wieklow,  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  the  same  crime  on  the  20th  of  July, 
and  suffered  on  the  21st. 

Oliver  Bond,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy, at  whose  house  the  Leinster  delegates  had  been 
arrested  on  the  12th  of  March,  was  arraigned  for  high 
treason  on  23d  July,  and  his  trial  lasted  till  seven  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when  he  was  convicted. 
This  man,  who  had  made  a considerable  fortune  as  a 
woollen-draper,  was  the  son  of  a Presbyterian  minister  of 
St.  Johnstown,  nine  miles  from  Letterkenny,  in  the  county 
Donegall.  We  have  very  good  authority  for  saying, 
that  he  was  a confirmed  deist,  and  that  he  had  been  active 
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in  disseminating  the  works  of  Tcjm  Paine,  of  which  he 
was  a great  admirer.  There  is  little  doubt  hut  that  he 
was  in  indifferent  circumstances,  till  he  and  Simon  Butler 
were  committed  to  Newgate,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  year  1793,  on  which  occasion,  being  considered  as  a 
persecuted  patriot,  his  customers  increased  so  much,  that 
he  became  opulent  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  years. 

The  prisoners  confined  for  high  treason  in  the  different 
gaols  in  Dublin,  perceiving  from  the  trials  of  the  Shears, 
M‘Cann,  Byrne,  and  Bond,  that  they  must  fall  a prey  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  law,  applied  to  Counsellor  Dobbs, 
M.P.,  to  be  their  intercessor  with  government,  hoping, 
through  his  mediation,  to  obtain  the  royal  mercy,  on 
making  a full  discovery  of  the  conspiracy.  In  consequence 
of  his  interference,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke,  inclining  to  do  everything  that 
was  merciful  on  the  part  of  government,  condescended  to 
hold  an  interview  with  Messrs.  Arthur  O'Connor,  Emmet, 
and  Dr.  M‘Nevin,  whom  all  the  state  prisoners  delegated 
to  represent  them.  Government,  whose  clemency  and 
moderation  were  conspicuous  on  all  occasions,  agreed  to 
the  following  terms  : — That  the  prisoners,  about  seventy 
in  number,  should  exile  themselves  for  life  to  such  country 
as  should  be  mutually  agreed  upon ; that  Oliver  Bond, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  die,  should  be  spared,  and 
permitted  to  accompany  them  ; and,  in  return,  they  were 
to  disclose  the  whole  of  the  conspiracy,  and  their  inter- 
course with  France ; but  that,  in  doing  so,  they  were  not 
to  implicate  any  person  whatsoever  in  their  guilt. 

As  it  was  discovered  that  the  leaders  in  this  band  of 
traitors  abused  the  lenity  of  government,  by  endeavouring 
secretly  to  foment  rebellion  while  in  prison,  the  following 
persons  were  sent  to  Fort  George,  in  Scotland,  where  the 
severity  of  their  confinement  was  mitigated  by  the  greatest 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  government : — Samuel  Neilson, 
Thomas  Russell,  Arthur  O’Connor,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmett,  Mr.  James  M‘Nevin,  Matthew  Dowling,  John 
Sweetman,  Joseph  Cuthbert,  Roger  O’Connor,  John 
Sweeny,  Hugh  Wilson,  John  Chambers,  Joseph  M‘Cor- 
mick,  Edward  Hudson,  George  Cumrning,  William 
Dowdall,  Robert  Hunter,  Robert  Simms,  William  Ten- 
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nant,  and  the  Rev.  Steele  Dickson,  a Presbyterian 
minister. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  clemency  of  the  go- 
vernment Vas  this  : — In  the  beginning  of  September, 
1798,  an  act  of  general  pardon,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
was  passed ; but  it  was  not  productive  of  as  much  bene- 
fit as  might  have  been  expected  ; for  robbery  and  assassi- 
nation continued  to  be  perpetrated  the  whole  of  that  year, 
and  till  the  end  of  1799,  in  many  parts  of  Leinster.  Not 
only  in  that  province,  but  in  some  parts  of  Munster,  par- 
ticularly in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Tipperary, 
treasonable  combinations  continued  to  be  formed,  and  a 
strong  spirit  of  insurrection  appeared.  Even  in  our  own 
days  the  same  spirit  is  at  work.  Ribbon  Societies  are  in 
operation,  and  the  Repeal  Association  is  carrying  out  its 
principles — the  former,  contains  the  officers  of  the  law* 
and  the  latter  is  composed  of  the  legislators,  f 

* Witness  the  murder  of  Mr.  Waller, 
f wNo  Saxon  shall  usurp  our  rights.” — O’Connell. 


CONSPIRACIES,  &c. 


COUNTY  CARLOW. 

Not  only  in  Carlow,  but  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Ire- 
land, the  priests,  in  the  years  1791  and  1792,  began  to 
take  an  accurate  account  of  their  sectaries  in  every  family 
within  their  respective  parishes,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
done  with  a view  of  ascertaining  their  relative  strength, 
by  their  numbers,  when  compared  with  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church.  About  the  same  time,  maps, 
pointing  out  the  property  of  the  old  Popish  possessors, 
were  printed  and  published. 

The  great  zeal  with  which  the  priests  began,  about  that 
time,  to  establish  religious  fraternities  among  the  populace, 
of  which  the  Scapular  was  the  most  prominent,  gave  an 
additional  proof  that  a conspiracy  was  in  contemplation. 
This  institution  introduced  amongst  them  an  extraordinary 
sanctity  and  austerity  of  manners,  and  afforded  a trial  of 
their  silence,  which  was  so  essential  to  promote  such  a 
measure. 

The  insolence  of  the  lower  class  of  the  people  was  ob- 
viously increased  about  the  year  1793,  by  the  following 
incidents  : — The  priests  were  enabled  to  build  stately 
chapels  by  the  subscriptions,  not  only  of  their  own  flocks, 
but  of  Protestants,  which  formed  a striking  contrast  to, 
and  reflected  on,  the  ruined  edifices  where  Protestants, 
less  enthusiastic,  worshipped  their  God. 

At  a time  that  a Protestant  clergyman  in  that  county 
could  not  obtain  a sum  of  money  to  build  a church  for 
three  hundred  Protestants,  the  priests  of  Carlow  built  a 
chapel  and  college,  which  must  have  cost  from  £3,000  to 
£4,000.  . % 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797,  the  insolent  looks 
and  haughty  demeanour  of  the  peasants,  who  would  not 
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formerly  approach  a gentleman  but  with  the  greatest 
humility,  challenged  his  attention  with  a broad  stare,  often 
followed  by  a sardonic  grin. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  county  Carlow  in  the  month 
of  November,  1797,  when  some  informations,  sworn  pri- 
vately before  a magistrate,  gave  unquestionable  proofs 
that  a conspiracy  was  forming ; and  the  following  event 
removed  every  doubt  on  that  head : — Mr.  Bennett,  who 
lived  near  Leghlin  Bridge,  was  rash  enough  to  declare  his 
detestation  of  a United  Irishman,  and  that  he  would  give 
£500  for  the  head  of  one  ; for  which,  on  the  same  night, 
he  was  murdered,  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  and  his 
house  was  robbed  of  £500  in  cash. 

This  money,  and  their  success  in  gratifying  their 
vengeance  against  so  respectable  an  enemy,  inspired  them 
so  much  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing  their  main  design, 
that  they  began  to  assemble  in  great  numbers,  and  to 
organise  with  great  celerity. 

A gentleman,  passing  through  Leighlin  Bridge,  said  he 
made  it  a rule  to  give  the  people  a drink ; and,  having 
ordered  a barrel  of  ale  for  them,  the  conspirators,  in  great 
numbers,  who  seemed  prepared'for  the  business,  mounted 
one  of  tbeir  drummers  on  the  barrel,  and  proceeded  in 
regular  array,  and  with  some  arms,  to  the  house  of  a man 
at  Moneybeg,  who  had  sworn  examinations  against  some 
of  them,  and  murdered  him  in  his  bed.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bagnal,  a gentleman  who  had 
formerly  represented  the  county ; but,  having  kept  behind 
a bank  of  earth,  it  protected  them  from  the  shot  of  three 
of  his  Protestant  yeomen,  who  kept  up  a constant  fire  on 
them,  until  an  accidental  shot  from  a blunderbuss  of  one 
of  their  own  party  killed  one  of  the  United  men,  of  the 
inauspicious  name  of  Paine. 

Six  of  his  Popish  yeomen  were  posted  outside  his  house, 
behind  a wall  (for  he  kept  the  Protestants  within  it), 
commanded  by  his  lieutenant,  who  afterwards  recom- 
mended to  Mr.  Bagnal  not  to  depend  on  a Papist, 
though  he  and  his  two  sons  were  of  that  persuasion,  as 
he  could  not  prevail  on  the  three  others  to  fire  on  the 
assailants ; and  he  declared  that  he  never  would  serve 
with  any  of  them. 
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In  their  retreat,  they  plundered  and  shattered  the  house 
of  Mr.  Mulhallow,  and  beat  and  insulted  him  in  the  most 
cruel  and  ferocious  manner. 

From  that  time  they  never  ceased  to  plunder  houses  of 
arms,  and  other  valuable  articles,  avoiding  the  patrols  of 
Mr.  Robert  Rochfort  of  Clogrennan,  and  of  Mr.  Corn- 
wall of  Myshall  Lodge,  who,  much  to  their  honour,  never 
ceased  to  harrass  those  miscreants  by  night,  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  yeomen  corps,  while  other  gentlemen, 
palsied  by  fear,  sought  for  protection  by  courting  the 
priests.  In  short,  we  have  been  assured,  that  the  county 
of  Carlow  would  have  been  as  much  desolated  as  the 
county  of  Wexford,  but  that  these  gentlemen,  by  their 
unabated  exertions,  and  the  most  undaunted  courage,  struck 
terror  into  the  rebels,  by  surprising  and  arresting  numbers 
of  them  in  their  most  secret  haunts  and  recesses. 

In  all  their  depredations  they  never  offered  any  injury 
to  the  property,  or  insult  to  the  person  of,  a Papist,  except 
that  in  some  cases  they  took  arms  from  such  persons  of 
that  persuasion  as  were  not  likely  to  use  them,  or  were 
not  engaged  in  the  confederacy. 

On  requiring  arms  of  a widow  of  the  Popish  religion, 
near  Leighlin,  they  informed  her  that  they  were  for  her 
benefit,  and  that  of  the  Catholic  cause.  A man  of  the 
name  of  Hughes  appeared  before  Mr.  Cornwall,  of 
Myshall  Lodge,  a magistrate,  on  the  21st  of  July,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  been  a lieutenant  under  a Captain 
James  Nowlan,  and  he  stated  the  whole  progress  of  the 
rebellion  from  its  commencement.  He  said  that,  the  night 
previous  to  the  attack  on  Borris,  Leighlin  Bridge,  and 
Bagnalstown,  he  received  orders  from  Nowlan  how  he 
was  to  attack  the  enemy  ; and,  on  asking  him  whom  he 
was  to  consider  as  such,  the  captain  replied,  the  King’s 
troops,  and  the  Protestants  in  general.  The  Popish  rabble  * 
and  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  in  comfortable,  nay,  in 
opulent  situations,  took  oaths  of  allegiance  before  magis- 
trates, who  gave  them  certificates  of  their  having  done 
so  ; and  an  abundance  of  such  certificates  were  found  in 
their  pockets  when  they  were  made  prisoners  at  the  battle 
of  Kilcomney,  and  elsewhere. 

Many  Protestants  were  murdered,  many  of  their  houses 
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burnt,  and  much  of  their  property  destroyed,  in  that  part 
of  the  county  Carlow  bordering  upon  the  counties  of 
Wicklow  and  Wexford. 

Most  of  the  Popish  yeomen  in  the  county  of  Carlow 
were  disaffected,  and  would,  had  an  opportunity  offered, 
have  turned  their  arms  against  their  King  and  country. 

In  Sir  Richard  Butler’s  Corps  of  Cavalry,  nine  Papists, 
of  whom  his  permanent  sergeant  was  one,  conspired  to 
murder  its  Protestant  members.  The  sergeant  was  to 
have  posted  in  the  rear  the  conspirators,  who  were  to  have 
fired  on  the  Protestants  in  the  action.  Seven  of  them 
were  convicted  and  hanged,  the  other  two  fled,  but,  coming 
in  under  the  proclamation,  obtained  their  pardon. 

Mr.  Burton,  member  for  the  county,  had  a corps  of 
infantry,  in  which  he  discovered  twenty  Popish  traitors, 
whom  he  expelled,  and  seventeen  of  them  were  afterwards 
hanged  or  transported.  The  arms  of  his  corps  being 
deposited  in  the  guard-house,  and  guarded  by  six  Popish 
members,  when  the  insurrection  was  expected,  they  poured 
water  into  the  muzzles,  and  wet  the  pans  of  their  firelocks. 

About  thirty-six  Popish  yeomen  were  shot  in  Carlow 
and  its  vicinity ; but  there  was  not  a single  instance  of 
disaffection  discovered  in  a Protestant  that  we  could  hear 
of,  except  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  who  was  hanged  at  Carlow, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  he  had  long  piqued  himself  on 
being  a deist  and  a republican. 

king’s  and  queen’s  counties. 

In  these  the  Defenders  had  existed  before  an  attempt 
was  made  to  organise  them  by  the  United  Irishmen, 
which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797. 

We  find  in  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  that  the 
King’s  County  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  organised  in 
the  kingdom. 

Popish  fanaticism  was  the  only  spring  of  action  among 
the  rebels  there,  and  the  discovery  of  it  by  a Protestant 
of  republican  principles,  who  had  been  deluded  by  them, 
prevented  the  fatal  effects  of  the  plot. 

He  pointed  out  the  captains  who  were  to  have  headed 
the  conspiracy ; on  which  many  of  them  fled,  and  others 
were  taken  up. 
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Many  of  them,  the  confidential  servants  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  in  whose  families  they  had  lived  long, 
were  to  have  surprised  and  murdered  their  masters. 

Two  opulent  shopkeepers  of  the  name  of  Dempsey,  in 
the  town  of  Tullamore,  were  captains  in  the  rebels,  and 
were  tried  and  convicted.  As  one  of  them  had  been 
principally  concerned  in  the  massacre  at  Rathangan,  the 
squadron  who  had  suffered  so  much  there  requested  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  hanging  them  ; and  they  accor- 
dingly did  so,  and  buried  them  in  the  barrack-yard. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  testify  their  concern 
for  the  fate  of  their  fellow-traitors,  closed  their  doors  and 
windows,  and  observed  a dead  silence  during  the  execu- 
tion. 

Coffee,  a captain,  was  taken  up,  and  threatened  to  be 
whipped,  but,  after  a solemn  invocation  to  the  Almighty, 
declared  his  innocence.  He  still  remained  obdurate  after 
receiving  seventy-five  lashes.  Next  morning,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  receiving  seventy-five  more,  he  sent 
for  General  Dunn,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  sworn, 
but  denied  that  he  had  ever  acted  with  the  rebels,  on 
which  the  general  dismissed  him ; and  yet,  within  a 
fortnight  after,  he  was  engaged  in  a committee  of  United 
Irishmen,  and  deeply  concerned  in  a conspiracy  to  attack 
the  King’s  troops  at  Philipstown  and  Tullamore,  and 
had  sworn  his  son,  a yeoman,  to  join  in  it.  Having  been 
convicted  of  these  crimes,  he  was  hanged,  and  buried  in 
the  stable  of  the  barrack. 

On  the  trial  of  Andrew  Ryan,  a shopkeeper,  it  appeared 
in  evidence,  and  which  he  acknowledged  himself,  that  he 
had  been  a member  of  the  society  since  the  year  1792, 
and  that  the  object  of  it  was  to  subvert  the  existing 
government.  He  must  have  meant  the  Defenders,  as  the 
United  Irishmen  had  not  attempted  to  organise  the 
King^s  County  at  that  time. 

By  a court-martial,  held  by  orders  of  General  Dunn, 
two  men  were  convicted  of  swearing  a person  to  be  in 
readiness  to  attack  Tullamore  and  murder  the  Protestants. 

There  was  much  disaffection  among  the  Popish  yeomen 
in  the  King’s  County.  Of  eighteen  Papists  in  the  Dun- 
kerrin  Cavalry,  seventeen  were  sworn  as  United  Irishmen, 
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and  five  of  them  were  convicted  of  being  concerned  in 
robbing  houses  of  arms.  Some,  or  most  of  the  Papists 
in  the  Shinrone,  Roscrea,  Castleotway,  and  Nenagh  Corps, 
were  sworn  to  be  true  to  the  United  cause,  though  they 
had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

An  oath  was  framed  by  General  Dunn,  with  a paragraph 
importing  that  they  would  surrender  any  arms  in  their 
possession,  and  discover  such  persons  as  had  any  in  their 
custody.  But  this  produced  no  effect  whatever,  and  no 
discoveries  were  made,  or  arms  yielded  up,  until  some  of 
the  notorious  rebels,  on  being  flogged,  gave  full  informa- 
tion ; and,  on  this,  great  quantities  of  pikes  were  sur- 
rendered by  those  very  persons  who  had  taken  the 
oath.  A short  time  before  the  rebellion  broke  out,  num- 
bers of  Popish  farmers  strenuously  urged  to  be  admitted 
into  the  yeomen  corps,  for  no  other  purpose,  as  appeared 
afterwards,  than  to  acquire  arms  and  military  discipline  ; 
and  some  of  them  bought  very  good  horses,  to  induce  the 
officers  to  prefer  them  to  Protestants  who  were  not  so 
well  mounted.  It  was  observed  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  very  sober  and  discreet  for  a considerable 
time  before  the  rebellion  broke  out,  which  arose  from 
their  having  taken  an  oath  not  to  drink  more  than  a 
naggin  of  whiskey  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

It  is  observable  that  not  a single  instance  occurred  of 
disloyalty  in  any  of  the  Protestant  yeomen  ; at  least,  we 
never  heard  of  such,  after  the  most  minute  inquiry. 

A short  time  before  the  general  explosion,  a printed 
letter,  from  the  Executive  Directory  in  Dublin,  was  dis- 
persed in  the  King’s  County,  recommending  to  the  rebels 
to  rise  on  a particular  night,  and  to  repair  to  Slievebloom 
mountain,  where  they  would  receive  further  orders. 

Everything  that  could  excite  or  inflame  the  multitude 
to  action  was  mentioned  in  it ; and,  to  stimulate  them 
against  the  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  whose 
unshaken  loyalty  was  well  known,  it  was  said  the 
Orangemen  would  rise  and  murder  the  Roman  Catholics. 

In  the  King’s  County  the  rebels  never  assembled  but 
once,  on  the  20th  of  August,  when  they  were  to  have 
been  joined  by  their  brethren  of  the  Queen’s  County,  and 
to  have  formed  a camp  at  the  Devil’s-bit ; but  the  latter 
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having  disappointed  them,  the  former  were  soon  dispersed 
by  the  Dunkerrin  and  the  Shinrone  Yeomen. 

The  mass  of  the  people  in  the  King’s  and  Queen’s 
Counties  are  Papists;  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property, 
in  general,  and  many  of  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  are 
Protestants ; there  are  but  few  Presbyterians  in  them. 
Though  the  state  of  the  former  was  in  general  very 
alarming,  the  number  of  Protestants  in  Roscrea  and  its 
vicinity  was  so  great,  and  they  were  so  loyal  and  coura- 
geous, as  to  overawe  the  disaffected,  and  to  repress  their 
hopes  of  succeeding  in  an  insurrection  there ; and  yet  a 
numerous  corps  of  United  Irishmen  was  organised  in  and 
about  that  town. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  rebellion  in  the  Queen’s 
County  were  exactly  similar  to  those  in  the  King’s  County, 
except  that  it  was  not  so  well  organised.  Religious 
fanaticism  was  almost  the  only  engine  made  use  of  by  the 
Directory  to  inflame  the  multitude  in  it;  and  the  extirpa- 
tion of  Protestants,  under  the  name  of  Orangemen,  was 
held  out  to  them  as  an  irresistible  lure. 

To  disarm  suspicion  and  lull  the  magistrates,  oaths  of 
allegiance  were  taken,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  were 
afterwards  violated ; and  there  was  much  disaffection 
among  the  Popish  yeomen. 

The  insurrection  was  prevented  in  it  by  the  following 
incident : — A messenger  was  sent  from  the  Directory,  in 
Dublin,  with  a letter  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Deegan,  a 
leader  of  the  United  Irishmen,  to  fix  the  time  for  rising. 
In  a mistake,  he  went  to  a loyal  person  of  the  same  name, 
who  entertained  and  plied  him  with  drink,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  sent  for  a guard  of  soldiers,  who  conveyed  him 
a prisoner  to  Stradbally,  and  he  was  afterwards  hanged 
at  Maryborough.  Many  murders  and  atrocities  were 
committed  in  this  county,  and  most  of  the  Protestant 
houses  were  plundered  of  arms,  except  such  whose  i nmates 
were  able  to  defend  them. 

COUNTY  OF  CLARE. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  conspiracy  appeared  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1797,  when  it  was  discovered  that, 
at  Ennis,  and  in  its  vicinity,  numbers  of  people  had  formed 
n 2 
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clubs  and  combinations,  and  had  taken  illegal  oaths;  but 
no  certain  proof  was  obtained  of  it  till  the  month  of 
October,  when,  a countryman  having  attempted  to  swear 
a gentleman’s  servant  in  that  town,  his  master  persuaded 
him  to  give  information  against  the  countryman,  on  which 
he  was  committed  to  gaol.  When  he  was  arrested,  he 
threw  away  from  him,  for  fear  of  discovery,  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  test-oath  of  the  United  Irishmen,  printed  on 
fine  paper,  and  with  an  excellent  type.  On  his  committal, 
he  said  that  he  would  make  a full  discovery  of  what  he 
knew,  but  that  he  feared  it  would  put  his  life  in  danger. 
Having  been  assured  of  the  contrary,  he  confessed  that 
many  persons  had  come  from  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  associations  which  were  cemented  by  oaths ; and 
that  they  wore  green  ribbons,  having  embroidered  on 
them,  in  gold,  the  harp  without  the  crown,  and  the  words, 
t(  Erin  go  bragh,'*  meaning,  “ Ireland  for  ever  !”  Among 
others,  he  charged  one  Thady  Griffiths  a serge  weaver, 
with  being  very  active  in  disseminating  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  United  Irishmen.  He  was  a canting 
hypocrite,  who  was  engaged,  and  deeply  versed  in,  the 
mysteries  of  the  Carmelites,  and  affected  an  extraordinary 
sanctity  and  austerity  of  manners,  which  he  assumed  as 
a cloak  to  conceal  the  most  flagitious  and  turbulent 
principles.  He  was  tried  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1798, 
at  Ennis  ; but,  by  the  seduction  of  some  witnesses,  the 
intimidation  of  others,  and  the  puzzling  of  those  who 
meant  to  declare  the  truth  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
he  was  acquitted,  and  immediately  chaired  by  his  re- 
bellious friends,  who,  in  immense  numbers,  celebrated 
their  triumph  over  justice  by  vociferous  acclamations, 
and  with  all  the  wantonness  of  savage  joy. 

A number  of  strangers,  who  were  all  of  the  Carmelite 
order,  went  into  the  county  of  Clare  in  the  year  1796, 
and  settled  in  the  barony  of  Tullagh,  on  the  borders  of 
the  county  Galway.  The  most  part  of  them  were 
weavers  ; and,  as  they  were  very  industrious,  and  seemed 
to  have  a great  purity  of  morals,  constantly  recommend- 
ing sobriety  and  good  order  to  the  multitude,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county  rejoiced  at  their  arrival.  Thus  they 
continued  to  be  protected  till  the  winter  of  1798,  when 
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they  began  to  hold  secret  nightly  meetings,  to  plunder 
the  houses  of  Protestants  (particularly  the  yeomen)  of 
arms,  and  to  cut  down  great  quantities  of  young  ash 
trees,  to  make  pike  handles,  and  to  employ  the  blacksmiths 
in  making  pikes.  On  the  12th  and  13th  of  January, 
1798,  they  and  the  proselytes  whom  they  initiated  into 
the  Carmelite  order,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands, 
assembled  in  the  day  at  Milltown  and  Innistimmon,  and 
moved  forward,  apparently  with  an  intention  of  meeting 
the  King’s  troops  ; but,  on  their  approach,  under  General 
Meyrick,  they  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Slievecullane, 
which  are  inacessible.  They  pretended  to  surrender  their 
arms,  but  it  was  well  known  that  they  kept  the  best  and 
the  greater  part  of  them.  Soon  after  their  rising,  they 
houghed  great  quantities  of  cattle,  for  which  compensa- 
tion was  made  to  the  sufferers  by  large  sums  of  money 
levied  by  the  grand  jury  on  the  county  ; they  went,  with 
unparalleled  assurance,  next  day  to  the  places  where  they 
had  committed  these  acts  of  savage  cruelty,  to  carry  off 
the  flesh  of  the  poor  animals  whom  they  had  butchered 
the  preceding  night,  and  lamenting,  with  dissimulation, 
the  perpetration  of  them,  said  : — “ As  they  are  killed,  we 
may,  as  well  as  any  other  persons,  carry  home  the  meat.” 
They  killed  some  of  them  which  were  not  quite  dead. 
Mr.  Lysagbt  was  the  only  person  of  consideration  con- 
cerned with  them,  and  he  engaged  in  the  business  merely 
from  private  resentment  to  individuals.  He  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  transported. 

The  parish  priest  of  Kilfenora,  of  the  name  of  Carrick, 
was  committed  on  the  following  charge  : — That  during  the 
insurrection,  a great  number  of  these  rebellious  hypocrites 
were  proceeding  in  a body  to  plunder  the  house  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Smithstown  of  arms,  and  that  they  were  en- 
tertained by  Carrick,  who  exhorted  them  to  unite  and  be 
zealous  in  the  cause,  as  the  French  would  soon  land  and 
give  them  ample  assistance.  The  prosecutor  who  charged 
Carrick  was  kept  in  the  guard-house  of  Ennis,  where 
some  vagabonds  pretending  to  make  a riot,  the  guard 
rushed  into  the  street  to  quell  it,  on  which  the  informer 
made  his  escape,  according  to  a preconcerted  scheme. 

The  magistrates  discovered  at  that  time  an  itinerant 
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Carmelite  who  seemed  to  be  a high  priest  of  that  order. 
He  had  a long  beard,  and  a cowl  like  the  Capuchin  friars, 
and  a cloak  which  he  hooked  over  his  chin,  and  pre- 
vented, when  he  chose,  his  beard  from  being  seen  ; he 
had  a long  brown  shirt  which  reached  to  the  ground,  and 
on  the  breast  of  it  there  was  the  image  of  a coffin  in 
white  ; he  had  one  bag  full  of  scapulars,  which  he  sold 
to  the  besotted  multitude,  and  another  full  of  shreds  to 
make  them  ; he  had  many  little  religious  books  contain- 
ing the  most  abominably  superstitious  doctrines,  and 
which  the  priests  constantly  circulate  among  their  flock. 
He  said  that  he  went  from  one  holy  wrell  to  another, 
where  he  preached  to  a numerous  auditory,  who  never 
failed  to  attend  him.  He  had  recently  come  from  a holy 
well  near  Burren,  where  a great  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled under  religious  pretences,  but  in  reality  to  pro- 
mote rebellion.  It  appeared  by  some  papers  found  on 
him  that  he  was  a northern  man,  and  had  fled  from  near 
Belfast,  in  consequence  of  having  committed  some  crime. 
He  was  discovered  by  a gentleman  who  overheard  him 
preaching  to  a number  of  people  in  a weaver’s  house, 
where  he  was  inveighing  against  Protestants  and  the 
government  of  Ireland.  The  magistrates  urged  the 
parish  priest  to  banish  him,  but  he  said  that  he  could  not 
venture  to  do  so,  though  he  highly  disapproved  of  such 
persons,  for  his  subsistence  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  as  they  had  a strong  predilection  for  such 
holy  men,  he  should  incur  their  displeasure  by  denouno 
ing  him ; but  he  said  he  would  be  glad  that  he  was  re- 
moved. 

COUNTIES  OF  WATERFORD,  CORK,  AND  TIPPERARY. 

\ 

In  the  county  of  Waterford  the  inhabitants  of  large 
districts  were  sworn,  and  the  Protestants  in  them  were 
disarmed  in  the  course  of  a few  nights.  The  main 
object  of  the  rebels,  who  were  exclusively  Papists,  was 
to  join  the  French  on  their  landing;  to  extirpate  Protes- 
tants, and  even  such  persons  of  their  own  order  as 
should  oppose  them  ; to  plunder  wealth  and  confiscate 
landed  property  ; but  it  could  not  be  discovered  that  they 
were  headed  by  any  persons  of  education  and  fortune. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  much  to  their  honour, 
remained  loyal ; but,  from  the  paucity  of  their  numbers, 
they  must  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  multitude  to 
preserve  their  lives  and  fortunes,  if  the  Constitution  had 
been  subverted.  It  is  most  certain  that  a general  insur- 
rection would  have  taken  place  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford, in  the  winter  of  1797,  but  that  a large  body  of  troops 
was  introduced  into  it,  and  divided  into  cantonments,  and 
that  many  districts  were  proclaimed  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1797.  However,  such  was  the  infatuation  of  the 
people,  that  they  would  have  risen  before  these  events 
took  place,  but  for  the  following  difficulty  which  oc- 
curred : — The  farmers  were  the  leaders,  and  the  peasants, 
who  were  to  be  the  immediate  and  efficient  instruments 
in  the  business,  objected  at  first  to  co-operate  with  them, 
because  they  had  no  prospect  of  being  rewarded  for  the 
imminent  danger  which  they  should  incur  ; while  the 
others  were  to  enjoy,  in  fee  simple,  the  farms  which  they 
rented.  However,  it  is  believed  that  these  difficulties 
w'ere  overcome,  for  plans  were  formed  for  murdering 
most  of  the  gentlemen  resident  in  the  county,  and  for 
destroying  their  houses,  and  even  nights  were  fixed  on 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  conspirators 
held  the  yeomanry  in  the  greatest  detestation.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  will  prove  that,  and  the  very  depraved 
state  of  the  Popish  multitude  : — 

Thomas  Scammadon,  a yeoman  in  the  Cappoquin 
Corps,  just  of  age,  wras  goingon  Sunday  the  12th  Novem- 
ber, 1797,  from  that  town  to  Clashmore,  about  ten  miles 
off,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  village  of  Agliss  when 
the  Popish  congregation  were  leaving  their  chapel,  his 
red  uniform  attracted  their  notice,  and  marked  him  for  an 
object  of  their  vengeance.  Some  of  them  invited  him  to 
drink  in  an  ale-house,  to  which  all  the  traitors  of  the 
adjacent  country  had  resorted,  after  mass,  in  order  to 
form  their  plots  They  amused  themselves  with  his 
singing  (for  he  was  a famous  songster)  till  it  was  dark, 
and  then  offered  to  administer  to  him  the  United  Irish- 
man’s oath  ; but  he  refused  it,  having  said  that  he  had 
taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  a few  days  before.  Finding 
that  his  loyalty  was  unshaken,  a party  of  them  retired  to 
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another  room,  as  a committee,  and  condemned  him  to 
die ; and,  in  obedience  to  the  sentence,  two  of  his  pot- 
companions  waylaid  him  about  half  a mile  out  of  the 
village,  and  murdered  him,  having  perforated  his  body  in 
eighteen  different  places  with  his  own  bayonet. 

In  the  parish  of  Modeligo,  a committee  of  assassination, 
consisting  of  twelve  farmers  in  very  good  circumstances, 
deliberately  condemned  one  Thomas  Curreen  to  die,  in 
the  month  of  October,  1797,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  suspected  he  would  not  keep  their  secrets,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  brotherhood.  They  then  proceeded  in 
the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  with  a number  of  their  as- 
sociates, and  shot  him,  after  which,  every  one  present 
was  obliged  to  inflict  a wound  on  the  body.  This  atrocity 
was  afterwards  proved  by  the  information  of  one  of  the 
party.  When  they  called  Curreen  out  of  the  house,  and 
informed  him  that  he  must  die  for  the  good  of  the  cause, 
he  asked  permission  to  have  the  assistance  of  a priest  be- 
fore he  was  put  to  death;  but  they  said  that  they  should 
not  have  time  for  that  purpose,  and  that  they  would  say 
a prayer  for  his  soul.  They  therefore  kneeled  down, 
crossed  themselves,  and  implored  the  divine  favour  for 
the  soul  of  the  victim  whom  they  were  goingto  immolate. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1798,  the  priest  of  that  parish, 
and  seven  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  parishioners,  as- 
sembled at  their  chapel,  published  a declaration  of  their 
loyalty,  and  of  their  abhorrence  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  United  Irishmen,  which  they  published  in 
the  Dublin  Journal,  though  it  was  well  known  that  they 
were  as  generally  and  deeply  infected  with  them  as  those 
of  any  other  parish  in  the  county. 

CITY  OF  WATERFORD. 

The  conspiracy  at  Waterford  was  as  terrific  and 
general  as  in  Dublin  or  Cork,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  The  conspirators  were  to  have 
risen,  to  have  set  fire  to  the  city  in  different  places,  and 
to  have  massacred  all  the  loyal  subjects  in  it,  if  the  rebels 
had  succeeded  in  taking  the  town  of  Ross.  The  con- 
spiracy was  discovered  in  the  following  manner  : — 

A person  who  happened  to  be  in  a public  house  at 
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Johnstown,  a suburb  of  the  city,  overheard,  through  a thin 
partition,  a number  of  the  conspirators  conferring  in  the 
next  room,  on  the  plot  which  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution  on  the  eruption  of  the  rebellion.  They  were, 
in  the  first  place,  to  set  fire  to  Mr.  Alexander  Alcock’s 
house,  which  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  city  ; 
and,  as  he  was  a member  of  the  corporation,  and  had 
numerous  and  respectable  connexions  in  it,  they  knew 
that  the  most  considerable  persons  in  Waterford,  their 
retainers  and  dependants,  would  fly  to  his  assistance,  and 
that  the  fire-engines  vrould  be  carried  there.  During 
their  absence,  occasioned  by  this  wicked  device,  they  were 
to  set  fire  to  the  city  in  different  places  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  such  was  their  malignity  that,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
cealment, and  the  better  to  carry  their  treasonable  de- 
signs into  execution,  they  meant  to  have  set  fire  to  their 
own  houses  in  the  first  instance.  The  person  who  over* 
heard  the  conspiracy  repaired  directly  to  Counsellor  Paul, 
and  revealed  to  him  what  he  had  heard,  but  under  the 
strictest  injunction  of  secrecy. 

Mr.  Paul  conducted  him  secretly  to  Humphrey  May, 
Esq.,  collector  of  the  revenue  at  Waterford,  and  a magis- 
trate for  the  city  and  county,  and  he  gave  full  information 
to  him,  upon  oath,  of  the  whole  of  what  he  had  heard ; on 
which  Mr.  May  took  up  many  of  the  conspirators,  and 
among  others,  one  Bohan,  a baker,  who,  though  enrolled 
in  a yeomanry  corps,  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy. 

As  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  and 
most  of  the  yeomen  there,  were  deeply  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  as  they  were  to  have  repaired  to  Water- 
ford, to  co-operate  with  their  fellow-traitors  there,  on  the 
general  insurrection,  Bohan  used  to  go  there  three  or 
four  times  a week  to  concoct  measures  for  their  future 
operation. 

One  Sargent,  a publican,  was  also  deeply  concerned  in 
the  plot.  As  the  yeomen  officers  and  some  of  the  princi- 
pal gentlemen  of  the  town  dined  frequently  at  his  house, 
and  usually  left  their  swords  in  an  anti-chamber,  he  laid 
a plan  of  cutting  them  off  while  at  dinner.  Carey,  a 
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stone  cutter,  deeply  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  was 
taken  up,  and,  on  being  examined,  insisted  on  his  inno- 
cence ; but,  on  receiving  about  a dozen  lashes  of  a cat- 
o’-nine-tails,  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
plot,  and  confessed  all  the  circumstances  which  had  been 
discovered  and  related  by  the  person  who  overheard  the 
conspirators  at  Johnstown  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
disclosed  the  names  of  his  principal  accomplices,  who 
were  immediately  arrested. 

The  conspirators  had  seduced  a great  number  of  the 
Clare  Militia,  quartered  some  months  at  Waterford,  who 
were  to  have  acted  with  them  on  the  general  insurrection  ; 
and  it  appeared  that  their  artillerymen  were  to  have 
fired  on  the  city  with  their  battalion  guns  from  a hill  which 
hung  over  it. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  was  a strong  spirit  of 
disaffection  among  the  Roman  Catholic  yeomen  of  Water- 
ford, for  which  many  of  them  were  dismissed  ; and  it  was 
proved  that  they  had  entered  into  the  service  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  acquire  arms  and  a knowledge  of  military 
discipline. 

The  plot  was  conducted  with  so  much  secrecy  in 
Waterford,  that  a very  respectable  inhabitant  of  it,  and  a 
member  of  the  corporation,  who  piqued  himself  on  the 
loyalty  and  tranquillity  of  its  inhabitants,  was  on  the 
point  of  inserting  in  the  Waterford  newspaper  a warm 
panegyric  on  them,  the  day  on  which  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  Honourable  Colonel  Burton,  who  commanded  in 
Waterford  for  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Ross,  has 
stated  that  many  Roman  Catholics,  in  rather  a respectable 
situation,  went  privately  to  him,  acknowledged  they  were 
concerned  in  the  plot,  expressed  contrition  for  it,  and 
craved  his  protection  and  the  mercy  of  government,  and 
that  he  never  disclosed  their  names. 

So  sure  were  the  conspirators  that  a general  rising 
would  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  victory 
of  their  friends  at  Ross,  with  whom  they  had  kept  up  a 
close  and  constant  intercourse,  that  money  was  given  out 
by  their  treasurers,  to  repair  to  the  south  and  western  parts 
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of  the  country,  to  invoke  the  mass  of  the  people  to  rise. 
But  the  success  of  the  King’s  troops  at  Ross  defeated 
their  schemes. 

As  many  of  the  fugitives  from  Ross  to  Waterford  an- 
nounced in  their  flight  that  the  rebels  had  been  success- 
ful, most  of  the  labourers  and  farmers  in  that  part  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  opposite  to  Waterford  suddenly  de- 
serted their  different  occupations,  and  repaired  to  their 
fellow-traitors ; but,  on  discovering  their  disappointment, 
returned,  and,  dreading  that  their  conduct  would  bring  on 
them  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  they  slunk  into  Water- 
ford, and  repaired  to  some  magistrates  there  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  in  hopes  of  getting  protections  to  screen 
them  from  the  penal  consequences  of  their  treason. 

On  the  trial  of  Edmund  Quin,  for  being  a rebel,  held 
at  Waterford,  17th  July,  1798,  by  court-martial,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  told  John  Whelan,  when  they  were  both 
prisoners  in  the  gaol  of  Waterford,  that,  if  matters  had 
remained  as  they  were,  in  the  height  of  the  troubles,  for 
two  days  and  two  nights,  Waterford  would  have  been 
taken  by  the  United  Irishmen,  and  that  in  two  months 
from  that  time  they  would  be  in  possession  of  it. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  account  of  the  conspiracy  at 
Waterford  are  not  founded  on  vague  assertion,  but  were 
proved  on  court-martials,  which  we  have  read. 

On  many  of  the  trials  of  the  disaffected  inhabitants  of 
Ross  and  Waterford,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a con- 
stant intercourse  between  them,  and  that  the  fate  of 
Waterford  was  to  have  depended  on  the  success  of  the 
rebel  army  of  the  former. 

By  a court-martial,  held  at  Waterford  the  22d  June, 
1798,  John  Abbott  was  convicted  of  having  conspired  to 
assist  the  rebels  in  an  insurrection  in  that  town,  and  of 
saying  that  he  would  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  confounding  the  army,  and  that  he  declared 
that  Thomas  Gough  and  Michael  Bohan  were  preparing 
to  do  the  same.  It  was  proved  also  that  he  had  con- 
cealed arms. 

On  the  trial  of  Garrett  Murphy,  by  court-martial,  held 
at  Waterford  the  25th  July,  1798,  Captain  Lowrie  of 
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the  13th  Regiment,  president,  it  was  proved  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Anthony,  architect,  who  had  employed  the 
prisoner,  pretended  that  he  had  been  an  United  Irishman, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  his  secrets,  and  that  Murphy 
informed  him,  a few  days  after  the  battle  of  Ross,  that  he 
liad  been,  previous  to  that  event,  with  Mr.  Colclough,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  that  Mr.  C.  having  left 
him,  went  to  Carrick  and  Clonmel  to  prepare  the  people 
there  for  rising  ; that  he  told  Mr.  Colclough  of  the  insur- 
rection intended  in  Waterford,  and  that  he  must  go  there 
to  serve  a particular  friend  ; that  he  was  sure  the  King’s 
troops  would  be  completely  defeated,  as  there  were  so 
many  United  Irishmen  encamped  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford. He  told  him  that  there  were  arms  in  the  outlets  of 
the  city  of  Waterford;  that  he  was  concealed  in  a ditch 
in  the  county  Kilkenny,  near  Ross,  and  missed  fire  twice 
at  two  gentlemen  who  rode  by  in  their  way  to  Water- 
ford, and  that  one  of  them,  when  they  proceeded  a little 
farther,  was  shot  in  the  arm  ; he  believed  one  to  be  young 
Mr.  Tottenham;  that  Waterford  was  the  object  of  the 
United  Irishmen  when  they  had  defeated  the  King’s 
troops  at  Ross ; but  that  city  had  nothing  to  fear,  unless 
they  succeeded  there.  Mr.  Anthony  gave  a most  excel- 
lent character  of  him,  but  fanaticism  made  him  a rebel. 

Before  a court-martial,  held  at  Waterford  the  20th 
June,  1798,  Patrick  Rourke  was  found  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy, with  others,  in  an  insurrection  and  an  attack  upon 
Waterford ; and  that,  at  a meeting  of  United  Irishmen  at 
his  house,  he  declared  that,  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  he 
would  set  fire  to  his  own  house ; and  that  he  said  the 
object  of  setting  fire  to  the  houses  was  to  create  a con- 
fusion among  the  King’s  troops,  the  easier  to  overcome 
them.  It  was  proved  also  that  it  was  said  at  his  house 
that  some  of  the  Clare  Militia,  then  quartered  in  Water- 
ford, were  to  seize  the  cannon,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  city. 

William  Lewis,  a soldier  of  the  Clare  Regiment,  pro- 
posed, at  the  house  of  Patrick  Rourke,  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  his  fellow-soldiers  and  the  United  Irishmen  of 
Waterford,  to  seize  the  cannon  and  ammunition  then  in 
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that  city,  and  to  carry  them  up  to  the  hill  and  to  fire  on  it; 
and  that  the  plan  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  presence  of 
the  militiamen. 

By  a court-martial,  held  at  Waterford  the  6th  of  July, 
1798,  Corporal  Curry  of  the  Clare  Regiment,  Simon 
Ryan,  and  Thomas  Reilly,  privates  of  the  same,  were 
convicted  of  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  to  seize  the 
city  and  all  the  cannon  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  rebels  in  taking  it ; and  in  having  conspired  to  mur- 
der all  their  officers,  except  Lieutenant  McMahon,  who 
was  a Roman  Catholic.  It  was  proposed  there  also,  by 
one  Carey,  to  murder  the  Union  Corps  of  that  city.  At 
the  same  meeting,  Corporal  Woods,  in  the  artillery  of 
the  Clare  Regiment  said,  that  he  had  eight  or  ten  United 
Irishmen  in  the  artillery,  who  would  draw  the  guns  up 
to  the  hill  and  fire  on  the  town  ; that  a committee  was 
formed  to  carry  that  plan  into  execution.  Garret 
Murphy  confessed,  on  his  examination  before  some  ma- 
gistrates, that  John  Forrestal,  publican  at  New  Ross, 
told  him  that  the  rebel  army  would  march  through  the 
county  Kilkenny  to  Waterford,  if  the  King’s  troops 
were  beaten  at  Ross  ; that  great  numbers  of  people  at 
Waterford  and  Ross,  some  of  whom  he  mentioned, 
were  concerned  as  officers  or  privates,  and  that  he  was  a 
sergeant,  and  used  to  collect  sixpence  halfpenny  per  month 
from  the  men  under  his  command,  which  he  paid  to  Messrs. 
Hunt,  Foot,  and  Farrell,  who  were  captains,  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  messengers  to  Dublin.  It  was  very  fortunate 
that  the  rebels  in  the  county  Kilkenny  mistook  the  day 
destined  for  the  attack  upon  Ross. 

By  two  court-martials,  held  at  Waterford,  one  the  14th 
of  June,  the  other  the  23d  of  July,  1798,  it  was  proved 
that  Walter  Power,  Richard  Connolly,  and  James  Hynes, 
went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Valentine  Lannagan  of  Charles- 
town, with  some  other  rebels,  and  took  his  fire-arms 
and  ammunition ; and  that  the  said  Lannagan  heard  the 
prisoners  say,  in  conversation,  on  the  7th  June,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  cannon,  they  would  have  cut  off  the 
Roscommon  Regiment,  which  marched  the  day  before 
from  Waterford  to  Ross,  as  two  thousand  United  Irish- 
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men  had  assembled  at  Glanmore,  on  the  6th  of  June,  for 
that  purpose. 

CITY  OF  CORK. 

The  conspiracy  was  infinitely  more  terrific  in  the  city 
of  Cork  than  in  Dublin,  because  the  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church,  whose  destruction  was  meditated, 
were  much  fewer  in  proportion  than  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  the  conspirators  were  better  organised  and 
armed,  as  the  vigilance  of  the  executive  power  was  not 
so  active  and  vigorous  as  in  the  metropolis,  the  seat  of 
government. 

It  was  divided  into  three  divisions — the  north,  the 
centre,  and  the  south  ; and  each  of  them  was  sub-divided 
into  sections.  It  was  discovered  that  there  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  latter  from  Northgate  Bridge, 
through  Blackpool,  and  that  portion  of  the  city,  and  that 
each  consisted  of  a sergeant  and  twelve  men.  They 
were  all  regimented,  and  had  a regular  gradation  of 
officers,  from  a colonel  down  to  a corporal. 

An  immense  quantity  of  pikes  was  fabricated  in  Cork. 
Measures  were  concerted  for  taking  the  magazine,  and  so 
sure  were  the  conspirators  of  succeeding,  that  poles  were 
prepared,  exactly  fitted  to  the  socket  of  a bayonet,  that 
they  might  mount  them  the  instant  those  weapons  (of 
which  there  was  a great  number  in  the  magazine)  fell 
into  their  hands. 

There  was  a great  disaffection  among  the  Popish 
yeomen,  particularly  in  the  Cork  Legion.  Sweeny  and 
Donovan,  two  leaders  in  the  conspiracy,  and  Duriane, 
continued  members  of  it  until  they  were  arrested.  Some 
of  them  owned  to  persons  who  became  approvers,  that 
they  entered  into  it  merely  to  obtain  arms  and  a know- 
ledge of  military  discipline.  Roger  O’Connor,  confined 
in  gaol,  was  the  chief  director  of  the  union  in  Cork,  and 
he  paid  the  bills  at  the  houses  of  entertainment  which 
were  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  regaled  in  them,  gratis,  with  the  most  delicious  fare, 
and  they  were  even  supplied  with  concubines,  the  more 
effectually  to  seduce  them. 
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As  two  soldiers  of  the  Dublin  Regiment  were  con- 
demned to  be  shot  for  disaffection,  John  Sweeny,  a 
woollendraper,  distributed  hand-bills,  not  only  among  the 
soldiers,  but  among  the  disaffected  of  the  city  and  the 
adjacent  country,  inciting  them  to  rise  in  a mass,  to  over- 
power the  garrison,  and  rescue  the  prisoners  ; but  Dr. 
Harding,  at  that  time  high-sheriff,  arrested  Sweeny  in 
the  gaol,  while  conferring  with  O’Connor,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  that  the  execution  of  the  soldiers  took 
place,  by  which  the  insurrection  was  defeated.  The 
great  vigilance  and  active  exertions  of  that  loyal  gentle- 
man prevented  the  city  of  Cork  from  conflagration  and  a 
general  massacre,  for  which  many  plots  were  formed  to 
murder  him. 

A man  of  the  name  of  Casey  was  hired  to  assassinate 
him,  and  was  on  the  point  of  firing  a pistol  at  him  when 
fortunately  a pig  ran  between  his  legs,  and  threw  him 
down,  by  which  the  life  of  that  valuable  member  of  so- 
ciety was  preserved.  A committee  of  assassination  was 
constantly  sitting  in  Cork,  by  which  Sir  Henry  Mannix, 
Captain  VVestropp,  Mr.  Shaw,  the  collector,  Dr.  Harding, 
Alderman  Shaw,  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Johnson,  high 
constables,  and  other  loyal  gentlemen,  were  condemned  ; 
and,  pursuant  to  their  sentence,  Sir  Henry  Mannix  was 
fired  at  and  wounded,  near  Cork,  by  one  Callaghan,  the 
assassin  hired  to  murder  him,  and  who  immediately  re- 
paired to  John  Sweeny  and  claimed  the  reward  which 
the  committee  had  offered  for  killing  him  ; but  Sweeny 
refused  to  pay  it  to  him,  as  he  was  not  actually  killed ; 
but,  being  a woollendraper,  he  gave  him  two  suits  of 
clothes  as  a recompense  for  the  zeal  which  he  displayed 
in  the  cause  of  the  union. 

Four  men,  who  became  approvers  at  an  early  period  of 
the  conspiracy,  continued  to  attend  the  committees,  and 
constantly  gave  information  to  the  magistrates  of  every- 
thing that  passed  ; and  their  communications  exactly  cor- 
responded with  the  evidence  which  was  afterwards  given 
on  the  trials  of  the  conspirators  by  different  prosecutors. 

They  often  produced  black  lists  of  the  principal  Pro- 
testant families  in  the  kingdom,  who,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  heretics,  were  to  be  assassinated,  and  the  Beres- 
o 2 
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ford  family  and  Mr.  Ogle  were  among  them  ; and  it  was 
often  asserted  in  these  committees,  that  a person  would 
ensure  salvation  by  killing  a certain  number  of  Pro- 
testants.* 

As  Captain  Westropp’s  Corps,  all  Protestants,  were 
conspicuous  for  their  loyalty,  an  order  for  assassinating 
them  was  issued  by  the  grand  committee,  to  which  all 
the  rest  were  subordinate ; and  the  bloody  deed  was  to 
have  been  performed  when  they  were  proceeding  to 
mount  a piquet-guard  at  Blarney,  four  miles  from  Cork, 
by  a band  of  assassins,  who  were  supplied  with  blunder- 
busses  for  that  purpose.  When  in  a deep  road,  they  were 
to  have  been  fired  on  from  the  hedges  on  each  side,  which 
were  high,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  to  have  been 
assailed  in  front  and  rear,  by  men  appointed  with  mus- 
kets ; but  the  plot  was  defeated  by  the  seasonable  dis- 
covery of  one  of  the  approvers  to  whom  we  alluded. 

The  members  of  the  union  in  Cork  were  so  desperate 
and  sanguinary,  that  a proposal  was  made,  and  it  was 
sometime  discussed  in  a committee,  to  murder  the  amiable 
Dr.  Moylan,  titular  Bishop  of  Cork,  partly  from  motives 
of  revenge  on  account  of  his  loyalty ; but  the  principal 
reason  assigned  in  the  committee  for  it  was,  that  it  would 
be  imputed  to  the  Protestants,  and  rouse  the  vengeance 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  against  them,  as  strong  stimulants 
were  thought  necessary  at  that  time.  The  Protestant 
yeomen  of  Cork  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  the 
unmerited  ardour  which  they  displayed,  and  the  great 
fatigue  which  they  endured,  in  support  of  the  Constitution 
against  confederated  traitors,  who  conspired  for  its  destruc- 
tion. 

The  following  very  extraordinary  circumstance  oc- 
curred in  the  conspiracy  at  Cork  : — A short  time  before 
the  intended  insurrection,  an  order  was  sent  to  all  the  in- 
ferior committees,  as  if  from  a committee  of  twelve 
priests,  to  eject  from  them  any  Protestant  members  which 
they  might  have  admitted.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
wrere  afraid  of  having  the  plot  discovered,  after  it  had 
come  to  maturity,  knowing  that  the  Protestants  were 

* This  reward  is  held  out  by  the  Council  of  Lateran ; and  this 
opinion  was  frequently  uttered  and  maintained  by  the  rebels. 
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loyal,  with  but  few  exceptions.  All  the  approvers  have 
uniformly  agreed  that  this  order  was  conveyed  to  all  the 
inferior  societies,  as  if  from  the  committee  of  twelve 
priests;  and  one  Mocklin,  a shoemaker,  who  delivered  all 
the  orders,  had  disappeared,  lest,  it  is  supposed,  he  should 
be  led  to  make  a discovery  of  this  transaction,  and  to  dis- 
close the  mysteries  of  it. 

COUNTY  CORK. 

The  organisation  in  the  county  Cork  was  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Leinster  and  Munster.  There  were  committees 
of  assassination  in  every  parish ; similar  outrages  and  bar- 
barities prevailed  ; and  the  members  of  the  union  in  that 
county,  who  were  almost  exclusively  Romanists,  seem  to 
have  been  actuated  by  one  general  design  of  joining  the 
French,  of  extirpating  Protestants  and  such  of  their  own 
persuasion  as  would  not  join  them,  and  of  confiscating 
their  property  ; and  it  appeared,  on  most  of  the  trials, 
that  the  persons  who  carried  on  the  business  of  organisa- 
tion, and  disseminated  the  doctrines  of  United  Irish- 
men, were  sent  from  Cork. 

To  give  the  reader  a catalogue  of  the  many  instances 
of  nocturnal  robbery  and  assassination  which  occurred 
there,  in  the  years  1797,  98,  and  99,  would  only  fill  him 
with  horror  and  disgust. 

Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson  of  Codrum,  near  Macroom, 
an  amiable  and  unoffending  gentleman,  was  murdured  in 
his  own  house,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  April,  1799,  by 
a gang  of  assassins,  headed  by  one  Timothy  Carthy  ; and 
it  appeared  on  his  trial,  which  took  place  at  Cork,  May 
23d,  1799,  that  he  had  conversed  with  other  captains,  and 
formed  plans  with  them  for  murdering  every  other  gentle- 
man in  the  country,  and  that  they  were  to  destroy  four 
or  five  of  a night. 

Patrick  Murphy  was  murdered  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1797,  at  Ballymocada,  near  Youghall,  having 
been  previously  condemned  by  a committee  of  assassina- 
tion, consisting  of  nine  persons. 

Father  Neil,  a priest,  of  Ballymocada,  was  taken  up, 
and  confessed  that  he  advised  and  approved  of  the  murder 
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of  Murphy  and  another  man,  and  that  he  gave  absolution 
to  the  person  who  perpetrated  it. 

Thomas  Neil,  a farmer,  in  very  opulent  circumstances, 
was  hanged  at  Cork  for  having  been  privy  to,  and  present 
at,  the  murder  of  Murphy,  with  a drawn  sword— it  is 
supposed,  at  the  instigation  of  his  relation  the  priest. 
The  day  before  his  execution,  he  confessed  to  his  land- 
lord, Edward  Hoare,  Esq.,  a magistrate,  that  at  first  he 
was  loyal,  and  intended  to  join  Lord  Boyle’s  Corps,  but 
was  dissuaded  from  it  by  his  father,  and  others  of  his  re- 
lations (among  whom  it  was  supposed  the  priest  was  con- 
cerned), who  induced  him  to  swear  the  following  oath : — 
“ I do  most  solemnly  swear  that  I will  pay  no  rent  or 
tithes  ; that  I will  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  destroy 
all  Protestants  and  false  brothers,  and  be  true  to  the 
French,  in  case  they  land  in  Ireland  and  he  confessed 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  entering  into  this  association, 
he  presided  at  the  murder  of  Murphy.  W hen  first  ap- 
prehended, he  made  some  severe  charges  against  his 
cousin  the  priest,  relative  to  the  murder,  but  said,  at  the 
time  of  his  execution,  that  he  had  them  only  by  hearsay. 

One  Desmond,  a tobacconist,  in  opulent  circumstances, 
was  committed  on  some  treasonable  charges ; and  while 
he  was  in  gaol,  a person  employed  by  him  in  his  business 
was  murdered  in  his  house,  under  circumstances  of  horrid 
barbarity.  This  unfortunate  man  was  privy  to  their 
treasonable  schemes,  and  Desmond  and  his  associates, 
fearing  that  he  would  disclose  them  if  threatened  with 
corporal  punishment,  from  his  weakness  of  mind  and 
timidity,  had  him  assassinated.  He  was  found  hanging 
in  a garret  in  Desmond’s  house,  with  some  desperate 
wounds  in  his  body,  and  a knife  with  which  they  had 
been  inflicted  lay  on  the  ground  near  the  body.  This  hor- 
rid crime  was  perpetrated  by  Desmond’s  brother,  and  one 
Dunn,  who  came  to  town  that  day  from  the  place  where 
Father  Neil  lived.  The  docrines  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  their  system,  were  first  introduced  into  Youghall  and 
its  neighbourhood  by  some  soldiers  of  the  Meath  Regi- 
ment, quartered  there,  as  the  United  Irishmen  had  some 
missionaries  in  it,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  regiment. 

A young  man  of  the  county  Cork,  and  of  the  Romish 
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persuasion,  was  peculiarly  active  in  forwarding  the  de- 
signs, and  in  disseminating  the  principles,  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  for  which  he  attracted  the  notice  and  esteem  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  all  the  great  leaders  in 
Dublin  and  Cork.  He  had  received  a good  school  edu- 
cation, and  having  afterwards  turned  approver,  declared 
that  he  found  nothing  so  effectual  to  accelerate  his  scheme 
of  proselytism  as  Mr.  Erskin’s  pamphlet,  as  it  varnished 
over  the  nefarious  proceedings  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
But  he  declared  that,  what  crowned  his  efforts  with  suc- 
cess was  gaining  over  to  his  cause  the  Romish  priests,  by 
awakening  their  jealousy  and  hatred  against  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  and  by  assuring  them  that,  on  the  subversion 
of  the  government,  theirs  should  have  an  ascendancy,  and 
should  enjoy  a splendid  and  opulent  hierarchy ; but  he 
owned,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  of  them  remained  im- 
movable by  his  arguments,  and  declared  they  would 
resist  any  efforts  to  overturn  the  established  government. 
However,  he  mentioned  but  three  of  those  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  seduce — Dr.  Moylan,  titular  bishop  of  Cork, 
Mr.  Barry  of  Charleville,  and  Mr.  Barry  of  Mallow. 

By  the  circulation  of  an  address  to  the  yeomen  of  Ire- 
land, which  was  framed  by  Arthur  O’Connor,  he  was 
enabled  to  pervert  a great  number  of  those  of  the  Romish 
persuasion,  but  he  could  not  make  an  impression  on  any 
of  the  established  religion. 

The  conviction  of  various  delinquents  at  the  Spring 
Assizes  at  Cork,  in  the  year  1798,  proved  that  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  are  all  Papists,  were  strongly  infected 
with  treason,  even  in  the  most  remote  and  barbarous 
parts  of  that  immense  county,  where  they  were  but  one 
degree  above  animal  instinct. 

Denis  Sullivan  and  Daniel  Keefe  were  convicted  of 
having  compelled  Luke  O’Brien,  a soldier,  with  a cocked 
pistol  at  his  breast,  to  swear  that  he  would  not  be  true  to 
the  King,  because  he  was  not  qualified  or  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  crown. 

Timothy  Kavanagh,  of  having,  on  the  28th  March,  at 
Sunville,  fired  a shot  at  Mr.  William  Martin,  a Protes- 
tant, whose  hat  lie  knocked  off  with  a bullet. 
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James  Coppinger,  and  others,  of  having,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1798,  at  Skibbereen,  drank  “success  to  the  French, 
and  bad  luck  to  their  enemies.” 

John  Collins  was  found  guilty  of  having  said,  at  the 
same  place,  on  the  12th  February,  1798,  “ George  the 
Third  is  a scoundrel  and  a rascal.” 

Timothy  Carthy  (the  murderer  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  a 
few  months  after)  was  found  guilty  of  having,  with  many 
others,  attempted  to  enter  forcibly  the  house  of  Mr.  John 
Gilman,  near  Dunmanway,  and  of  having  tired  many  shots 
into  it. 

The  manufacture  of  pikes  was  carried  on  universally, 
and  with  uncommon  celerity,  in  every  part  of  the  county 
of  Cork. 

Nothing  accelerated  the  progress  of  treason  so  much 
in  that  county,  as  assuring  the  lower  class  of  people  that 
the  payment  of  rent,  tithe,  and  taxes  would  be  abolished 
by  the  revolution,  and  that  they  would  be  allowed  to 
gratify  their  sanguinary  spirit  against  Protestants. 

So  rapidly  was  the  organisation  carried  on,  that  in  all 
the  country  contiguous  to  Mallow,  Doneraile  and  Char- 
leville,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  sworn,  and  all  the 
Protestants  were  disarmed  in  the  course  of  a few  nights ; 
and  such  w'as  the  system  of  terror  there,  that  the  magis- 
trates would  not  venture  to  make  any  efforts  to  recover 
them,  until  Lord  Doneraile,  calling  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  together,  encouraged  them  to  unite,  and,  by  his 
own  spirited  conduct,  animated  them  to  step  forward  in 
defence  of  their  lives  and  property. 

The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  in  that  county  used  the 
same  device  which  was  successfully  practised  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  inflame  the  Romanists 
against  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  viz.,  that  they 
were  united  in  clubs  as  Orangemen,  and  that  they  had 
bound  themselves,  by  oath,  not  to  remit  their  exertions 
for  the  extirpation  of  Papists  until  they  walked  knee- 
deep  in  their  blood;  and  such  fictions  were  implicitly 
believed,  not  only  by  the  credulous  multitude,  but  by 
persons  of  wealth  and  education,  though  no  society  of 
Orangemen  had  then  existed  in  that  county.  It  was  dis- 
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covered  that  such  reports  were  propagated  by  the  Popish 
clergy  of  Youghall  and  its  vicinity,  where  they  were  ex- 
tremely active. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1798,  a Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
woman, in  the  Barony  of  Imokilly,  expressed  very  great 
fears  to  a gentleman  of  respectability  that  every  person 
of  her  religion  would  be  assassinated  by  the  Orangemen  ; 
but,  being  questioned  on  the  foundation  of  her  apprehen- 
sions, she  acknowledged  that  no  Orangeman  had  ever 
been  seen  in  the  country,  and  that  she  had  no  other 
knowledge  of  them  but  by  report. 

The  Leitrim  Regiment  of  Militia,  quartered  between 
Mallow,  Doneraile,  and  Charleville,  were,  on  their  arrival 
there,  very  loyal  and  obedient  to  their  officers ; but,  as 
they  were  Romanists,  such  malignant  reports  soon  made 
them  enemies  to  the  State,  and  to  Protestants  of  every 
description. 

A sanguinary  oath,  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by 
Protestants,  and  which  was  circulated  among  the  soldiers 
of  this  regiment,  had  such  an  effect  on  them,  that  those 
quartered  at  Mallow  wantonly  quarrelled  with  the  English 
artillery  stationed  there  at  the  same  time,  and  had  some 
conflicts  with  them,  which  would  have  been  attended  with 
much  bloodshed,  but  for  the  seasonable  interference  of 
the  officers  of  both  regiments.  . 

A committee  to  superintend  and  transact  the  business 
of  the  county  sat  constantly  in  Cork,  and  they  sent 
directions  to  every  part  of  it  relative  to  the  finances,  the 
seizing  of  arms,  and  the  military  organisation  ; and  they 
issued  orders  to  all  the  county  committees  of  assassination 
to  murder  every  person  in  their  vicinity  whose  loyalty 
and  spirited  exertions  made  him  obnoxious  to  them. 

Messrs  St.  George  and  Uniacke  were  murdered  at 
Arraglin,  near  Kilsworth,  on  the  9th  January,  1798,  by 
order  of  that  committee. 

One  Burniston,  a most  sanguinary  wretch,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  members  of  the 
union  at  Cork,  issued  the  order  for  that  purpose  to  a 
committee  at  Arraglin  ; and  they  having  accomplished  the 
business,  their  leader  wrote  a letter  to  Burniston  to  inform 
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him  of  it,  and  Burniston  read  the  letter  to  a person  in 
Cork,  who  turned  approver  and  prosecuted  him.  Bur- 
niston had  been  bred  a Protestant,  but  confessed  that  the 
constant  perusal  of  Paine’s  “ Age  of  Reason”  had  com- 
pletely extinguished  all  religious  principle  in  him. 

The  following  very  remarkable  event  happened  at 
Kinsale,  in  the  county  of  Cork : — Eighteen  Popish 
soldiers  of  the  North  Mayo  Regiment  voluntarily  con- 
formed to  the  Protestant  religion,  in  the  autumn  of  1798, 
before  the  Rev.  Peter  Foby,  curate  and  sovereign  of 
that  town.  They  unanimously  declared  that  their  con- 
version arose  from  the  accounts  which  they  received  from 
their  own  county  of  shocking  cruelties  committed  there 
on  pretence  of  religion ; and  that  the  heads  of  their  com- 
munion had  been  the  chief  instigators  to  the  commission 
of  them.  Mr.  Foby  explained  to  them  the  main  points 
of  difference  between  the  two  religions,  and  gave  them 
Seeker’s  “Lectures  on  Popery.’’  They  regularly  attended 
the  sacrament,  and  received  it  apparently  with  very  great 
devotion. 

It  appeared  on  the  trial  of  one  Simon  Donovan,  held 
at  Cork  the  6th  of  March,  1799,  that  one  Long,  a 
schoolmaster,  was  employed  by  the  county  committee  in 
Cork  to  organise  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  that 
he  was  a most  active  agent  for  them.  He  reported  to 
them  that  he  had  made  a most  rapid  progress  in  a country 
called  Carnavar,  and  that  he  had  formed  a committee  of 
twelve  there,  consisting  of  the  most  opulent  farmers  in 
that  district;  but  that  they  wanted  the  assistance  of  the 
people  of  Cork  to  cut  off  six  persons  whom  they  called 
stays,  because  they,  by  their  courage  and  activity,  im- 
peded materially  the  progress  of  the  business.  Sir  Henry 
Mannix  was  one  of  these  persons,  and  in  about  two  months 
after,  he  was  fired  at  and  wounded.  It  was  proved  on 
the  same  trial  that  races  were  set  on  foot  at  the  Fair 
Green  of  Cork,  by  the  county  committe  in  Cork,  for  the 
purpose  of  assembling  the  country  people  to  swear  them, 
which  answered  that  design  very  well.  It  was  proved 
that  Denis  Lane,  one  of  their  most  active  agents,  gave 
the  following  toast  in  the  company  of  some  United 
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Irishmen  at  the  Fair  Green : — “ That  the  King’s  skin 
may  make  a drum -head  to  beat  the  United  Irishmen  to 
arms  P — which  toast  Lane  and  the  company  drank. 

On  the  trial  of  Daniel  W'ollaghan  and  Daniel  Har- 
rington, held  at  Cork  the  27th  June,  1799,  it  appeared 
that  they,  with  eleven  other  ruffians,  armed  with  scythes 
on  the  ends  of  poles,  in  the  month  of  September,  1798, 
issued  forth  in  the  night  to  hough  cattle;  and  that  they 
accordingly  houghed  and  mangled,  in  a most  barbarous 
manner,  the  cows  of  different  people. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1798,  there  was  a dreadful 
mutiny  in  the  Meath  Regiment,  quartered  at  Mallow, 
which  was  excited  by  some  agents  of  the  United  Irishmen 
sent  there  for  that  purpose.  One  of  them,  who  turned 
approver,  stated  very  satisfactorily  all  the  particulars 
of  it.  It  was  occasioned  by  reports  sedulously  circu- 
lated among  them  of  the  plots  of  Orangemen  against 
Papists. 

On  the  trial  of  Peter  Shea,  at  Cork,  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1799,  it  appeared  that  he  and  others  endeavoured 
to  seduce  the  crews  of  the  Venerable  and  Ajax,  men-of- 
war,  stationed  at  the  Cove  of  Cork. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  March,  1798,  a band  of 
ruffians  forcibly  entered  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stop- 
ford,  near  Blarney,  ransacked  and  plundered  it,  and  broke 
all  the  doors  and  windows,  and  would  have  murdered 
him,  but  that  he  escaped  in  his  shirt  through  a back  win- 
dow. 

On  the  10th  January,  1799,  a number  of  assassins  broke 
into  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackwood,  rifled  and 
plundered  it  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  various  articles, 
and  murdered  in  cold  blood  William  Hogg,  a soldier,  who 
was  stationed  there  to  guard  it ; and  they  would  have 
assassinated  Mr.  Blackwood,  but  that  he  happened  to  be 
from  home. 

Some  of  the  priests  in  that  county  refused  to  exhort 
their  congregations  to  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 
Some  of  them,  when  they,  by  desire  of  the  magistrates, 
preached  from  the  altar,  endeavoured  rather  to  teach 
their  flock  how  to  evade  the  sentence  of  the  law  than  to 
remain  peaceful  and  loyal.  One  of  them  recommended 
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sobriety  and  early  hours  to  his  congregation,  because 
there  were  societies  of  Orangemen  in  the  country  whose 
only  object  was  their  destruction. 

Dr.  Moylan’s  pastoral  instructions,  which  they  were  all 
obliged  to  read  from  the  altar  soon  after  the  arrest  of 
Arthur  O’Connor  in  Kent,  produced  a very  good  effect  in 
checking  the  spirit  of  treason  and  disaffection. 

There  were  two  committees  of  United  Irishmen  con- 
stantly sitting  at  Bantry,  who  organised  the  whole  of  the 
south-west  of  the  county,  and  planned  a general  rising  in 
that  part,  in  which  the  Westmeath  Regiment,  at  that  time 
much  infected,  would  have  joined,  but  that  the  seasonable 
discovery  of  their  designs,  and  the  critical  arrival  of  the 
Caithness  Legion,  defeated  it.  In  that  immense  tract  the 
house  of  every  Protestant  was  robbed  of  arms,  but  none 
belonging  to  Roman  Catholics  were  molested. 

This  rising  was  to  have  been  begun  at  Clonakilty, 
where  the  Westmeath  was  quartered,  and  was  to  have 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  south-west.  They  were 
to  have  murdered  all  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  and  such 
of  the  soldiers  as  did  not  join  them ; but  the  arrival  of  the 
Caithness  Legion  prevented  it. 

We  have  been  assured  that  the  parish  priests  of  Ross 
and  Clonakilty  were  loyal,  and  endeavoured  to  preserve 
their  flocks  from  the  contagion  of  treason. 

There  was  no  difference  between  the  conspiracy  in  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford,  except  that,  in  the  former, 
there  were  some  persons  of  property  concerned  in  it.  • 

One  O’Connor,  a Popish  physician,  who  was  independent 
in  his  circumstances,  was  one  of  the  leaders  at  Bantry. 

The  county  of  Kerry  w^as  organised,  and  the  Limerick 
rebels  endeavoured  to  incite  the  inhabitants  to  rise,  but 
the  example  which  Mr.  Mullins  made  of  the  Defenders  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1793,  at  Dingle,  completely  intimidated 
them. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1798,  forty  men  rose  at  Castle- 
island,  murdered  three  yeomen,  and  carried  off  some  arms 
and  ammunition  which  they  guarded.  They  were  incited 
and  summoned  to  rise  by  a country  schoolmaster,  the 
secretary  of  a committee.  This  was  the  only  instance  of 
insurrection  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 
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COUNTY  TIPPERARY. 

The  conspiracy  in  the  county  Tipperary  was  exactly 
similar  to  that  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford,  but 
it  was  infinitely  worse,  because  some  Roman  Catholics 
possessed  of  property  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  all  the 
Popish  multitude  were  engaged  in  it,  and  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  the  Directory  in  Dublin,  asserted  that  the 
Popish  priests,  who  have  at  all  times  an  unbounded 
influence  over  the  common  herd  of  Papists,  embraced  the 
system  with  eagerness,  and  promoted  it  with  zeal.  The 
main  designs  of  the  conspirators  were  to  join  the  French, 
murder  all  the  Protestants,  and  to  confiscate  their  property. 
It  was  very  fortunate  that  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  cf 
Liskeen,  near  Thurles,  happened  to  be  high  sheriff  of  that 
county  in  the  year  1798;  for,  from  the  singular  boldness 
and  hardihood  of  his  character,  he  was  peculiarly  formed 
to  stem  the  rough  torrent  of  the  times ; and  it  is  generally 
allowed  that,  by  his  spirited  and  seasonable  exertions,  he 
prevented  the  massacre  of  many  thousand  souls,  and  the 
destruction  of  half  a million  of  property  in  that  opulent 
and  populous  county.  A man  of  his  sagacity  and  courage 
would  have  saved  the  County  of  Wexford  from  desolation 
and  indelible  disgrace.  The  first  information  which  he 
received  cost  him  much  trouble  and  expense.  Being 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  alarming  state  of  things,  and 
that  the  barony  of  Ormond  was  the  best  organised  of  any 
part  of  the  county,  he  repaired  to  the  town  of  Nenagh, 
assembled  the  people,  told  them  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  schemes  and  combinations,  and  seized  some  of 
those  of  whose  guilt  he  had  undoubted  information  ; and 
he  announced  to  them  in  the  public  streets  that,  if  the 
remainder  who  were  involved  did  not  acknowledge  their 
errors,  and  who  had  led  them  astray,  their  secrets  should 
be  forced  from  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  told  them  that 
he  would  give  them  twenty -four  hours  to  consider  and  de- 
termine what  part  they  would  take.  They  all  made  the 
strongest  asseverations  of  their  innocence,  though  he  had 
unquestionable  proof  that  a general  insurrection  and  mas- 
sacre was  to  take  place  in  a few  days.  One  man  was 
taken  up  and  whipped  on  the  1 6th  of  May;  however,  he 
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called  God  to  witness  his  innocence,  and  the  barbarous 
treatment  which  he  received ; but,  after  receiving  thirty 
lashes,  and  having  been  informed  where  he  was  concerned 
on  a particular  night  in  the  commission  of  a robbery  and 
burglary,  and  on  being  assured  that  he  should  die  under 
his  punishment  unless  he  made  a full  confession,  he  insinu- 
ated to  a magistrate  that  he  would  make  a full  discovery 
if  he  wras  taken  into  a private  room ; which  having  been 
done,  he  gave  such  general  and  important  information, 
that  numbers  of  arrests  were  immediately  made,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  were 
totally  ignorant,  until  that  moment,  of  the  storm  which 
was  ready  to  burst  over  their  heads  and  overwhelm  them. 
Confession  followed  confession,  and  a scene  of  treason, 
whose  malignity  could  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  its 
extensiveness,  was  brought  to  light ; and  the  loyal,  subjects 
were  surprised  at  discovering  that  a committee  of  assas- 
sination, at  that  time  sitting  in  the  town,  was  actually 
corresponding  with  the  military  committee  in  Dublin ; 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  regularly  regimented, 
under  the  command  of  a general  of  division,  who  was 
then  in  Dublin  receiving  final  orders  preparative  to  the 
general  insurrection  and  massacre,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  May.  Every  other  part 
of  that  county  was  regularly  regimented  in  the  same 
manner,  and  commanded  by  generals  of  division.  1 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  therefore  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
celerity  through  the  most  alarming  parts  of  it ; and,  by 
whipping  some  of  the  most  notorious  rebels,  he  developed 
all  their  dark  and  malignant  designs,  took  up  some  leaders, 
and  hunted  others  out  of  the  country,  by  which  he  broke 
the  back  of  the  organisation,  and  saved  that  great  and 
opulent  county  from  imminent  destruction. 

He  was  so  successful  in  discovering  the  most  latent 
views  and  secrets  of  the  conspirators,  partly  by  threats 
and  flagellation,  partly  by  pecuniary  means,  and  by 
pardoning  some  notorious  delinquents  with  whom  he 
compromised,  that  the  mass  of  them  really  believed  that 
he  was  endued  with  the  power  of  divination,  insomuch 
that,  wherever  he  w^ent,  the  multitude  prevented  his 
wishes,  and  were  emulous  in  making  discoveries,  in  sur- 
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rendering*  arms,  and  in  confessing  their  errors,  dreading 
lest  their  silence,  being  considered  as  contumely,  might 
provoke  his  vengeance.  A gentleman,  who  constantly 
attended  him  in  his  perambulations,  has  asserted  that  fear 
had  operated  so  strongly  upon  them  as  to  produce  the 
following  effect  wherever  he  went : — On  approaching  a 
Popish  chapel  round  which  a numerous  congregation 
were  assembled,  he  has  ordered  them  to  fall  on  their 
knees,  and  they  instantly  complied.  He  then  ordered  the 
sergeants  to  rise  and  come  forward,  and  they  instantly 
obeyed  ; then  the  captains,  the  majors,  and  the  committee- 
men successively ; and  they  yielded  obedience.  They 
surrendered  their  arms  in  every  parish  which  he  visited, 
as  soon  as  he  issued  his  mandate  for  that  purpose.  The 
dissaffected  were  very  active  and  successful  in  spreading 
reports  that  the  Orangemen  formed  plots  for  extirpating 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter, 
in  great  numbers,  deserted  their  houses  in  the  night,  and 
assembled  in  the  fields,  where  they  were  sworn  and 
organised  ; which,  and  to  influence  them  against  Protes- 
tants, were  the  sole  object  of  such  malignant  suggestions  ; 
and  yet  no  Orangemen  ever  existed  in  that  county.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  Cashel  published 
the  following  advertisement : — 

* Whereas  we  have  heard,  with  much  surprise  and  concern,  that 
several  persons  in  this  neighbourhood  have  lately  been  induced 
to  desert  their  habitations  at  night,  by  false  reports  of  being 
attacked  by  Orangemen,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Cashel,  having  met  this  day  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  origin  of  these  reports,  have,  after  the  most  minute  investi- 
gation, found  that  they  are  totally  destitute  of  foundation ; and 
we  do  hereby  offer  a reward  of  one  hundred  guineas  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  shall  discover  and  prosecute  to  conviction 
the  author  or  authors  of  such  fabrications ; and  do  also  promise 
| every  degree  of  protection  to  people  of  all  persuasions,  without 
( distinction. 

“ Signed,  at  the  request  of  the  meeting, 

“ Alex.  Don,  Colonel,  commanding  in  Cashel. 

“RicnD.  Pennefathek,  Captain,  Cashel  cavalry. 

4‘  Cashel,  September  1 4th,  1798.” 

On  the  12th  March,  1798,  at  a meeting  of  the  magis- 
trates and  gentry,  they  recommended  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  unite  in  preserving  peace  and  good 
p 2 
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order,  and  in  mutually  assisting  each  other ; and  an  oath 
was  produced,  and  several  Protestant  gentlemen  took  it, 
but  not  more  than  one  or  two  Roman  Catholics. 

On  that  day  it  was  proposed  to  proclaim  the  baronies 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond,  and  seven  magistrates 
were  for  it,  and  four  against  it ; but,  from  that  mistaken 
lenity  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  this  kingdom,  the  pro- 
posal was  withdrawn ; and  yet,  so  little  did  it  conciliate 
the  people,  that  the  outrages  committed  by  them  increased 
so  much,  that  the  whole  county  was  proclaimed  on  the 
22d  of  the  same  month,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  twenty- 
nine  magistrates,  assembled  at  Cashel. 

The  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the  boldness  and 
audacity  of  the  rebels  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  from 
the  following  fact,  stated  in  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  1798,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  page  22  : — 
“ That,  in  open  day,  eight  hundred  insurgents,  principally 
mounted,  invested  the  town  of  Cahir,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  held  possession  of  it  until  they  had  made 
a regular  search  through  every  house,  and  carried  off  in 
triumph  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  they  could  find.” 

We  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  informations 
to  show  him  the  state  of  that  county  : — Phineas  Hunt,  a 
young  lad,  the  son  of  Mr.  Hunt,  a Protestant  gentleman 
of  fortune,  of  Cappagh,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  was 
impelled  by  a system  of  terror  to  be  sworn,  and  to  join 
the  United  Irishmen,  in  the  month  of  February,  1798, 
having  been  assured  that  the  French  would  soon  land  and 
join  them,  and  that  all  those  of  their  party  would  be 
murdered ; but,  in  swearing  him,  they  committed  a gross 
^*rror,  for  the  oath  which  they  exhibited  to  him  contained 
an  obligation  to  murder  all  the  Protestants  in  the  king- 
dom ;*  which  he  acknowledged  afterwards,  by  informa- 
tion, dated  the  11th  of  April,  1798,  and  sworn  before  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  James  St.  Leger,  a magistrate  of  the 
county,  which  is  lodged  in  the  Crown  Office. 

Philip  Cahill  of  Kilduff,  in  said  county,  swore  an  infor- 

* When  the  oath  was  presented,  young  Hunt  started  and  said, 
“ Am  I to  murder  my  father,  and  mother,  and  all  my  family  ?”  on 
which  the  rebel  officers  seemed  much  confused,  and  said  it  was 
not  the  right  oath. 
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mation,  before  George  Bennett,  Esq.,  a magistrate  thereof, 
dated  18th  February,  1798,  that  he  was  at  Killea,  where 
upwards  of  one  hundred  persons  were  assembled,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  themselves  into  bodies,  and  chosing 
corporals  and  sergeants,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and 
swore  all  the  persons  then  present  to  join  the  French,  and 
assist  them  in  their  landing. 

Richard  Murphy  of  Killenaule,  swore  an  information, 
before  Oliver  Latham,  Esq.,  dated  the  22d  February, 
1798,  that,  being  in  the  house  of  Pierce  St.  John,  he  was 
addressed  by  William  Ryan,  who,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, offered  him  a watch,  if  he  would  take  the  De- 
fenders’ oath. 

Michael  Hogan  of  Newport,  swore,  before  William 
Anderson,  a magistrate,  on  12th  March,  1798,  that,  on 
the  first  of  said  month,  he  was  invited  by  Daniel  Ready 
into  his  house  to  drink,  and,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, he  offered  him  fifty  guineas  if  he  would  murder 
Robert  Lloyd  and  Francis  Quinn,  Esqrs. ; and  informed 
him  that,  in  the  course  of  a few  nights,  the  United  men 
would  put  Mr.  Waller  of  Castlewaller,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Foxhall,  to  death ; and  he  showed  him  the  plan  of 
a pike,  according  to  which  he  was  to  get  fifty  made  by  a 
blacksmith. 

Oliver  Brown  of  Boolaree,  swore  an  information, 
before  George  Bennett,  Esq.,  on  the  18th  April,  1798, 
that,  on  the  night  of  1st  March,  a number  of  people, 
about  four  hundred,  assembled  on  the  hill  of  Tullagh, 
where  they  formed  themselves  into  ranks  under  officers 
and  sergeants ; that  James  Kearv  and  Daniel  Colliston 
acted  as  officers,  and  that  the  said  party  marched  three 
abreast  into  the  village  of  Templetooky. 

John  Maher  of  Ballingarry,  swore,  before  William 
Despard,  Esq.,  on  the  8th  May,  1798,  that,  on  the  night 
of  the  29th  April,  Denis  Maher  of  Grashagh  gave  him 
a written  paper,  containing  a kind  of  catechism  or  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  swore  him  the  oath 
of  secrecy,  and  to  be  true  to  the  said  constitution  until 
they  met  again,  which,  he  told  him,  would  be  the  Sunday 
after,  at  Kilbechan  chapel ; and  informant  declared  that 
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he  took  said  oath  through  fear  of  the  said  Denis  Maher 
and  the  party  that  attended  him. 

We  shall  defer  discussing  at  present  the  policy  and 
the  good  effects  of  whipping  and  free  quarter,  but  the 
reader  may  form  some  judgment  of  it  from  the  following 
instance : — -Mr.  Otway  of  Castleotway,  near  Nenagh, 
had  undoubted  proof  that  the  people  in  his  populous 
parish  were  sworn,  organised,  and  well  supplied  with 
arms,  and  that  they  were  soon  to  rise  and  massacre  all 
the  loyal  subjects.  He  then  took  up  a fellow  well-known 
to  have  been  sworn,  and  threatened  to  whip  him,  unless 
he  disclosed  his  secrets  of  the  conspiracy  ; but  he  called 
God  to  witness  his  innocence,  and  offered  to  make  an 
affidavit  of  it  ; but  Mr.  Otway  ordered  him  to  receive 
twenty-five  lashes  in  the  presence  of  Sir  James  Duff ; but 
he  persisted  in  professing  his  ignorance  of  the  plot. 
Having  been  tied  up  next  day,  when  his  skin  was  tender 
from  the  preceding  whipping,  he  acknowledged  his  guilt, 
that  the  parish  was  organised,  and  the  people  were  well 
armed  with  pikes.  Soon  after  he  was  taken  down,  which 
convinced  the  conspirators  that  he  had  made  a full 
acknowledgment  of  what  he  knew.  They  then  instantly 
became  emulous  in  making  confessions  and  in  surrender- 
ing arms,  and,  in  the  space  of  a few  hours,  17,000  pikes 
were  given  up  ; and  Father  Kennedy,  the  parish  priest, 
voluntarily  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  sworn  by 
Father  Meara,  a priest,  who  had  sworn  many  others, 
though  he  had  been  previously  examined  by  Mr.  Otway, 
and  swore  that  he  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  conspi- 
racy. It  appears  also  that  Father  Meara,  parish  priest 
of  Nenagh,  had  sworn  many  priests  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  that  Father  O’Brien,  of  the  parish  of  Doone,  and  he, 
were  deeply  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  ; and  they  were 
both  sentenced  to  be  transported. 


APPENDIX, 


Having,  in  the  foregoing  “ Narrative,”  given  a brief  but 
accurate  detail  of  the  leading  features  and  most  prominent 
incidents  of  a rebellion  as  remarkable  for  the  horrible 
and  sanguinary  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  insurgents 
as  it  was  for  the  rapid  and  widely-spread  organisation 
which  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  Romish  population  of 
Ireland,  from  the  period  at  which  it  was  first  concocted  as 
an  insurrectionary  conspiracy,  until  its  explosion,  the 
author  now  feels  it  his  duty  to  fill  up,  by  way  of  “ Appen- 
dix,’’ any  hiatus  that  may  appear  necessary  to  complete 
his  history,  and  give  satisfaction  to  his  readers. 

It  need  not  be  repeated  here  the  restless  spirit  that  has 
ever  actuated  Popery  where  it  found  itself  governed  by 
the  liberal  and  salutary  laws  of  Protestant  states.  This 
spirit  first  engenders  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Papists,  and  draws  together  the  disaffected  of 
every  class,  under  the  plea  of  seeking  the  removal  of 
political  grievances,  when  the  primary  and  ostensible 
object  is,  religious  ascendancy.  Hence  political  -combi- 
nation, which  gradually  extends  itself,  until  government 
is  threatened  with  physical  force.  Then  comes  numeri- 
cal display,  which,  like  the  rolling  snow-ball,  increases  its 
magnitude  in  its  progression,  when  the  ultimate  result  of 
these  combinations  and  displays  is  open  rebellion.  This 
was  exactly  the  case  in  all  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
insurrection  of  1798,  and,  indeed,  of  every  Popish  out- 
break in  this  ill-fated  country  since  the  Reformation  ; and 
the  only  difference  in  the  after  consequences  will  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  infliction  of  penal  laws,  and  the 
abridgment  of  political  privileges,  were  not  the  awards 
of  the  disaffection  and  base  ingratitude  of  the  Irish 
Romanists.  When  the  author  here  alludes  to  the  inci- 
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dents  which  generally  precede  Popish  out-breaks,  he  feels 
it  necessary  to  state,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  incidents  is,  the  spirit  of  virulence  with  which 
Papists  persecute  and  vilify  those  staunch  loyal  Protes- 
tants who  will  not  lend  themselves  to  their  seditious 
machinations.  This  was  the  case,  to  an  alarming  extent, 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  which  we 
write,  as  will  be  best  gathered  from  the  following  brief 
outline  of  the  history  of 

THE  ORANGE  INSTITUTION. 

About  the  year  1793,  the  better  to  cover  their  own 
designs,  the  disaffected  Papists  circulated  reports  that  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  persecuted,  nay,  exterminated,  by  the  Protes- 
tants, in  the  fulfilment,  as  they  affirmed,  of  some  ancient 
prophecies.  Under  this  pretext,  and  while  they  were 
daily  and  hourly  making  aggressions  on  Protestant  life 
and  property — robbing  Protestants  of  their  fire-arms,  ajnd 
way -laying  and  cruelly  assaulting,  and,  in  many  instances, 
murdering  them,  when  returning  from  fairs  and  mar- 
kets— they  (the  Papists)  had  formed  themselves  into  clubs 
and  associations  under  the  false  and  absurd  name  of  De- 
fenders, when,  in  reality,  the  title  they  should  have  as- 
sumed was  that  of  Aggressors . Under  this  designation 
they  continued  their  depredations  with  impunity,  until  the 
Protestants,  goaded  to  desperation,  formed  themselves 
into  associations  for  self-defence,  which  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  Orange  Lodges.  Their  object  was  to  incul- 
cate and  spread  amongst  Protestants  a spirit  of  loyalty, 
which,  to  a certain  extent,  then  seemed  to  be  languishing 
and  declining,  and  to  induce  them  to  rally  round  the  altar 
and  the  throne,  at  that  period  in  imminent  danger. 

When  Protestants  thus  became  organised,  many  and 
serious  were  the  conflicts  which  took  place  between  the 
adverse  parties,  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  which 
wras  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Diamond,  in  the  county 
Armagh,  fought  in  the  month  of  September,  1795.  In 
that  month,  the  Popish  Defenders  assembled  in  arms  in 
the  day  time,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  fired  into  the 
houses  of  the  Protestants ; next  day  the  latter  assembled 
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in  arms  for  their  defence,  and  a constant  discharge  of 
musketry  was  kept  up  at  a distance,  but  no  lives  were 
lost.  The  Defenders,  having  increased  their  numbers, 
made  an  attack  on  the  Protestants  near  the  Diamond,  and 
were  heard  to  declare  that  they  would  not  suffer  a person 
of  that  persuasion  to  remain  in  the  country.  The  shouts 
and  firing  of  the  Defenders  alarmed  the  Protestants,  who 
assembled  from  all  quarters,  and  an  engagement  having 
ensued,  forty- eight  of  the  Defenders  were  killed  and  a 
great  number  wounded.  This  took  place  on  the  21st 
September,  in  the  above  year,  and  it  was  universally 
allowed  that  the  Popish  party  were  at  least  ten  to  one  in 
the  conflict.  This  was  certainly  a singular  interposition 
of  Providence  in  fulfilment  of  that  remarkable  promise 
to  His  people,  that  t(  one  shall  chase  a thousand,  and  two 
shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight/’ 

All  that  we  have  before  said  of  the  spirit  by  which  the 
Defenders  were  actuated  appeared  in  a most  desperate 
and  outrageous  manner  in  four  of  the  most  remote 
counties  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  year  1793 — in  Kerry 
and  Donegall,  in  Wexford  and  Limerick,  and  in  many  of 
the  intermediate  ones,  which  clearly  proves  that  their 
plans  were  not  Defensive  ; but,  to  return  to  the  Orange 
Institution,  which,  being  thus  instrumental  in  uniformly 
resisting  the  progress,  and  contributing  to  defeat  the  re- 
volutionary designs  of  confederated  traitors,  became,  of 
course,  objects  of  their  most  pointed  and  vindictive  resent- 
ment. Every  means  were  used  to  traduce  and  vilify 
them  ; the  nature  of  their  association  was  misrepresented, 
and  oaths  which  they  abhorred  were  fabricated,  and  im- 
posed upon  the  public,  as  the  obligations  of  Orangemen. 
But  with  equal  virulence,  and  from  the  same  motives, 
the  establishment  of  the  militia,  and  the  formation  of  the 
yeomanry,  were  opposed  by  the  Defenders. 

The  Orange  Institution  was  perfectly  a defensive  one, 
and  was  never  introduced  into  any  county  or  district 
until  the  same  had  been,  for  some  time,  disturbed  and 
desolated  by  the  Defenders  or  United  Irishmen. 

It  was  not  established  in  the  metropolis,  though  many 
years  threatened  with  open  rebellion,  till  January,  1798, 
and  many  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  considerable 
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talents  placed  themselves  at  its  head,  to  give  the  institu- 
tion a proper  direction,  and  to  silence  the  calumnious 
clamours  of  traitors  against  it.  From  the  year  1793,  to 
1797,  the  county  of  Monaghan  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
Defenders,  who,  in  the  latter  year,  became  terrific,  by  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  United  Irishmen.  In  the 
beginning  of  that  year,  the  loyal  subjects  of  that  county, 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  began  to  form  Orange  Clubs 
against  the  combination  of  rebels,  who  were  constantly 
committing  nocturnal  robbery  and  assassination ; but 
some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  county  opposed 
the  Institution. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  disaffected  disseminated  their 
doctrines  so  rapidly,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  many 
loyal  subjects  were  obliged  to  compromise  with  them  from 
motives  of  fear.  At  last  those  very  gentlemen  who  at 
first  opposed  the  Orange  Institution,  perceiving  that  their 
opposition  must  soon  terminate  in  a total  subversion  of 
social  order,  and  the  destruction  of  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties, encouraged,  with  infinitely  more  zeal  than  they 
had  before  resisted,  its  establishment,  which  struck  com- 
bined traitors  with  terror  and  dismay,  and  restored  energy 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  counties  of  Fermanagh, 
Donegall,  Derry,  and  Tyrone,  where  it  was  observed  the 
Orange  Institution  had  a peculiar  good  effect  in  detaching 
the  Presbyterians  from  the  illegal  confederacy  of  the 
United  Irishmen  and  Defenders. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  the  Orange  Association 
should  not  be  confounded,  as  it  has  often  invidiously  been, 
with  the  mutual  and  disgraceful  outrages  which  prevailed 
in  the  county  of  Armagh  many  years  preceeding,  between 
the  lowest  class  of  Presbyterians,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Peep-o’-day  Boys,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  as 
Defenders ; for  it  was  not  instituted  till  the  Defenders 
manifested  their  hostile  designs  against  Protestants  of 
every  description  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  it 
would  occupy  too  much  of  the  space  we  intend  devoting 
to  this  brief  history  of  this  truly  loyal  and  valuable 
institution,  by  detailing  the  thousands  of  instances  in 
which  they  proved  their  loyalty,  and  preserved  the  Consti- 
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tution.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  us,  on  the  same  grounds,  to 
detail  the  numerous  testimonials  awarded  their  loyalty  and 
bravery  from  high  places. 

These  first  attracted  the  notice  of  that  brave  and 
gallant  soldier,  the  late  Honourable  General  Knox, 
who  then  commanded  the  Northern  District.  He  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  with  the  late  Mr.  Verner 
of  Churchill,  County  Armagh,  father  of  the  gallant 
colonel  who  now  represents  that  county,  whose  family 
had  nobly  identified  themselves  with  the  Institution, 
and  whose  son,  the  late  lamented  James  Verner,  was,  for 
many  years,  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Orange 
Lodge  of  Ireland.  The  general  having  satisfied  himself 
of  the  objects  and  constitutional  principles  of  the  Associa- 
tion, recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  the  government, 
and  out  of  the  heretofore  despised  and  maligned  Orange 
Lodges  were  first  formed  those  brave  and  gallant  corps 
of  yeomanry,  who  afterwards  gained  for  themselves  the 
no  less  proud  than  true  appellation  of  “ The  Saviours  OF 
Ireland.”  In  1805,  in  1807,  and  1811,  the  Orangemen 
of  Ireland  received  the  marked  thanks  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. In  the  latter  year,  the  vote  was  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert,  then  Mr.  Peel,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  which  passed,  we  may  say, 
nem.  con .,  few  daring  to  open  their  lips  in  opposition.  This 
gained  for  him  the  honourable  appellation  of  “ Orange 
Peel,”  by  which  he  was  toasted  in  all  Conservative  assem- 
blies for  some  years.  But  alas  ! a change  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  his  political  dream  in  this  respect ; and  the 
false  step  he  made  in  1829,  and  his  time-serving  and  ex- 
pediency policy  since,  has  made  him  forget  his  best  friends, 
and  the  only  real  friends  of  Ireland.  We  should  here 
recur  to  a remarkable  fact  which  we  fear  had  some 
influence  on  Sir  Robert’s  policy.  In  the  year  1820,  some 
inexperienced  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland, 
having  taken  it  into  their  sapient  brains  to  believe  Mr. 
O’Connell's  boast  that  he  had  found  out  something  of  the 
secrets  of  the  Orangemen,  changed  the  system,  and  pro- 
hibited what  are  called  the  higher  orders.  Masters  of 
lodges  were  prevented  giving  any  degrees  but  the  Orange 
and  Purple,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  splendid  orders,  the 
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Royal  Arch,  the  Royal  Arch  Mark,  the  Scarlet,  the 
Blue,  the  Blue  and  Gold,  the  Black,  &c.,  which  were 
calculated  to  increase  the  numbers  and  cement  the  frater- 
nal ties  of  the  Institution.  Hence  thousands  of  members, 
having  the  elective  franchise,  retired  from  the  Associa- 
tion, and  there  sprung  up  a new  generation  of  Orangemen, 
many  of  whom  could  accommodate  their  consciences  to 
expediency  measures  in  politics,  and  latitudinarian  princi- 
ples in  religion.  Hence,  we  verily  believe,  it  was  the 
latter  class  that  enabled  Sir  Robert  to  carry  Emancipation. 
They  were  a new  race  of  Orangemen  that  had  grown  up 
under  the  system  of  1820.  Many  of  them  had  got  into 
Parliament.  George  Robert  Dawson  was  one  of  them  ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  Orangemen  of  Derry,  they  have  avoided 
the  disgrace  of  letting  him  represent  their  county  in  Par- 
liament since  shortly  after  his  tergiversation  in  1829. 
The  present  Lord  Lurgan  was  another,  et  hoc  genus  omine , 
who,  after  defending  the  Orangemen,  as  Mr.  Brownlow, 
in  1823  (the  time  of  the  rattle  and  bottle  affair),  in  a most 
brilliant  speech,  shortly  after  turned  round  and  went  “ the 
whole  hog”  for  Emancipation.  Had  such  men  received 
the  higher  orders  they  would  have  been  taught  another 
lesson,  and  the  Popish  horse,  filled  with  its  deadliest 
enemies,  would  never  have  crossed  the  portals  of  the  Pro- 
testant Constitution  of  Britain. 

What  a contrast  have  we  here  between  the  unfledged 
tyros  to  which  we  allude,  and  that  tried  Orangeman  of  the 
old  school,  the  late  lamented  Sir  Abraham  Bradly  King, 
who,  at  the  risk  of  fine  and  incarceration,  refused  to  flinch 
from  his  integrity  as  an  Orangeman.  He  was  examined 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  allude,  in  1823.  The  Orange  Institution  was 
charged  with  having  secret  oaths  pledging  them  to  the 
extermination  of  Roman  Catholics.  This  he  very  justly 
and  truly  denied,  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  But  the 
enemies  of  the  Institution,  not  satisfied  with  this  solemn 
declaration,  insisted  that  the  House  had  a right  to  make 
him  disclose  the  secret  signs  and  pass-words.  He  nobly 
resisted  the  right,  and  ultimately  triumphed  over  the 
inquisitorial  attempt.  He  was  indeed  of  the  old  school, 
which  we  hope  shortly  to  see  revived,  spreading,  and 
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giving  a wholesome  tone  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the 
empire. 

The  Orange  Institution  has  had,  from  time  to  time,  the 
great  and  good  of  the  land  at  its  head,  and  enrolled  amongst 
its  members.  The  present  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when 
Lord  Chandos  ; Lords  Kenyon,  Roden,  Enniskillen, 
(late  and  present  lords) ; O’Neill,  Aldboro’,  Bandon, 
Farnham,  (late  and  present  lords)  ; the  Archdalls,  the 
Coles,  the  Corrys,  with  thousands  of  others  of  like 
staunch  and  distinguished  principles,  with  that  fearless 
and  long-tried  champion,  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  have  not 
only  been  members,  but  have  officially , in  turns,  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  Institution. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  that  son  of  the  best  of  Kings 
and  of  fathers— himself  a monarch — we  mean  his  Ma- 
jesty of  Hanover.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  brethren. 
He  gloried  in  his  identification  with  the  Institution,  and 
felt  proud  of  his  position  as  its  head.  To  prove  this,  we 
have  only  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following,  which 
speaks  volumes  : — 

LETTER  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  HANOVER,  TO  THE  GRAND 
ORANGE  LODGE,  COUNTY  LONGFORD. 

“Berlin,  October  12th,  1835. 

“ Gentlemen, — Having  been  absent  from  home,  and  attending 
the  reviews  of  Kalisch  and  Toplitz,  it  was  only  on  my  return 
here  that  I received  the  address  voted  to  me  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Longford,  on  the  17th  September. 

“ I lose  therefore  no  time  in  returning  you  my  sincere  thanks, 
and  in  again  assuring  you  now,  in  writing,  of  that  which  I have 
publicly  stated  on  more  occasions  than  one— that,  in  accepting 
the  high  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Orangemen  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  I am  fully  determined  to  act  up  to  the  principles  of 
that  loyal  body — principles  in  which,  from  my  earliest  youth, 
my  venerable  and  ever-to-be -lamented  father,  George  the  Third, 
educated  me,  in  common  with  all  his  children,  and  in  which  I 
have  studiously  educated  my  son. 

“ That  I am  become  the  object  of  abuse  and  malevolence  of  the 
enemies  of  good  order  and  loyalty  I am  not  surprised  at,  and  am 
prepared  to  bear  with ; for,  as  I have  said,  I never  will  allow 
myself  to  retract  one  iota  of  our  principles,  or  to  give  way  to 
machinations  which  I know  have  no  other  object  but  to  subvert 
the  State,  and  overthrow  the  remains  of  that  beautiful  Consti- 
tution which  we  are  enjoying,  and  which  was  our  pride  and  the 
admiration  of  all  Europe.  I must  beg  to  call  the  serious 
attention  of  all  my  brother  Orangemen  to  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing all  transgressions  of  the  law  ; for  to  do  otherwise  -would  be 
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to  put  arms  in  our  enemies’  hands.  Remember,  we  are  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  not  to  infringe 
them.  You  may  rely  upon  it  that  I shall  be  again  on  my  post 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  whenever  Parliament  meets,  in  spite  of 
all  the  threats  and  menaces  held  out  by  the  adverse  party  to  in- 
timidate me.  The  Orangemen  may  rest  assured  I shall  be  true 
to  them,  and  to  those  principles  which  are  to  support  and  defend 
the  Church,  monarchy,  and  country. 

“ Ernest,  Grand  Master.” 

The  above  is  a proud  testimony  to  the  principles  of 
the  Orange  Institution,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Longford,  which  was  the  means  of 
eliciting  it.  But  what  ingratitude  have  the  members  of 
a body  enjoying  so  large  a portion  of  royal  favour  met 
with  from  the  very  men  they  were  instrumental  in  raising 
to  political  power  and  distinction.  Two  seperate  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  been  placed  on  the  statute-book  to  crush 
the  Institution.  One,  under  pretence  that  Orange  pro- 
cessions were  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics.  If  they  are 
so,  in  reality,  then  must  Romanists  be  as  disloyal  in  their 
principles  as  those  rebels  of  their  communion  whose 
discomfiture  these  processions  commemorate.  They 
must  approve  of  the  rebellion  of  their  ancestors,  else  these 
processions  could  not  be  offensive.  But  we  believe,  as 
Popery  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  and  that  faith 
must  not  be  kept  with  heretics,  the  loyalty  of  any  genera- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics  is  the  same,  when  subjects  of  a 
Protestant  state.  And  we  cannot  avoid  here  noticing 
an  anomaly  as  strange  as  it  is  paradoxical.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  the  Volunteer  Corps  of  Dublin,  and  indeed 
of  all  Ireland,  were  in  the  habit  of  firing  feu  de  joi  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  corps  w'ere 
formed  indiscriminately  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, and  it  is  well  known  that  the  former  joined  heartily 
in  the  celebration— at  least,  to  all  outward  appearance. 
What  can  have  caused  the  change  ? Is  that  which  was 
deemed  an  act  of  loyalty  in  1782,  now  become  an  offence  ? 
Away  with  such  stuff!  It  is  not  many  years  since  Mr. 
O’Connell,  when  trying  to  cajole , not  to  conciliate,  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland,  drank  “ The  Glorious  Memory,’’ 
and  that  in  a goblet  of  water  from  the  river  Boyne.  Why 
did  not  that  act  give  as  much  offence  to  his  Popish 
brethren  as  Orange  processions.  If  he  were  sincere,  they 
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both  had  the  same  meaning — to  commemorate  an  event 
which  conferred  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
on  these  realms — but  it  was  the  loyalty — the  stern  loyalty 
of  Orangemen  that  was  offensive,  and  not  their  processions. 

The  other  Act  to  which  we  allude,  was  that  for  the 
suppression  of  secret  societies,  which  was  passed  by  a 
Whig- Radical  Ministry,  if  possible,  to  insult  Orange- 
men. The  Institution  is  not  a secret  society,  and  the  Act 
happily  failed  in  suppressing  it.  There  is  one  thing 
which  must  ever  prevent  it  becoming  or  being  looked  on 
as  such,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  the  Orange  Association 
to  state  here.  Their  books  are  ever  open  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  legal  authorities  ; and,  in  the  book  of 
regulations,  there  is  a note  appended  to  anything  that 
might  be  construed  as  a secret  declaration,  stating  that 
the  person  who  makes  it  can  disclose  anything  communi- 
cated to  him,  if  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  Institution.  Hence,  no  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
suppression  of  secret  societies  can  ever  affect  the  Orange 
Association.  At  the  request  of  their  liege  Sovereign, 
William  the  Fourth,  the  Institution  voluntarily  dissolved 
itself.  They  scorned  to  take  advantage  of  what  might 
be  thought  a subterfuge.  But  they  are  long  since,  at 
least  by  his  death,  exonerated  from  any  pledge  they  might 
have  given  ; and,  we  trust,  as  disaffection  is  now  spread- 
ing itself  over  the  land,  the  Association  will  resume  its 
original  and  legitimate  position. 

But  Papists,  and  those  of  Infidel  principles  who  can, 
without  scruple,  join  their  seditious  associations,  will 
ever  find  pretexts  to  misrepresent  the  acts,  and  find  fault 
with  the  principles,  of  loyal  Protestants.  VPhat  justifi- 
cations have  they  not  put  forth,  from  time  to  time,  to 
palliate  their  conspiracies  and  most  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions of  Protestants.  All  history  testifies  that  Roman- 
ists have  never  hesitated  to  commit  individual  or  general 
massacre,  when  they  conceived  it  promoted  their  unceas- 
ing struggles  for  political  or  ecclesiastical  domination. 
In  proof  of  this  allegation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  adduce 
the  various  schemes  for  the  assassination  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ; the  burnings  and  beheadings  under  ‘‘  bloody  Mary 
the  gunpowder  plot,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First ; the 
Q2 
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massacre  of  1641  in  this  country  ; the  repeated  attempts 
to  assassinate  King  William  ; the  hellish  scenes  of  1798; 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  France,  for  which  the 
Pope  returned  thanks  ; the  assassination  of  Henri  Fourth 
in  the  same  kingdom ; the  cruelties  of  the  dragoonades, 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth ; the  massacres  of  the  Nether- 
lands ; the  assassination  of  William  the  Great,  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  the  same;  the  massacre  of  the  Albigenses 
and  Vaudois;  the  Sicilian  Vespers  and  Inquisition  in 
Italy ; the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  East 
Indies  ; the  frequent  murders  and  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion of  unoffending  Protestant  ministers  for  some  years 
past,  and  at  the  present  moment,  in  this  country  ! All, 
all  these  are  acts  of  the  tyrannical,  intolerant,  and  blood- 
thirsty Church  of  Rome.  Will  any  man  dare  affirm  that 
a Church  which  could  perpetrate  such  cruelties  is  the 
Church  of  Christ  ? — of  Him  who  came  to  preach  peace 
and  good  will  towards  all  men.  It  may  be  said  by  the 
adversary  that  blood  has  been  shed  by  the  Protestants — 
we  admit  it ; but  it  has  been  on  a very  limited  scale,  and 
in  justifiable  self-defence.  Never  have  they  originated 
cold-blooded  massacres  of  unsuspecting  thousands — never 
have  they  reduced  cruelty  to  a regular  and  established 
science — never  have  they  instituted  Inquisitions  for  the 
purpose  of  torture  ! What  high-minded  individual  will 
not  give  this  pestilent,  tyrannical,  apostate  Church,  his 
most  strenuous  opposition.  Orangemen,  while  they  are 
bound  not  to  persecute  individuals  of  that  communion, 
must  ever  oppose  themselves  to  the  aggressive  political 
power  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  war  with  its 
intolerance. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  would  ex- 
hort the  Orangemen  to  persevere,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  no  matter  what  changes  may  take  place  in  minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  or  in  the  councils  of  her  Majesty. 
Let  their  attachment  to  the  altar  and  the  throne  be  as 
pure  and  as  fervent  as  ever.  Let  them  remember  that, 
when  they  were  initiated  into  the  Orange  Order,  the  Word 
of  God  was  in  their  hand,  voluntarily  taken  by  them  as 
their  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  that  the  prayer  which 
issued  from  the  lips  of  their  master  was,  “ that  it  might 
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will  enable  them  fully  to  appreciate  the  hand  which  has 
hitherto  directed  them,  and  using  the  means  which  God 
has  laid  down  for  their  governance,  they  shall  be  enabled 
to  “ go  on  and  prosper.”  Their  great  master  shall  continue 
to  cement  a union  which  was  begotten  by  himself,  and 
carried  into  effect  under  his  own  direct  auspices  and 
blessing.  In  fine,  in  a political  point  of  view,  the 
Orangemen  of  the  present  day  may  make  it  a proud 
boast  and  valuable  testimony  to  the  unshaken  loyalty  of 
their  predecessors  that,  in  the  summer  of  1798,  General 
Knox,  whose  name  we  have  mentioned  above,  assured 
Government  that  “ the  institution  of  Orange  Lodges  was 
of  infinite  use,  and  that  he  would  rest  the  safety  of  the 
North  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Orangemen  who  were  en- 
rolled in  the  yeomanry  corps.’  * 

* When  we  said  above  that  Romanists,  after  the  Revolution, 
joined  in  the  celebration  of  that  glorious  event,  as  instanced 
by  the  acts  of  the  mixed  corps  of  Volunteers  of  1782-3,  we 
should  also  have  stated  that,  in  Enniskillen,  the  brave  men  of 
which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  glorious  victory  of  the 
Boyne,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  Romanists  and 
Protestants,  to  assemble  in  the  Diamond  of  that  town,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  that  victory,  fire  a feu  de  joi , and  dine  together  in 
the  Town-hall,  when  The  Glorious  Memory”  was  given,  and 
drunk  with  enthusiasm,  by  Papists  and  Protestants  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  same  was  the  case  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Ulster,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the  country  towns  of  Ireland. 
But,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  Romanists  were  then  from 
under  the  thraldom  which  binds  them  at  the  present  day,  to  wit 
— reckless  political  agitators,  who  turn  religion  into  faction,  and 
domineering  priests,  who  lead  the  superstitious  and  giddy  mul- 
titude to  do  evil,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that  the  ascendancy 
of  Popery  may  be  effected.  But  why  should  we  take  such 
trouble  in  convincing  our  readers  of  the  accommodating  spirit  of 
Popery  when  her  primary  object  of  ascendancy  is  in  view,  when 
we  remember  that  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  1824,  declared,  at  the 
Catholic  Association,  that,  “ being  a member  of  the  Lawyers’ 
Corps  of  Yeomanry  in  1798-9,  and  the  rear  rank  man  of  the 
late  Counsellor  Deering,  he  had  the  honour  of  joining  in  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  the  Boyne, 
when  that  gallant  corps  fired  three  vollies  in  honour  of  the  day, 
round  the  statue  of  William  in  College  Green.”  We  vouch  for 
the  declaration , but  not  for  its  truth,  nor  for  the  sincerity  of  the 
speaker  in  this  his  assertion  of  loyally  ; but  he  had  an  object  in 
view,  which  every  loyal  Protestant,  we  trust,  of  the  present  day, 
well  understands. 
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It  nr* ay  be  asserted,  that  we  have,  throughout  this  work, 
been  too  severe  in  our  expressions  of  censure  upon  the 
Church  of  Rome ; but  we  now  assert  that  there  is  not  in 
the  foregoing  pages  one  iota  brought  forward  that  has 
not  been  substantiated  fully.  We  may  here  be  permitted 
to  give  a few  extracts  from  the  confessions  of  Roman 
Catholics  themselves.  In  confirmation  of  these  facts  to 
which  we  refer,  we  shall  here  introduce  the  testimony  of 
James  Beaghan,  who  was  executed  on  Vinegar  Hill,  on 
Saturday  the  24th  August,  1799  ; taken  before  Christian 
Wilson,  Esq.,  high  sheriff  of  the  County  Wexford,  and 
J.  H.  Lyster,  Esq.,  one  of  the  county  magistrates. 

The  day  but  one  before  his  execution,  two  Popish 
priests  went  to  visit  him,  and  upon  their  entering  the 
cell,  he  exclaimed,  “ Begone  from  me,  you  accursed, 
who  have  been  the  cause  of  my  eternal  damnation  ; for 
were  it  not  for  you,  I never  would  have  been  guilty  of 
murder.”  Having  so  said,  he  turned  from  them,  and 
requested  that  they  might  be  put  out ; and  in  some  time 
after  he  requested  that  Captain  Boyd  might  be  sent  for, 
to  whom  he  made  the  following  confession  : — 

“ I,  James  Beaghan,  acknowledge  and  confess,  that  I am  guilty 
of  the  crime  for  which  I am  to  suffer,  but  that  I did  not  commit 
it  from  ill-will  to  the  people  that  were  murdered,  but  from  the 
order  of  Luke  Byrne  (who  was  a priest,  and  a commander  in  the 
rebel  army).  I could  not  disobey  him — no  person  dare  disobey 
the  orders  of  the  commanders.  I am  sure  that  any  man  in  com- 
mand could  save  the  lives  of  the  Protestants.  Before  the  re- 
bellion, I never  heard  there  was  any  hatred  existing  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  They  always  lived  peaceably 
together.  I always  found  the  Protestants  better  masters,  and 
more  indulgent  landlords,  than  my  own  religion.  During  the 
rebellion,  I never  saw  any  one  interfere  to  prevent  murder,  but 
one  Byrne,  who  saved  a man.  I think  all  that  were  present  were 
as  guilty  as  those  that  perpetrated  the  murders.  It  was  thinking 
that  we  were  all  equally  guilty  that  prevented  me  from  flying  the 
country. 

The  women  were  numerous,  and  as  bad  as  the  men.  The 
rebels  treated  their  prisoners  with  great  severity — very  different 
from  the  way  that  I have  been  treated  in  gaol,  They  thought  it 
no  more  sin  to  kill  a Protestant  than  a dog.  Had  it  not  been 
that  they  were  soon  quashed,  they  would  have  fought  with  each 
other  for  the  property  of  the  Protestants.  They  were  beginning  to 
do  so  before  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill.  Ever  since  the  rebellion, 

I never  heard  one  of  the  rebels  express  the  least  sorrow  for  what 
was  done;  on  the  contrary,  I have  heard  them  say,  that  they 
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were  sorry  that,  while  they  had  the  power,  they  did  not  kill  more, 
and  that  there  were  not  half  enough  killed.  I know  that  the 
rebels  were  determined  to  rise  if  the  French  should  come,  and 
I believe  they  did  not  give  up  half  their  arms.  There  are  guns, 
bayonets,  and  pikes  hid  in  the  country. 

“ Now,  gentlemen,  remember  what  I tell  you,  if  you  and  the 
Protestants  are  ever  in  the  power  of  the  Catholics  again,  as  they 
are  now  in  yours,  they  will  not  leave  one  of  you  alive ; you  will 
all  go  smack  smooth.  Even  those  who  campaigned  with  them, 
if  things  had  gone  wrell  with  them,  would  in  the  end  have  been 
killed.  I have  heard  them  say  so  many  times. 

His 

“ James  m Beaghan.” 
mark. 

Having  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  Captain  Boyd 
brought  him  aside  and  read  his  confession,  and  asked  him 
if  it  was  correctly  taken  down — to  which  he  answered  in 
the  affirmative ; but,  as  the  executioner  was  about  to  turn 
him  off,  he  called  out  saying,  “stop,”  and  lifting  up  his 
cap,  said,  with  a very  loud  voice — “ Captain  Boyd,  you 
have  taken  down  my  confession  perfectly  correct ; if  it 
was  not  for  the  Priests,  I never  would  have  been  guilty 
of  murder,  nor  have  dragged  five  unfortunate  persons  out 
of  the  windmill  to  be  murdered.”  After  such  a con- 
fession as  the  above,  we  think  we  need  offer  no  further 
apology  for  our  opinions  of  Romanism  than  that  already 
given.  The  tender  mercies  of  Popery  are  cruel,  and  her 
path  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  traced  in  blood. 
The  late  George  Taylor,  in  his  narrative,  has  given 
ample  and  circumstantial  details  of  the  W exford  massacres ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  individual,  from 
his  own  observation,  to  narrate  the  one-tenth  of  the 
cruelties  and  persecutions  perpetrated  on  Protestants  in 
that  town  and  neighbourhood  alone,  within  the  three 
weeks  that  it  was  in  possession  of  the  rebels. 

While  we  write,  a gentleman  whose  grandfather  was 
one  of  the  suffering  loyalists  of  Wexford  has  related  to 
us  the  following  incidents  : — 

Mr.  Hugh  M‘ Donald,  an  eminent  architect,  who  had 
planned  the  erection  of  barriers  and  the  fortification  of 
the  town,  by  which  it  could  have  been  defended  but  for 
the  defection  of  Keough,  having  invited  George  Taylor 
and  some  other  fellow-prisoners  to  dine  with  him  in  his 
cell  on  the  day  of  the  massacre,  had  provided  for  his 
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guests  a leg  of  pork  and  peas-pudding.  They  had  but 
one  knife  and  fork  ; the  dinner  wa9  laid  on  the  floor  as 
there  was  no  table.  There  were  eight  present,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  having  been  requested  to  ask  a blessing,  made  his 
grace  a long  prayer — which  was  very  proper  and  natural 
under  the  circumstances.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr. 
McDonald  commenced  to  help  his  guests,  and  just  as  he 
had  stuck  his  knife  and  fork  in  the  leg  of  pork,  the  cell 
door  was  forced  open,  a rebel  officer  and  guard  entered, 
and  ordered  the  inmates  out  u to  trial and,  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  after,  the  blood  of  six  of  these  unsuspecting 
victims  saturated  the  bridge.  Mr.  Taylor  was  miraculously 
saved,  and  Mr.  M‘ Donald’s  life  was  only  spared  from 
the  conviction  that  he  might  be  useful  to  the  rebel  army 
as  an  experienced  engineer.  The  rebel  leaders,  aware 
of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  press,  took  care  to 
make  good  use  of  it.  During  their  occupation  of  Wex- 
ford, they  placed  an  officer’s  guard  on  the  printing  office 
of  Messrs.  Christopher  and  William  Taylor,  proprietors 
of  the  late  Wexford  Herald . These  gentlemen  were 
both  loyalists,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  shared  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  slaughtered  on  the  bridge, 
but  for  the  utility  of  their  craft . They  had  been  the 
printers  of  all  the  proclamations  of  the  King’s  army 
issued  in  Wexford,  before  the  occupation  of  the  town  by 
the  rebels,  and  had  a flag  out  of  their  window,  whereon 
was  emblazoned,  “ Printers  to  the  Royal  Army.”  But 
the  moment  Governor  Keough,  the  rebel  chief,  took  the 
command,  it  was  replaced  by  a green  flag,  whereon  was 
displayed,  in  letters  of  gold,  “ Printers  to  the  United 
Army.”  This  incident  gave  rise  to  much  merriment  at 
the  expense  of  this  respectable  family,  and,  until  this  day, 
is  a subject  of  laughter  amongst  themselves,  as,  when  one 
of  the  contending  parties  succeeded,  they  always  had  a 
flag  displaying  who  were  their  printers. 

The  defection  of  Keough  was  rather  remarkable.  On 
the  day  the  army  and  yeomanry  evacuated  the  town,  he 
had  the  command  of  the  principal  barrier,  and  had  asso- 
ciated with  him  some  fifty  loyalists,  whom  he  advised  to 
go  home,  as  they  could  not  resist  the  overwhelming  force 
that  was  marching  on  the  town.  Mr.  M‘Donald,  men- 
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tioned  above,  remonstrated  with  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
convince  him  that,  from  the  nature  and  strength  of  their 
position,  they  could  keep  that  pass  until  succour  would 
arrive ; on  which  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wept 
like  a child,  and  said  to  Mr.  M‘Donald,  “ Hugh,  Hugh, 
my  wife  and  children.”  Mr.  M‘ Donald  then  said  to  his 
fellow-loyalists — “ Gentlemen,  it  is  evident  we  are  9old 
when  each  man  repaired  to  his  home,  or  to  shift  for  him- 
self as  well  as  he  could.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
We  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  M‘Donald.  “ After 
this  conversation  with  Keough,”  said  he,  “ I went  to  my 
lodgings,  and  in  two  hours  after,  the  said  Keough  passed 
my  window,  mounted  and  dressed  in  green  uniform,  with 
his  sword  drawn,  at  the  head  of  10,000  rebels,  armed 
with  pikes  and  muskets,  in  regular  military  array.” 

The  following  affidavit  of  Corporal  Sheppard  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Artillery,  we  think  of  importance,  and  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers  : — 

“ The  examination  of  Corporal  Sheppard  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Artillery,  who,  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists, 
maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  he,  this  examinant,  when  on  his 
march  with  a detachment  of  Militia  of  the  Meath  Regiment, 
from  Duncannon  Fort  to  the  town  of  Wexford,  was  taken  prisoner 
on  the  3 >th  May  last,  and  at  a place  called  the  mountain  of 
Forth,  within  three  miles  of  Wexford  aforesaid,  together  with 
two  howitzers,  and  nine  privates  belonging  to  the  said  Royal 
Irish  Artillery,  by  a numerous  body  of  rebels  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  said  mountain.  Examinant  saith  that,  as  soon  as 
the  said  rebels  had  made  him  and  his  comrades  prisoners,  they 
were  going  to  put  them  to  death ; but  that,  previous  to  their 
doing  so,  one  of  the  said  rebels  asked  them  what  religion  they 
were  of,  and  that  a private  of  the  said  Royal  Irish  Artillery, 
whose  name  is  Patrick  Dungannon,  replied,  that  they  were  all 
Roman  Catholics,  though  examinant  saith,  that  he  and  five  more 
of  his  comrades  were  Protestants.  Examinant  saith,  that  he  and 
his  said  comrades  were  conducted  as  prisoners  to  Wexford,  on 
the  said  30th  May,  and  put  into  prison,  but  that  he  and  his  com- 
rades were  committed  to  different  apartments.  Examinant 
saith,  that  while  a prisoner  at  Wexford,  he  was  taken  out  into 
a small  square  in  the  gaol  to  be  shot,  and  that,  on  being  placed 
against  the  wall  in  said  square,  they,  the  said  rebels,  burned 
priming  four  times  at  examinant  with  a musket,  on  which  Father 
John  Murphy,  who  had  entered  the  said  gaol,  cried  out  aloud 
that  he,  the  examinant,  had  longer  days  to  live ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  said  priest  said,  “ Let  the  heathen  go  back  to 
prison,  and  be  damned.  ” Examinant  saith,  that  while  he  and  his 
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comrades  were  in  prison,  the  rebel  guards  who  were  placed  over 
them,  frequently  attempted  to  break  open  the  door  of  the  place 
where  they  were  confined,  with  an  intent,  as  the  said  rebel  guards 
declared,  to  murder  examinant  and  his  comrades,  having  often 
declared  that  they  would  not  stand  as  guards  over  heretics,  and 
that  the  officers  of  the  said  rebels,  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
prevented  the  said  rebels  from  putting  them  to  death.  Exami- 
nant saith,  that  during  ten  days  that  he  and  his  comrades  were 
confined  in  Wexford,  they  received  no  other  food  but  potatoes 
and  water,  and  of  which  they  got  but  one  meal  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Examinant  saith,  that  during  his  confinement,  the  said 
rebels  took  out  many  prisoners  to  execute  them  ; and  examinant 
verily  believes  they  were  put  to  death,  as  the  said  prisoners 
never  returned  to  the  prison ; and  he  was  informed  that  they 
had  been  shot,  or  put  to  death  with  pikes  in  the  bull-ring,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  town.  He  also  saith,  that  he  and  his  com- 
rades were  asked  to  serve  in  the  rebel  army,  by  one  Captain 
Dixon,  and  by  one  Roche,  the  brother-in-law  of  said  Dixon,  who 
wTore  two  epaulettes,  and  passed  for  a rebel  general,  and  that 
said  Dixon  and  Roche  promised  examinant  and  his  comrades 
commissions  in  the  rebel  army,  and  estates  in  some  time,  if  they 
would  serve  in  said  army.  Examinant  saith,  that  he  and  his 
comrades,  well  knowing  that  they  had  no  other  way  of  making 
their  escape  from  Wexford,  complied  with  the  desire  of  the  said 
Dixon  and  Roche.  He  also  says,  that  he  and  three  of  his  com- 
rades were  conducted  by  the  said  rebel  general,  Roche,  to  the 
rebel  camp  at  Gorey,  near  the  town  of  Gorey,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  on  or  about  the  11th  day  of  June  last,  where  exami- 
nant found  three  of  his  said  comrades  before  him  in  said  camp, 
and  some  soldiers  of  the  Meath  and  Antrim  Regiments,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners.  Examinant  saith,  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  that  the  said  rebels  marched  from  said  camp  to  attack 
the  town  of  Arklow,  one  Murphy,  a priest,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Arklow  that  day,  mounted  on  a car  and  preached  a 
sermon  of  exhortation  to  the  said  rebels,  in  which  the  said  Mur- 
phy assured  the  said  rebels  that  they  were  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  God ; that  the  more  of  the  heathens  they  would  kill,  the 
sooner  they  would  go  to  heaven ; and  that  if  any  of  them  died 
in  battle,  they  wouFd  be  sure  of  immediate  salvation ; that  said 
Murphy  took  some  bullets  out  of  his  pockets,  showed  them  to 
the  rebels,  and  assured  them,  that  they  had  hit  him  at  the  battle 
of  Gorey,  in  different  parts  of  his  body  and  limbs,  and  that  they 
could  not  do  him  any  injury.  That  said  Murphy,  said  further  in 
said  sermon,  that  he  w'ould  take  the  gravel  of  the  road  and 
throw  it  at  the  heretics,  and  that  he  could  kill  them  with  it. 
Examinant  saith,  that  another  priest  of  the  name  of  Dixon  de- 
clared to  the  rebel  general,  Roche,  that  they  w'ould  take  the 
town  of  Arklow  in  half  an  hour ; that  then  they  would  be 
joined  by  twenty  thousand  men ; that  they  would  proceed  to 
Wicklow,  and  thence  to  Dublin.  Examinant  saith,  that  said 
rebels,  wherever  they  marched,  put  to  death  such  Protestants  as 
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fell  into  their  hands,  saying  often  on  such  occasions  that  the 
kingdom  was  their  own,  and  that  there  should  be  but  one  reli- 
gion. Examinant  saith,  that  said  rebels  on  their  arrival  at 
Gorey  aforesaid,  after  the  battle  of  Arklow,  put  many  Protes- 
tants to  death,  though  they  had  served  with  the  said  rebels  in 
said  battle ; and  that,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  executing 
one  Walker,  a blacksmith,  some  of  said  rebels  pleaded  in  his 
favour,  having  said  that  he  had  made  many  pikes,  and  fought 
well  with  them ; but  Father  John  Murphy  said,  that  if  there  was 
but  one  drop  of  Protestant  blood  in  a family,  they  ought  to  put 
that  family  to  death,  and  that  said  Walker  was  accordingly  put 
to  death.  Examinant  saith,  he  repaired  with  the  said  rebels 
from  Gorey,  to  a place,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  called 
Limbrick,  from  thence  to  Tinnehely,  and  from  thence  to  Carnew, 
and  from  thence  to  Vinegar  Hill,  and  that  said  rebels,  in  their 
march  from  Gorey  to  Vinegar  Hill,  killed  all  the  Protestants 
they  could  get  into  their  custody.  Informant  saith,  that  he  and 
his  comrades  made  their  escape  at  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill. 

“ Sworn  before  me,  this  7th  day  of  September,  1798, 

“ Thomas  Fleming,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.” 

As  we  have  given  a brief  history  of  the  Orange  Insti- 
tution, and  of  the  seditious  societies  to  whose  principles 
it  lias  ever  been  ultimately  successfully  opposed,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  here  to  notice  that  exterminating 
and  truly  exclusive  and  secret  society — the  Ribbon  Asso- 
ciation. When  other  disloyal  combinations  had  so  far 
brought  themselves  under  the  notice  of  the  legal  authorities 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  change  their  names, 
and  the  mode  of  their  operations,  a seditious  society  sprung 
up  denominated  the  Ribbon  Association.  They  were 
more  cautious  and  secret  in  their  movements  than  the 
White  Boys,  the  Defenders,  the  United  Irishmen,  or  any 
other  secret  society  that  had  gone  before  them.  The 
system  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  de- 
predations of  the  members  in  those  localities  where  they 
thought  they  could  perpetrate  them  with  impunity,  gave 
token  of  a deep-laid,  sanguinary,  and  widely-spread  con- 
spiracy. Protestants  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  began 
to  feel  and  suffer  severely  from  its  baneful  effects.  It 
taught  exclusive  dealing,  and  put  it  into  practical  opera- 
tion to  an  incalculable  extent,  before  Protestants  could  be 
aware  of  it,  or  counteract  its  progress.  Popish  publicans 
and  small  shop-keepers  became  suddenly  wealthy  by 
lending  themselves  to  it,  and  becoming  members.  But 
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its  ostensible  object  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  destruction  of  our  Protestant  Constitution 
and  monarchy,  and  the  extermination  of  Protestants. 
After  the  peace  of  1815,  vast  numbers  of  the  discharged 
Popish  soldiers  of  the  army  joined  its  ranks,  and  taught 
its  members  military  discipline.  But,  in  1822,  the  system 
received  its  first  severe  check.  In  that  year,  the  aggres- 
sion on  Protestant  life  and  property  became  most  fearful ; 
and,  although  famine  raged  with  destructive  and  appalling 
violence  throughout  the  whole  of  the  south-western  and 
western  districts  of  the  country,  carrying  off  thousands  of 
the  Romish  inhabitants  ; and  although  vast  sums  were 
contributed  by  the  humane  and  religious  Protestants  of 
England  to  alleviate  their  distress,  yet  this  infamous  society 
continued  to  spread,  until,  at  length,  the  government, 
hitherto  seemingly  blind  to  its  existence,  although  the 
depredations  of  the  members  continued  to  swell  every 
calendar  in  Ireland  at  each  Assizes,  thought  it  high  time 
to  interpose  its  authority,  and  assert  the  majesty  of  the 
laws.  To  this  end  they  became  more  vigilant,  and  nar- 
rowly watched  the  secret  operations  of  the  society,  whefi 
the  result  was,  that  a vast  number  of  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  surprised  in  full  conclave  in 
the  city  of  Armagh,  in  the  above  year,  and,  with  all  their 
secret  papers,  were  captured,  and  successfully  prosecuted 
and  convicted  by  the  present  Lord  Plunket,  then  Attorney- 
General.  This,  for  a time,  seemed  to  give  a death-blow 
to  the  society ; but  as  the  snake  was  only  scotched,  it 
commenced  again  to  put  forth  its  venom  ; and,  although 
denounced,  by  the  way,  by  Mr.  O’Connell  and  the  priests, 
yet  it  still  continues  to  afflict  the  land,  and  is  in  full 
operation,  as  may  be  learnt  from  the  late  convictions  of 
several  of  its  members  in  Tyrone,  Cavan,  Longford, 
Monaghan,  &c.,  &c. 

So  great  is  the  veneration  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  this  country  bear  for  their  priests,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  govern  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  a fearless  and 
straightforward  vindication  of  the  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  late 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  sole  command  of  the  insurgents 
was  vested  in  their  clergy ; for  we  find  no  less  than 
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seventeen  of  them  publicly  identifying  themselves  as 
leaders  ; and  although  a great  number  of  them  kept  behind 
the  scenes,  yet  their  advice  was  ever  ready,  through  the 
medium  of  the  confession-box— or  some  other  ecclesias- 
tical channel. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  some  Protestants  had  the  com- 
mand, as  well  as  the  priests.  To  this  we  reply,  that  there 
never  was  a Protestant  connected  with  the  rebellion  of 
1798  who  was  allowed  to  use  his  own  discretion  in  the 
matter ; and  though  Bagnal  Harvey  was  said  to  possess 
the  entire  command  of  the  county  Wexford  rebels,  we 
find  him  writing  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Glasscott, 
who  had  written  to  him  for  a protection  : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — I received  your  letter,  but  what  to  do  for  you 
I know  not.  I from  my  heart  wish  to  protect  all  property ; I 
can  scarcely  protect  myself,  and  indeed  my  situation  is  much  to 
be  pitied  and  distressing  to  myself.  I took  my  present  situation 
in  hopes  of  doing  good,  and  preventing  mischief : my  trust  is  in 
Providence.  I acted  always  an  honest,  disinterested  part,  and, 
had  the  advice  I gave  some  time  since  been  taken,  the  present 
mischief  could  never  have  arisen.  If  I can  retire  to  a private 
station  again,  I will  immediately.  Mr.  • Tottenham’s  refusing  to 
speak  to  the  gentleman  I sent  into  Ross,  who  was  madly  shot  by 
the  soldiers,  was  very  unfortunate ; it  has  set  the  people  mad  with 
rage,  and  there  is  no  restraining  them.  The  person  I sent  in  had 
private  instructions  to  propose  a reconciliation ; but  God  knows 
where  this  business  will  end ; but  end  how  it  may,  the  good  men 
of  both  parties  will  be  inevitably  ruined. 

“ I am  with  respect, 

“ Dear  Sir, 

“ Yours,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

“ B.  B.  HARVEY. 

“ Slieve-quilter,  June  9th,  1798.” 

At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  we  find  that  Harvey 
was  in  the  greatest  distress  of  mind,  and  could  not  avoid 
showing  his  dislike  to  the  inhumanity  of  the  priests, 
which  they,  however,  soon  resented,  by  collecting  their 
different  flocks,  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  impropriety 
of  having  a heretic  for  their  commander  ; which  so  pre- 
judiced them  against  him,  that  he  was  now  in  a critical 
situation.  He  was  soon,  however,  deposed  from  his 
generalship,  and  Priest  Roche  of  Poulpearsey  elected 
commander-in-chief  in  his  stead. 
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Oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  United  Army  in  the  most  public  and 
solemn  manner. 

TEST  OATH. 

“I,  A.  B.,  do  voluntarily  declare,  that  I will  persevere  in 
endeavouring  to  form  a brotherhood  of  affection  among  Irishmen 
of  every  religious  persuasion ; and  that  I will  also  persevere  in 
my  endeavours  to  obtain  an  equal,  full,  and  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  all  the  people  of  Ireland.  I do  further  declare,  that 
neither  hopes,  fears,  rewards  or  punishments,  shall  ever  induce 
me,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inform  on,  or  give  evidence  against, 
any  member  or  members  of  this  or  similar  societies,  for  any  act 
or  expression  of  theirs,  done  or  made  collectively  or  individually, 
in  or  out  of  this  society,  in  pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  this  obligation. 

“ So  help  me  God.” 

private’s  oath. 

“ I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear,  and  take  God  and 
Iris  only  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  witness,  that  I will  at  all 
times  be  obedient  to  the  commands  of  my  officers ; that  I am 
ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  the  good  of  my  country ; that  I 
have  an  aversion  to  plunder,  and  to  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood; 
that  I will  fight  courageously  in  the  field,  and  give  mercy  where 
it  can  be  given ; that  I will  avoid  drunkenness,  as  tending  to  dis- 
order and  ruin  ; that  I will  endeavour  to  make  as  many  friends 
and  as  few  enemies  as  possible  ; that  above  all,  I detest  cowardice, 
and  that  I will  look  upon  him  as  an  enemy,  who  will  stand  back 
in  the  time  of  battle.  So  help  me  God.  ” 

officer’s  oath. 

“ In  the  awful  presence  of  God,  who  knows  the  hearts  and 
thoughts  of  all  men,  and  calling  my  country  to  witness,  I,  A.  B., 

officer  in  the , do  solemly  swear,  that  I do  not  consider  my 

life  my  own  when  my  country  demands  it ; that  I consider  the 
present  moment  calls  for  a proof  of  the  sincerity  of  that  senti- 
ment, and  I am  ready  and  desirous  to  stand  the  test,  and  do 
aver,  that  I am  determined  to  die  or  lead  to  victory  ; and  that 
all  my  actions  shall  be  directed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  common 
cause,  uninfluenced  by  any  inferior  motive : and  I further  de- 
clare my  utter  aversion  to  all  alarmists,  union -breakers,  and 
cowards,  and  my  respect  and  obedience  to  the  commands  of  my 
superior  officers.  So  help  me  God.” 

“ Done  at  the  Council-chamber  in  Wexford,  June  1 4th,  1798. 

“ By  order  of  the  Council, 

“ B.  B.  Harvey,  President , 

“ Nicholas  Gray,  Secretary .” 

There  were  two  other  oaths  which  were  hidden  from 
the  disaffected  Protestants  and  Presbyterians  that  we 
here  insert.  They  were  called  the  Black  Tests . 

“ I,  A.  B.  do  solemly  swear,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
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suffered  for  us  on  the  cross,  and  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
that  I will  burn,  destroy,  and  murder  all  heretics,  up  to  my 
knees  in  blood.  " So  help  me  God.” 

The  second  was  added  to  the  private’s  test,  when  he 
was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Every  loyal  Irish  Protestant  heretic  I shall  murder,  and  this 
I swear.”* 

All  the  unsuspecting  Protestants  who  joined  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798,  have  had  sufficient  cause  to  repent  their 
acts ; and  we  hope  that  those  who  are  now  inclined  again 
to  try  Popery,  will  first  look  to  the  laws  by  which  she 
must  ever  be  governed,  and  try  if  they  can  find  anything 
there  that  warrants  them  either  to  conciliate  or  compro- 
mise. Let  them  look  through  the  brief  history  of  the 
rebellion  which  has  been  here  given,  and  say,  “can  these 
things  be  of  God  ?” — can  such  fruit  be  produced  by  a 
good  tree?  or  can  such  foul  and  diabolical  acts  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  charity  of  the  Gospel. 

Protestants  may  be  seduced  into  vile  and  barbarous 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man ; they  may, 
through  the  agency  of  their  own  evil  hearts,  be  led  to  per- 
secute their  nearest  friends ; but  if  one  of  their  spiritual 
teachers  told  them  that  it  was  their  duty  to  murder  a 
man  because  of  his  religion,  they  would  spurn  the  demon, 
and  hate  the  intolerant  spirit  of  persecution  by  which 
he  was  actuated.  The  religion  of  Protestants  teaches 
them  to  love  all  men  ; the  charity  of  the  Bible  is  preached 
up  to  them  on  all  occasions ; there  are  no  pulpit 
harangues,  breathing  hatred  to  all  who  differ  from  them 
in  religious  matters  ; there  are  no  anathemas  pronounced 
upon  those  who  “ obey  not  the  Church  there  are  no 
threats  of  hell  to  those  who  refuse  to  persecute  those  who 
dissent  from  their  notions ; and,  if  there  were  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  Protestants  one  who  would  preach 
such  doctrines  as  these,  there  is  not  a single  Protestant 
in  the  universe  that  would  follow  the  advice  given.  Not 

* The  first  letter  of  each  word  of  the  above  oath,  when  put 
together,  will  make  the  word  Eliphismatis,  which  was  the  pass- 
word of  all  who  had  taken  the  black  test,  and  who  constituted 
the  pioneer  corps  of  slaughter  to  the  rebel  army,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  were  appointed  to  commit  all  the  cold-blooded  mur- 
ders that  were  perpetrated  during  the  rebellion. 
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so,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Roman  Catholics ; their  reli- 
gion teaches  them  how  and  whom  to  persecute  ; it  knows 
none  but  its  own  votaries  ; it  protects  none  but  those  who 
hail  its  most  awful  aggressions  as  the  offspring  of  hea- 
ven. How,  then,  are  we  to  act?  Can  we  place  confi- 
dence in  those  who  deny  our  right  to  form  our  own 
judgment,  or  can  we  expect  a reformation  in  infallibility  ? 
We  have  our  way  clear — there  is  but  one  course  for  us, 
and  that  consists  in  putting  our  trust  in  God,  and  being 
always  ready  to  rally  round  our  rights  as  Protestants  and 
Christians,  and  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  all  men. 
Let  us  not  vainly  imagine  that  God  will  do  all  for  us  ; he 
has  given  us  commands  to  obey,  and  duties  to  perform. 
Let  us  then  use  the  means,  remembering  that,  if  the 
children  of  Israel  did  not  use  the  ram's  horns,  the  walls 
of  Jericho  never  would  have  fallen  ; not  that  they  could 
of  themselves  perform  the  work,  but  they  were  the 
means  by  which  God  chose  to  work.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  that 
Roman  Catholics  cannot  be  depended  on  by  Protestants, 
we  have  only  to  prove  it  by  the  following  extracts: — 

Azorius,  highly  eminent  in  the  Romish  Church,  says  : 
— 4C  A Catholic  wife  is  not  tied  to  pay  her  duty  to  an 
heretical  husband  ; the  sons  of  an  heretical  father  are  made 
sui  juris , that  is,  free  from  their  father's  power,  and  ser- 
vants are  not  bound  to  do  service  to  heretical  masters/' 

Father  Cresswell,  an  English  priest,  said : — “ It  is  the 
belief  of  all  Catholics  that  subjects  are  bound  to  expel 
all  heretical  princes  by  the  commandment  of  God,  the 
most  strict  tie  of  conscience,  and  the  extreme  danger  of 
their  souls/’ 

According  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance, 
it  has  been  held,  and  the  doctrine  has  been  constantly 
carried  into  practice,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
heretics,  in  consequence  of  which  no  contracts,  leagues, 
provisions,  vows,  or  oaths,  are  sufficient  security  to  a 
Protestant  that  deals  with  one  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
if  he  shall  make  use  of  the  liberty  which  may  and  is 
often  granted  to  him  that  solicits  it. 

In  a Council  held  at  Vienna,  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth 
avowed  and  maintained  that  the  power  of  all  kings  de- 
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pended  on  him.  Pursuant  to  this  doctrine,  the  whole 
Council  of  Bishops  at  Constance  determined,  in  1415,  that 
John  Huss  should  be  burnt ; which  was  done  accordingly, 
although  his  safety  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund.  Huss  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  zealous 
Reformers ; was  invited  to  the  council  to  defend  his  doc- 
trines ; but  he  was  a heretic. 

A Council,  held  at  Toledo,  enacts  provisions  against 
heretics,  that  if  a temporal  prince  shall  neglect  to  purge 
his  territories  of  them,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  Pope 
that  he  may  pronounce  the  subjects  of  such  prince  dis- 
charged of  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  give  his  do- 
minions to  another. 

The  dissimulation  and  cruelty  of  Queen  Mary  were 
the  result  of  these  councils ; for  she  gave  her  subjects 
the  strongest  assurance  that  she  would  permit  them  to 
pursue  any  religion  their  consciences  would  dictate  ; but, 
when  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  she  promoted  the 
burning  of  her  Protestant  subjects,  merely  on  account  of 
their  religion. 

Human  ingenuity  could  not  form  a better  device  to 
impose  the  shackles  of  superstition  on  the  human  mind, 
and  that  universal  domination  over  sovereign  princes,  than 
the  acts  of  the  above  council ; but,  the  Pope  knowing 
that  he  could  not  enforce  the  execution  of  this  dreadful 
engine  unless  he  had  a number  of  persons  attached  to 
him  in  every  state,  struggled  hard  to  obtain  the  investi- 
ture of  bishops ; and,  having  succeeded,  he  laid  them  all 
under  a necessity,  at  their  inauguration,  of  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  himself,  of  which  we  give  some  para- 
graphs : — 

“ The  rights,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  and  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  and  his  successors,  I will  be 
careful  to  preserve,  defend,  enlarge,  and  promote.” 

“ All  hereticks,  schismatics,  and  rebels  against  our  said 
Lord  the  Pope,  and  his  successors,  I will,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  persecute  and  impugn.” 

When  Pascal  the  Second  excommunicated  Henry  the 
Fourth,  he  used  exactly  similar  words  as  the  latter  in  the 
above  paragraph  : — “ We  command  you  and  your  soldiers 
to  persecute  and  impugn  Henry,  the  head  of  the  heretics.’  * 
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The  only  heresy  of  which  he  could  accuse  this  innocent 
prince  was,  that  he  opposed  the  Pope’s  claim  to  the  in- 
vestiture of  bishops  in  his  dominions. 

The  Popes,  well  knowing  that  riches  are  the  sinews  of 
power,  adopted  the  selling  of  indulgences  for  the  most 
heinous  of  crimes.  At  length  the  remission  of  sins  be- 
came so  systematic,  and  such  a constant  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Holy  See,  that  they  were  reduced  to  a schedule, 
in  a book  of  rates,  with  the  sums  corresponding,  for 
which  they  were  to  be  remitted. 

The  reader  may  judge  of  this  schedule  from  the  fol- 
lowing short  extracts : — 

“ A nun,  having  committed  fornication  several  times,  shall  be 
absolved  and  enabled  to  hold  the  dignities  of  her  order,  even 
that  of  abbess,  on  paying  thirty-nine  livres  tournois,  and  nine 
ducats.” 

“ The  absolution  of  a priest,  for  having  committed  fornication 
with  a nun,  within  or  without  the  limits  of  a nunnery,  or  with  a 
relative,  or  any  other  woman,  thirty-six  livres.  ” 

These  great  liberties  the  Pope  gave  the  nuns  and  the 
clergy,  because  they  were  prohibited  from  marrying. 
But  that  which  is  most  abhorrent  is  the  license  he  can 
give  his  subjects  to  massacre  heretics,  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  murders  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses 
in  the  thirteenth  century  ; that  of  the  Protestants  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  ; the  extermination  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them  in  the  Low  Countries ; the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain  ; and  the  persecution  of  the  Vau- 
dois  in  the  King  of  Sardinia’s  territories.  Having  such 
facts  as  these,  fully  authenticated  by  their  own  authors, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  produced 
so  many  rebellions  in  Ireland,  and  their  attendant  horrors, 
as  her  Popish  inhabitants  have  been  plunged  in  the  most 
abject  ignorance,  and  blindly  devoted  to  their  priests. 
Hence,  since  the  year  1567,  we  have  had  periodical  rebel- 
lions, occasioned  by  the  interference  of  the  Romish  Pon- 
tiff, and  the  fermentation  of  Popery. 
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